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Preface 


National development planning in most western countries has been 
largely concern^ with ameliorative problem-solving It has been a 
Ksponse to rapid population and economic gro w th, massive social 
change, and to the unequal impact of technological innovations. 
Regional planning more apecificaSy has traditionally attempted to in- 
fluence the geographic distnbouoa and functionmg of these same 
phenomena, and urban planning haa sought to contam the consequences 
they generate through direct and mdirect means at the local level The 
processes, the issues, sod the planning response vary from country to 
country, and tend to shift, often dramatically, from time to tune. There 
are now signs, however, that more consistent, comprehensive, and 
longer term strategies for directing the form of national development 
are beginning to emerge 

Thia IS a study of one aspect of this emerging process — the formula- 
tion of strategies for re(^ating urbamsition at the nauonil (and 
regional) level Itistreviewaodcompansonof urban 
ui four countries, Australis, Canada, the UnitedRingdom, 
and an attempt to assess the lessons thst might be * 
expenence. The unifying theme id the companson is the concept of an 
urban system. This concept uupbes that cities in a country form an m- 
tegrated system. Or more appropnately a set of interlocking subsystems, 
through the transmission ^ ecooomic impulaea, the diffusion of m- 
novations, and the movement of populations. Increasingly econoimc 
growth is articulated m and throu^ the system of oties aud this system 
m turn defines the scale and direction {^growth in terms of flows of in- 
formation, innovations, and ideas in that country The urban system 
concept IS used here both as a frainework within which to organize and 
evaluate recent policy developments in eaeh country and as a basis for 
identifying needs and pnoniiesfor future research and policy evofuuon 

The review is not intended as a detailed account of political or plan- 
ning practices nor as an inventory of urban planning legislation. Such 
inventories are available elsewhere Instead, it seeks to catch the pmn- 
cipal directions of thinking in both policy and research in attempting to 
control urbanization and regulate ita aooal and spaual consequences 
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Ecnpbtsts i« givea to the pirttcular ttretegies wlucfa define poh<7 
thinking and impletncntiuon. The use of the term ttrategy i» inten* 
tional — It is meant to encompass the framework of ideas, theoretical 
constructs, and information which lies behind the formulation of 
explicit poticiea and deciaions on their application. 

The four caM studies were aelected with sereral objectives m mind. 
Canada, the auihor'i home base, provides an example of fledging 
attempt! to influence uibiniiatjon m a jroung ind drverae country of 
vast area, snail population, and rapid luban growth. As such, it mij 
offer useful mughtt mto the problems of planning in a complex social, 
gN^phieal, auid political stuation. Someiimea, aiihoiigh not frequent* 
ly, newer countnea such as Canada can introduce innovationa more 
eaaily than societies with longer historval tradiuona One of the closest 
parallels to Canada, in political srucnire, geography, and soao- 
economic environment, IS Australia WTiileboibcounineshaverecently 
uutiated a search for means to influence and redirect iheu* national ur- 
ban future, in neither case hare the means and the objectives bees 
specified. This review, then, may be tssely in both coolexta 

Britain and Sweden, on the other hand, represent two textbook 
examples of ptaoned urban enrtronmenta Thetr success u containing 
and ordering urban growth on the local level is now well known. Yet an 
their much more recent experience in national urban plan- 
ning ^ould add to existing knowledge because it is receot, but moreim- 
portant because it denves from adiffercnt comparative perspective and 
draws on different concept! Moreover, both countnea are re-cxsminmg 
(heir planning machinery in coaaidercng the appropriateness of a fonnal 
strategy for national urbanizatioa Only Sw^en has actuallj adopted 
such a strategy, and this very recently Both countries also offer sbme 
direct comparisons with Cantda and Australia Bntam in terms of 
political and aoaal structures Sweden in terms of geographic dxe, the 
histoncal pattern and rapidity of urbanuation, and in the wide range of 
altemative urban futures which are considered to be possible. 

The discussions on each countiy are structured around the same 
general topics. While this is only possible and appropriate to a certain 
extent, as the histones, problems, and policies of each differ so widely, 
the benefits of some standardizstioa of the approach to assist the com- 
parative review are thoi^ht to outweigh the possible distortions and m- 
jusnoes to the uniqueness of each national situation. These topics m 
sequence include the following bnef comments on the aocisl, 
geographical aadpoLticalbacl^roundtourbanizaUon areviewofthe 
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major urtian luues. pnmarilf those expressed at the national and 
regional levels, the policy re^maje to these issues, with selective 
examples of policy application, and an assessment of the relative 
success of these policies. Finally, in each section an attempt is made to 
suimname the principal directions of recent thinking on the regulation 
of urban and spatial systems. The concluding sections draw out general 
lessons and pose inferences from the comparative review and then in 
conclusion briefly speculate on the potential for new poUqr innovations. 

My bterest m undertaking tuch a study developed over the last 
several years. During that tune I was involved m research on the 
changing patterns and future forms of urbanization in Canada, with 
pnmary concern for urban dcvel^xnent in the Central Canada 
heartland (the provinces of Ontario and Quebec) From this research 
derived the prosent emphasis on urban systems concepts both as an 
organizing framework for research in gene^ and specifically as a basis 
on which to undertake forectns of future patterns of urbanaation and 
their consequences. As the study neared completion the opportunity to 
cany the analysis one step further in an attempt to identify national 
policy implications emanaungfrom the resetreh, became mcreasing ap> 
parent. To do so adequttely, it seemed, oecessitited a broader perspee* 
tive than that based only on North American and Canadian expe necec 
This perspective must take into consideration the parallel ezpenencea’ 
of other western countrie s 'Cither thoK which almdy bad made ad> 
vances in shaping national urban de v e l tyment patterns (such asBntain 
or Sweden) or those wbch provided a reasonably productive basis for 
companson in terms of the development parallels noted above, such as 
between Canada, Sweden, and Australia. 

This volume is a result of a year’s effort in this direction. The basic 
materials for the study were prepared betweea August 1972 and 
September 1973 while 1 was on aahbatical leave from the University of 
Toronto and resident in Australia, Bmain, and Sweden. A leave 
fellowship was granted for that year by the Canada Council, with ad- 
ditional assistance for rcKarcb and travel provided by the Ministiy of 
State for Urban Affairs (Ottawa) This support is grstefuUy 
acknowledged 

While on sabbaucal leave I was m residence at two universities 
Monash University in Clayton Victona, Australia and at the London 
School of Economics and Political Scientx (LSE) I would like to extend 
my appreciation to these two matitutions, and particularly to the 
Departments of Geography and their convenors — Professori M I 
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LoganandM J Wiserespecttvcty — for their hospitality, open ictxss to 
departmental services and facilities, and, most important, for providing 
a stimulating academic environment Eacellent cartographic services 
were also provided by the Departments of Geography at LSE, the 
University of Toronto and the Clarendon Press. 

In each country a number of individuals and institutions provided ad* 
ditional and invaluable aasistaDCC.In Australia, the Australian Institute 
of Urban Studies m Canberra under its Director, Derek Cartwright, 
was most helpful in arranging intemewa m the Australian capital and 
throughout the Commonwealth. In Sweden, Professor Olof Wameryd 
then of the Department of Geography in Goteborg University, who at 
that tune was m resilience at Nordfrfan la Stockholm, acted as co- 
ordinator for my visit Numerous others m Sweden, including Sture 
Oberg, Lars Nordstrom, and Ptofcssor Torsten Hagerstrand. were 
most generous m terms of their tune and lafonnation. In Britain, where 
I spent the greater part of the year, there are far too many people to 
mention ladividaally, and most have had more personal expressionf of 
my thankv However, John Goddard deserves specific mention His 
assistance was immensely imponant, both as a source of contacts as 
wellasstiniulaungidesa las Ja^aoo in theMuustryofStatefor Urban 
Affairs in Ottawa acted m sn administrative role Hit encouragement 
and direction were most helpfuL Fmally, special thanks go to Bev 
Thompson in the Centre for Urban and Community Studies at the 
University of Toronto who paumtkm^y typed an excellent final draft. 

Many hieads and coUeagues read commented on all or portions 
of the manuscript m draft form Brian Berry, Hans Blumenfeld John 
Bntton, Derek Cartwnght, Dmk Diamond, J S Dupri, R C Gates, 
John Goddard, Torsten Hagerstrand, Peter Hall, Ron Johnston, Mai 
Logan, Bill Michelson, Sture Oberg, D Michael Ray, Jim Simmons, 
Jacob Spelt, Pat Troy, and OtofWamciyd, In addition, rcvicwera of the 
prepublication draft provided numerous substantive suggestions for 
revision, and the Editonal Staff of (he Clarendon Press provided en- 
couragement and help 

As usual, I should stress that the views and opinions expressed m the 
text do not necessarily represent those of the supporttog b^es or any of 
the reviewers. Although many of (be reviewers' comments have been m- 
corporated, aS errors, mismterpretatioos, and other failings remam my 
responsibility alone 

The book is dedicated to my parcMa, for their long-standmg support 
and interest. Closer to hom^ completioo of the book depended most 
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directly on assistance and inaptratna from my wife Paula, and the good 
behaviour of our infant son David, who travelled around the world with 
me while I prepared the study 

Toronto, L 

June 1974 
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SECTION 1 

Introduction 


Among the many consequencea of the rapidity of locial change tn 
post war years has been an accelerated interest in urban problems and 
development pohaea. Some of this interest has centred on the national 
level of responsibility in urban affairs and on the ments of a national 
perspective in controlling urban growth * Most major developed coun- 
tries and many in the Third World have by now imuated efforts to 

assess the conditions of their urban body politic lochartitsgrowthand 

spread, to measure the quahty of bving and working environments, and 
to devise poUcies for treating the consequences of continued urbanua- 
Uotu In the search for solutions observers m each country have often 
sought insights and assistance thtoogh a comparison of their wban 
experiences with those of other eountnei.This volume is mtended as a 
eonlnbuuon to that search and toaleamuig process which may assist m 
(he clinficalion of problems and policy alternatives. 


11 THE SOCIAL CONTEXT 

Several factors have converged in incressing the interest of 
governments, researchers, the media, and, more unpoi^tiy, the 
general public m regulating urban growth Public interest has been m 
large part a reacuon to rapid change and the msecunty it brings rather 

than growth prrie, andlomcreasingatyaaeandcomplOT^ vem 

ment mvolvement is more belated. Quoting Rodwm s (I ) prroon 
diuons, before governments wiD take an active interest m wy pro em 
area such problems must be perceived as problems sn ey mus 

•Sem. IhTunCT n,., cecur «i*«i TW» taP®™"* ®*'**‘'^ 

cutnt Sebufi on urbin |rewtb. 
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app«ar capable of aolution by political meant. On the one band, uiban 
problema have become more economically real, more aoaaHy viaible, 
and certainly more politically aenaitnre during the port-war yeara. On 
the other hand, the relative aucceaa tome countnes in ahaping their 
urban futures has had the effect of atimulatmg other countnes to pursue 
more actively solutiona to their own problema. What are these problema 
and what have been the policy reapootcsl Subaequeot political action in 
the urban pohcy aphere mutt alao be aeen at part of a broader trend 
toward an awareness in cspjtahst countnes of the need for more com- 
prehensive social and economic planning at the national level 
Recent governmental imtiativea in urban affaira m most western 
countries have been largely implicit and indirect, often operating 
through potieiea ud programmea which are not urban lO name or 
design EzpLat urban policies, when they have appeared, generally 
represent direct cztennona of a long-standing government mterert m 
two problem areas — regional economic development and urban land- 
use planning Most auch problema b<^ down to questions of distribu- 
tion, that II malfuneuons, or tunply the non functioning of processes 
which allocate society’s resources to soosl groups and to regions The 
latter are usually associated with urban and/or regional differences m 
growth rates, ineome, employment opportumuet, bouaiog public ser- 
vices, and the Uhe. It has been extensively argued m the literature that 
such dispanties represent a direct source of social mjustice, armsallocB- 
tion of national resources, a measure of structural meScieney m the 
economic order, and, ui some innances, pose a direct threat to nauonal 
umty (Alonso, 196Sb, Robtnsoo, 1969, Jsiobson and Prakash, 1971, 
Hansen, 1972, European Cultural Foundation 1972, EUuns, 1973, 
Smith, 1973) Whatissurpnsingisnotthatsuchdispantieaexist smce 
they are to some degree mevitable, particularly during penods of rapid 
economic growth, but that gorccnmeDts and researchers were so long m 
recogmamg their importance and so much longer m beginning to assess 
their implications (Brewis, 1970, Chisholm and Manners, 1971 Fned- 
mann, 1973, Cameron and Wmgo 1973,0 E C D , 1973d) 

Even more surpnsing has been the belated linking of these problems 
of the inequitable distribution (^wealth and social opportunities to the 
processes of urbanization and the ways these processes shape national 
development (Hagerstrand, 1972, U S National Academy of Sciences, 
1972) The argument developed throughout this book is that a com 
prehensive perspective on urbamzatioa is essential to national planmng 
Urbanization is viewed here prunardy through the national urban 



system and its yanoua reponaJ wbayalems. This perspective provides 
one critical component in a policy framework designed to infl^ce the 
sinicture and geographic distribution of urban development 
Regulatmg urban aystems. and shaping the consequences o 
redittrfljulive mechanisms operating through those systems, is also a 
means of achieving greater equality in society as a w o e 

11 OBJECTIVES 

Although many aspects of thceomplexproce.«sof urbamzauon^ 
of mbin dcvtlopmoit ,lmcgie«cooUbc titurf in ^ 

opil objoetivo II bolt dtimptive uid pnipocuvc “ ’"3' “ 
dJtni ind ovilnili Iho oumnl Pubny. “3 

ind itutudi. on th. p«,bl™ of iigiditing «bui ly.i™. « fo» 
ddtinnt coona.i.-Ao.trdn C«..d.. Sviid.n, ind Uii CMrf 
Kmgdono How b.,« Ihin coontnti ippioichcd 4e 1”““ “ 
ngulumg urbui growth! How would the qoeltion be ippmi^l ” 
tSn. of ttA^t v«em. .<»»H.t.l The hue, 

■•■utnee the eutlenee of cttiel te uibtn ijltem^ ^nSLlienl 
defined tn more detHl l.tee-ind tt impl.el ih.l ineh 
in identtfiible loetil end eeoiiomtc problem of oeuim J 
tinee. This. too. wdl bo elibottted upon '“T... “at 

ttcipited Ihet letting eich netton’o eipenence in e comp which 

wdl eo„«miv.ly t. tdettttlytng Um imponint le.mn. w htrh 

eieh contrtbnte. to tmpmvmg otm ttndet.lw.dmg of urbwn.t.on mtd 

The^Kcond objccuvc involves ■ cwcenlmlion f^3,^ate'of 
oi|inization of tirbanirauon To what degree ii e . 

pdtey, rerwandh and thmlmg a. noted •J”'’ “8“"’' “ “ 
Stjaphte otdermg of the natnaf. economy utd of the "‘“‘>35;' 
Which component! of Ihii ordenng ere importwt? 3,, In 
apattal eonS,ue.oe. of emmnt trend, tn urban devd opm.ntl In 
Laamg tSnt pnltey devdopmenti dta 
hterarclicid. atrueloral, and growth ptoptrtie. of >'>'3“ "P 

withaviewtoiaolatingfaaueadenvmgfroracaiaungiir P 

tdentJymg pobey dtentattvew 11.0! are no. “"'f ’”'“3,,™ 

..ud,amd.el.mr..m.of.eonontmde,elopm.n..odownom^^^^^ 

am apatidly aenattive, and ntmiy netemd urbw pmblriM cw M ^r^ 

parted a. mvolv.og queatton. of riloe.tmg aewee reaoum ee Th om 

queattona whtch am no. geogr.plne.1 by nature untally b.ve aubetimtU 
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spatial unplicatioos. It should be stressed, however, that those spatial 
inequahties resulting from such processes, whether regional or urban, 
are a subset of tlw larger problem of inequalities in soaetf as a whole 
and cannot therefore be completely eradicated without a more 
equahtanan social structure 

The present study is very much a leanung process — for the reader, 
particularly the beginning student, as much as it was for the 
author — rather than a completed package. Similady, planning for 
economic and social development can also be considered a continuous 
process of soaal learning, as Dunn (1971) has argued. Equally, the 
current debate on the fonnulation and implementation of national urban 
poliaes is very much a learning process tn political terms. Needless to 
say such policies are never fonmilated in a vacuum. They denve from a 
specific social eovironmeot and are set within a pohtical s y st em which 
provide]iButson,as wellasdirectircsfor, sooal change. Given this ap- 
proach, then, the present volume leaves many questions onanswered 
and most assertions untested. Yet n may serve to stimulate interest in 
devising new ways of rhmt.ng about lubao problemt and of sefting 
atrategiei for guiding nationil devel^mest 

13 THE URBAN CONTEXT FOUR CASE STUDIES 

The four countries under review were selected with several aitena in 
mind InitisUythey were cbosentscasestvdiesbecausethey represent 
two seta of comparative types, each with substantive implications for 
each other's urban experience, and with relevance speafically to the 
policy needs of energuig urban nations.* Austraha and Canada, as 
examples of the latter, provide intriguing parallels as ‘evolvmg’ urban 
systems, both set within a federal pobtical structure, which have 
developed u a largely 'unregulated environment. The latter does not 
mean that urbanization has bees touDy out of control, although some 
may believe that to be aa Instead, it implies Chat con Crolshare (ended to 
be specific in design, largely uncoordinated in appbcatioo, and limited m 
strength by prevailing conservative attitudes In both countries t 
national perspective on urbanizsuoa has in histoncaj terms been con 

I Other couainn, tl^ tin. lad West C«fm«Dy asuld bm bees >el«cted ad iIm 

e/ Kculir •rfunsBU Tbeer nra at leas Ave a ledtfal lyneiQ d fot uamaa t, aad thus (ha 
dtfficaluaad^ueTDeaatteAalaeijaaaDaDeialiwaaaueb aatfbaa sraa>Ot.ThatlA laj a n rgia 
waBr t pr c aatiarfaihaccmemptvary htcncfe nd gihaia(«eatadDBraBdipaeaaaattci9p(iO 
be aarreraat vauU voiply aU te (hr auperSaalrry d (he diaeoaanii Tba (our arircfrd rvprv- 

icsl a miquB eordtatapoai br cun^paraure ^yo ari, aad may (hereby (aorvle fe*|hia ao« 
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»picuou8 by Its ab«nee Recent^, however, both couatnes have entered 
the fonim of debate in assessing thar respective national urban futures. 

The tivo attnbutesgiven above as reasons fi»- sdecting Australia and 
Canada as eMiuples of ’evolving’ and largely *unregulated' urban 
systems, are in shaip contrast to the state of affairs prevaHmg m Sweden 
and the UJC As most readers will agree, these two countries offer text- 
book examples of situations in which urban growth has for some years 
been under some degree of fomal regulaiion ind ^atia] containment 
(Hall et al, 1973, VoL 1) Coosequently both provide scope for 
evaluating previous policy applications, further, Britain offers a view 
into the problems and policy options of older and more ‘mature’ urban 
systems.* 

Both eountnes also display parallels with the urban pohqr context in 
Canada and Australia Britain through common cultural, political, and 
institutional origins, and Sweden through aimilar aue, geography, and 
the pattertung of urban and economic development. Yet Bmam and 
Sweden are not passive ffleobers of thia review Infect they provide as 
eapected the bulk e( the policy foetenal used for evaluation. And both 
have also miuated extensive reassessments of their own elaborate plan- 
ning machinery, one component of which la a fomal national strategy 
on urbaouatioo. Neither as yet hia tested such ■ strstegy 

M COMPARATIVE BACKGROUND STATISTICS 

77>e four eountnes differ mtrkedly on s Dumber of stitisUcal scales 
fTablel 1) Most differencesareobvious and need no elaborationhere 
\Vhat does emerge in and between the lines of Table 1 1, however, is an 
important part of the background conditions which appear in the urban 
pokey discussions in each country Within these statistics be measures 
of the origins and defimlions of many contemporary urban problems, 
and of constraints on their eventual solution Differences lo economic 
and population sue, trade growth rates^ age smiciurcs, and degrees of 
urban and metropolitan population concentration are clear So are 
differences m eoonofflic wealth sod national independeace, inflation, 
and unemployment Each of these besra heavily on the scope for 

’ Til* term milure u mrt ker» fat nfstra w urb«n ijverat la • rtiher jeiwal ifliie. Il 
■uBgeffiii uuiitwMin »luch lheurVeniM(io*i r*wcu hej Seas ■ promioeal Ibrte In rvKniCTitfViS 
UuBconomic and eullural taAdKipe for tome !»•« mad oi wtuehtbepaiwe ladtuemthyofcloei 

km eMcodaSjr £l)(.d » mad arnlbo * tmioij mad icmiijud K lUe for » •imilirib' 

loof period. Tram much Mmmnum mod urtfcof aoww mrt pmamrily tdmow memmamt — but la 
thlr emie, eanptnnf BrituD wiih Aoittiai.Cmiiadm. and Swidto. they male tocae mie. 
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TABLE 1 1 

ECONOMIC SOCIAL ANO URBAN INDICATORS 
U K SWEDEN AUSTBAKA ANO CANADA 




UK.' 

Sweden 

Australia 

Canada 

1 

Population I960 

S2 6 

7 6 

102 

179 


{millions) 1965 

64 3 

7 7 

11 3 

197 


1971 

5S7 

B 1 

12 7 

21 6 

2 

% annual growth In population 
1960-5 

0 65 

0 70 

2 00 

1 90 


1966-71 

0 45 

0 60 

1 95 

1 60 

3 

GNP« 1960 

78 90 

14 52 

16 77 

34 90 


IblllenUSS 1965 

93 13 

19 93 

21 16 

45 64 


constant. 1963) 1971 

105 82 

22 96 

28 61 

60 04 

4 

XannualehangemO N P 

1960-9 

34 

53 

4 e 

5 9 


1666-71 

22 

3 9 

5 3 

4 6 

6 

0 N P pareapita 1971 

1900 

2 825 

2250 

2 770 

6 

Industnal production mdai 
1971(1963-100) 

126 

153 

_ 

159 

7 

Wagesinde»’1971 

(1963-100) 

172 

195 

156 

168 

S 

S5 unemplO)Tnen( level 1971 

3 2 

1 2 

1 e 

64 

9 

Consumer price Index. 1971 
(1963-100) 

148 

145 

132 

130 

TO 

Foreign trade itrdex 1971 

(exports per capita in U $ S) 

33 S 

76 5 

34 2 

68 2 

11 

Crude birth rate 1970* 

(per 1 000 population) 

17 1 

14 3 

20 0 

17 7 

12 

population urrder 1 5 years 

23 

21 

29 

33 

13 

Years required to double 
population’ 

140 

88 

37 

41 

14 

Infant mortality rate* 

ie 8 

12 9 

18 3 

22 0 

15 

% population urban’ 

79 S 

69 4 

83 1 

76 1 
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TABLE 1 1 — comlni/ed 

16 No ofmetropoUtsnar*!* 

{>1 miilioniMpuisbon} 

17 No-olaibinarsaa 

(>250 000 population] 
16 No ofwiananaas 

(>100 000 population) 

19 Kpopulatlonlnlargastcantta 

{urban reflfonj 

20 Kpopulatlonlnthmlargast 

cantrca(rcglans) 


21 Median population loracaab* 

Year2000l1l1>n mluians) 

22 Yicrowthreiaforscasi 

1971—2000(11 


13 3 17 3 
IS 1 31 4 


2 3 

8 12 

10* 23'' 

22 8 12 8 

47 0 30 1 


64 0 9 S 21 0 312 
ISO 17 3 65 4 44 4 


Notaa ' Indudas England Scotlartd W*l«« and Monbern Ireland 

’ Unng I9T2 current ncfiante tales, and dtliniuoDi oreacb country of prosi 
fliuoDal (or dometpc) product. 
iNouriyratei menulecturlng nialoeinploreaa 
‘Or latest avarfebla year 

' Atauffling currant (196^71) growth tataa eonilnua 
‘ Daatha under one year par 1 000 hva binha 

’ Daflnttlena of thresttoid sin o1 an urban eanire vary widely Sea Davie 
119721 

’Crude asllrnaraa derrvad from Commonwtthh Bureau of Roads 
(Auatralia) Centra for Urban and Communlry Studies University ol 
Toronto andSyslamsRasaarchCnHiptCanadal OepartmantalcheCrv 
vronmanl (U K.I and Mmlstry of Labour and Kouaing (Sweden) 

’ Standard Metropolitan Labour Market Area (SMLAl 
’ Regina of Cp-ciparsllnp Comrmtries. 

• Prirtelpal Urban Areas, atattstleal dMalona 

'Census Metropolitan ArasslCMA] end Oihawa-Wiltby 

Sources Varied but including OECD and United Naiiona publications and those 
of the raspacllva urban egenctoa In each country 

regulating the spatial distnbutum of uihanuation and econonuc 
growth. The challenges of the future also vaiy, as ts evident m the scale 
of population forecasit — from a }5 percent jnereaae in the UJC to 65 
per cent m Australia— for the rett of this centurji and the estimated 
length of time necessary to douUe the present population. While all of 
the forecasts, given very recent population tre^s, are likely to be 
exaggerations, they do suggest diETcreocet uj the degree of aggregate 
popidation growth and, therefore, of future urban development, an* 
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Ucipited by reaearchcrt tnd pc^cymiiert tl&e. Other and more tubtle 
differences require other measures of orbaa growth. Further reference 
will be made to these measures in foUowmg sections, primarily to the 
more detailed reviews on each of the four countnes.* 

1 S INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CONTEXT 

The now essentially universal debsie on coniroUiog urban 
growth — at regional, national, sad even mieniitional levela — has lead 
to almost fevenih research activity Such letivity haa tthen twopno' 
opal directions first, to document and understand the process of ur^ 
baniiation^evse, and second, to identify policy strategies to deal with 
its consequences. TIm latter has included enumerations of problems and 
pnonties, inventofKs of legislative inttrumentt available, tnd in some 
instances assessments of the coosequeneet of previout appLcations of 
these instrumenta. Some ttudiea have gone further by attempting to 
assess the feasibility of attaining afternstive futures. 

A few examples of those scutes being underialien by intenstionil 
orgamzacions at the tune this volume was prepared wiU suffice to Q 
lustrate the extensive context foreomparttive urbtn policy research. In 
SuTopt, lor instance, OECD has published a oa^CT^ review of regional 
location policy la member countrtes(1973b) and has also recently com* 
pleted another study asseasing the Tdi^ Instruments for Influencing 
the Form and Structure of Urban Development and the Location and 
Distribution of Urban Growth* (1973c), ie Centre for Area Develop- 
ment Research in Jipan haa completed an international comparative 
study of the problems of megalopolis, the European Cultural Founda- 
tion (1972 a^ 1973) IS continuing its ’Plan Europe 2000* project, in- 
cluding a component studying future forms of urban development, and 
a woriing party of the EuTTpeanFree Trade AssOQation(EFTA, 1973) 
has recently released a major study enbtled 'New Patterns of 
Settlement A Framework for Regional Devdopment', with the in 
tended objective of identifying raeasurea to avoid an over-concentration 
of population and emptoyment among its membercountnes. The World 
Bank (1972) has also comf^eted an extensive overview of world iir- 
hanuation and is continuing investigations of urban growth m selected 
countries. Unfortunately, most of this work is being done (or has been 
done) m isolation (if not in coa^ietitioa} and therefore tends to be redun- 
dant and non-cumulative. 

* VaraclieomitoraKlectedbibliosnpbfoooMiciulwbuireirtrdiuidinticxupnniScdiltbe 
od of the text Ceo^ ttfemcnire (hDVnoi Mibe end oTtlu wn. 



Rtsejrch gtt.»pJ h>ve bctn tqinUp «tive m North *mmc. and 
Aoamlaaia. In iht U S vanoua preaidential and congrtanonal ram 

mttnti haao bora crtatad m racent iraara 10 npon on fulm popjJaura 

diitiibutiona, and tho rtanlting aooial and policy .mphcat.ona of 
powlh (Commiiiion on Popolauon Gioarth and tte Amctican Fnlm 
1972, US Domcltic Conned Coimnnicc, 1972) . 

rt,mrtd to rtport to congTca. eact, two , etna on the rtate of n.^G 
mtan poUe, (Ben,. 1973a and c) In Canada, a. wd a 

goveenmentahaaecommieaiaoedarangeofrepo 10 

rfnAan development (Uthwmk. 1970. Science Coimed. 1971), on the 
qndny of nehan envoonment. (MacNedl, 1971) radon 
to diambnuon. (Anraaha, Department of Utbra rad Rg. ond 
Deaelopment, 1973) Thi. rtnd, ha. taken eooe.denble 
mfon^lion from dieie eewarah eHortn puticnlraly “ 
de.enpt.ve m.tenal. on tmnd. In nArtna.tion rad on the hi.toncal 
records of policy responses to urban problems. 

16. STUDY DESIGN AND ORGANIZATION 

Tbia study seeks to identify the key issues, promiDcni attitudes, and 
pate rad evaluate recent eapenence in 

lour countne. .elected for ‘J^^n^eJ.ta Them 

World Bank, 1972, nauonsl and regional aggregates 

The organaauon of tlu divided into s« aubstanUve 

proach mtroduction The foUowmg section 

sections, building on tiui genet nmoeities theirdefini- 

(in raniain. ..'Jell ee them poenble tpphei- 

tton, eonceptuel ^ dee...on-m.kmg m urhra polrej A 

non ee • j development rad the ep.ltel ran- 

bnel "'jrueeonelndee Seenon 11 rad mte the et.ge lor . 

eequeneee of there ^ ^ 

genendotowmSert^W 'S:. ^.„g 

h^lo^ The hll^STraS^uve radynn me^^^^ 
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case studies, ts cnntamgd la Sections IV csd V SecttOQ IV leviews the 
aauonal urban pfaiming expenence of BnUin (4 I) tad Streden (4^ 
srfa3e Secboa V eitmines the situaaon id the less regulated eo- 
Tuuoments of Australia (5 1) tad Canada (5 2). For cacdi of the four case 
studies, attention is giato to the badground issues inrolred, the pildic 
policy response, specific policy uinovaDons, and re cen t directions of 
thin^g in planning actmty at the national and regional level Sectxn 
VI undertakes to aummarue the p red o mi n ant trends and insights ap* 
parent from the cofflparatire renew, and then proposes frameworks for 
TnatfSing policy needs with the urban syst e m and for assessing the 
preconditions of such policies. Section VII then peculates ca fiitore 
directions m the regulsDon of national urban systems. 

\?h3e the presenution of matenals m the sections on each country is 
generally consistent, the emphasis on indmdua) topics ts i^ten different. 
*nus in pan refiects the a dsSenztg exposure to sourees of mfor- 

matioQ and to aspeets of the pcdicy ddiates in each ccmnoy, and in part 
It nSeat tits timing of the rmew * It also docomsat* the ftet that 
definitions of urban issues and of the range of p^tcy opocbs mOahle to 
govemmenes obviously vary mdety between com tnet and emr tune m 
each country What ts reliant to broader tssuei of the potential for 
regulauog urbaoixacroo also diffen to each etnatioa. The selection of 
topics in each country then r efle c ts those which contrihute moat to a 
comparatrre renew Even a c ors oty gtaoce at the literature attests 
that the aame aoao-poliucal coodiuons do not necessarily produce the 
same policy region a es. Even the same responses do not by ddSniOon 
produce the same cossequeoce^ 

An additional bias will no doubt appear m the interpretation: due to 
the author’s doser famHizn^ with the Canadian and North American 
urban av ironment. Kowevo', where implieationa are drawn fixim the 
comparison m the final two aecuons they are pninarily directed toward 
general strategies for r^ulauog urbanization based on urban system 
conce p ts, and toward what iessoDa all coustnea can learn fiom the 
expenence of these four case stsdiea. The mt erpiet atiqns nerertheless 
remain h^hly personal 


* Ii Ibc rapufr diaapss inat cCoxaeod pofics ite naf cf wy i«m u cnttaL A fint cC 
diu Tt&nc wu con^lRat a Septsobs ISH vah re»ia«» ttnefS Miy IS7t OfiAjpaat* 
nx thea. ^ come, n oatui 



SECTION II 


Urban Systems: Concepts and 
Empjricd Background 


TilERE ire oumeroug ways to approach the study of urbaauation 
These approadiei differ la terma of the krel of ^enerilizi tion at wtuch 
ooe uutjates the toalyses aod 10 icnna of ihe hudaiseatal coscep* 
tuahzaUon of the urbamaattoa process. The latter underlies any assess- 
ment of current knowledge and tends to delineate the platform for policy 
debate This aecUoo briefly exanunea the coocept of the urban aystem, 
iti definition and properties, and aummaruea aelected aggregate 
charactenstica of urbanization in the four countries under study 
The coneeptualaation of urbamattmn proposed here as the bssis of 
this review It that of the urban ‘astern’ Simply ttsted. this w ewJtolda 
that Uffasnttiu oi>~the dem^sf^c, teonoaue, aad geog raphical 
manges irivdrved in t£e afilft,t ^ populsOon fro m roraljtLU^^ t&T^ s m 
fact a process ot tysTe5*gfOWt h and struc tur al transfonnau on * The 
*biUes ui 3 wban re'gioha oTi moiten Wusmal economy constitute a eet 
of interrelated subsysteois neacmg m a complex hierarchy of increasing 
scale upward from individual urban areas to a national urban aystem. 
With over three-quarters of the population and economic plant now 
resident in urban areas >( goes without saying that the social and 
economic life of most western nations it vested in its otiea and m the 
way these cities operate as an integrated system. 

2.1 DEFINING URBAN SYSTEMS 
Frustrating any attempt at rtgidaung urbanization, whatever the 
level. U the simple fact that an adequate understanding of how these 

'ThaatB[dci tditioodupibei*eca a*uao«l«ccaaa>k dmlopmeiii uni (ptnemt o( urbiniM 
tionhivtfuQ 001 been •<l‘<iuaid]'>iMM>e.lainns*r*pcr Lujia(IS 73 )rfondrtiu>rful«on. 
t^iulutuoa a-tu^ (tuapMWutaMnunorSMSarcnnlizrlciiBmHoa tamllMipititlem' 
cnini out. Om fanpvtwii made to caoebaso H Aa i pcsidta tlncd at icgulaung utuoil 
•ianoinkfr««thevib<ga«>ltaadtfc-«iataMfo«>aaadiaM.tanrn,weanrefuIata7pBliwacub< 
uaad to «■*!— Dautnil aconamie pal^ Tlia b r in a r - H irtiniaatioa poUiea — majt at leaat in 

thnr; the eaaica to apsh but b tbeloei nahcaiauei, sarbe the ktatpndunrrcia Unnaot 

ebaftziitg the exlauni icDgrepbrofoadosa^tf^Taielei pebtaartbf oTAiftherteaeaidl end 
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«y$tRn» operate has not been forthconuns It ia now atandard practice 
to emphasize, as a recent new cities’ conference in Canberra concluded, 
that 'Any major programme directed at the redistribution of urban pop> 
ulations must be intimately aasoaated with a programme of research 
into the nature of the urban aystem and the distribution of growth 
among its various nodes.' In the mcanume, however while waitiog for 
this research, we must pnxeed with the theoretical and analytical 
methods and knowledge now available (Thompson, 1972, Richardson, 
197Ja and b) Although a detailed dtscutnon of the blossoming urban 
systems literature is beyond the scope of the present volume, s brief 
summary of lome of the key arguments on the definition and operation 
of these sj stems, specifically as they affect regulatory questions, is in 
order 

We do know that economic growth m any given country is in- 
creasingly uticulated through the asuon't set of oues (Berry, 1964, 
1972s, and 1973b) This articulation has led, in advanced westero 
economies it (eist, to a panieutar type of urban system orguuzstioik 
This organuation may ^ tummamed ss consittiog of at least three 
levels 

( t) a fwhefia/ tyttm dommaud by metropoliisa centres and chanetenaed by 
t stepdike sue tuenrehy with ibeBumberofceecresio etch level uereansg 
with deercesmg population toe lo a regular fashion 

(2) nested withm the oitioatl syatem ue rtgimal rub-iyttemt of aues dis* 
playiog ■ sundxr but lest cksrty diffoenbated bierarducal amogetnect, usual- 
ly organized about a single metiopolitaa nstre, and lo which nty sizes are 
smaller overall and drop off aorequicUy than in (1) above as one mores down 
the hieraichy, 

(3) coatained within these aub^rstens are local or daily urban tysttmt 
re p r e se nting the life space of urban reaideDta and which develop as the m 
fluence of each centre leachea out, absorbs, and reoiganizes the adjacent 
temtocy In a small country levels (2) and (3) may be difficult to differentute, 
whereas in larger countries both of these levels miy show finlber mbdiviaicai. 

These systems ire not easy to illustrate graphically They are 
hierarchical in terms of oty nze. function performed, and the types of 
interaction which define the rofeofeach urban centre snthm the larger 
system. They are also organized m spatial terms. Both the spatial and 
hierarchical dimensions are inlerrdated in numerous and complex 
ways, not all of which can be deady demonstrated. Following a search 
ctfiidieAitowruiir for maps anffcAam suitabib in a general mcroa'ucnon, a 
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search which turned up iHujtratwnjertberiflCompleie.toocomplicat^ 
or unique to a given country. Figure wae drafted It w a 
■noud, Khra.uc, ind higUy gmodurf d "t 

Imli of oibm .yitra. Th. «*> «>d l.bd. " “ 
iddri to help duify tenmnolog; « d”* i"'™'- '™' * 

Figure 2.1 ue not epecific to iny oition, the byout o ei i 

some reacniblanee to the Cenuhin orbM eystein. ,.,t„,utca. 

The etsenee of thte urbd. typolog;n-«.d tt 
Uon scheme — consists of sU the liniages or paths o . 

ssbieh i™ the fnnettonutg identstte. of . modern ee»ooy ^ 
hnlsges msy Uhe ysrjmg for... st 

hieritehy At the nauonsl level they may pnm F . actual 
nnpdsei e«hsnge. of mtormaUon ».d ule.s, mte 

t«!vementsofgoilsorpeople.Atthereg,onalle.el.oaslse.v.eeeon 
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Dectiont may dominate, or road traffic or tdephone<all generation or 
regional hospital administntKMi. ta each etae the tinlagca between the 
metropolii and regional centrea may be one-way or reciprocal (two- 
way) and may be either direct or mdirect (luch ai through an to* 
termedute centre to or from the netiop^iV At the local terel the daily 
movement of commutert or ahoppera k the diftribution of aoaal coo- 
tacti may define the lynem. Over tune thcae tyitema reach out to en- 
compass ever larger proportioaa of the space economy and of the 
national lemtory la ao ^utg they have reordered the economy, life 
styles, and political boundinct at wcH aa changed our images of 
tutional character ^Vhtle the concern of thia review ii primarily with 
the first two levels, the important point it that aO levels are istenidated 
aspecta of the tirbaruzation proccaa and that pohciea deugned to deal 
with thii process mutt encomptu all sudt levdt. 

The pr^Iem of defining the levela of such lyttems in reality stiQ 
remtina unresolved. Vi’hOe the ftational urban tyntn xa»j be ranly 
recognued the differentiation of levela within that ayrt cm ii not. Ker are 
theae levela likely to remain fixed over tune. Rapid growth tad the 
tpmd of urban life styles havebhgred traditional boundanes b etween 
urban and rural, and even between tmtS and large citiea Conaequently, 
traditional attempts at boundary defimiiont, for individual urbtn 
regions and urttan hiercichies, have been brought increatiiigly into 
question (Berry, 1968 Hallr(ai,197},Suiiaoni.l974}.Qear1ynoooe 
Kt of definitions vUl suffice for all purposet, or for all iim». Instead 
what IS needed it a set of definiuonil coostructa based on tunple 
guidelines, each set nesting within a larger one, but capable of being 
extracted from that larger set. This would allow several definitions of 
what constitutes the levels and boundaries of the aystem under study to 
exist simultaneously Aa a focus for policy the essentia! mgredient la 
this flexible approa^ is an over-all guiding cons tr uct which it easfly un- 
derstood, such as that given above, and the ibibty to retrieve whatever 
luuts are desired from the larger set* 

2.2. PROPERTIES OF URBAN SYSTEMS AS SOCIAL 
AND SPATIAL SYSTEMS 

These systems have three basic dimensions structural, spatial, and 
temporal. Structural refers totbehierarchiaiorvertiealorgaaixation of 

I OQepow!bleftpp,«<idiioiaiiprflblaQaMWtt ippLcdtotlicd^iuuaiicri Muubk vrwlr Wa 
fisriaemidyorivVuiiMUDOio wninlCuuAtwc Bguree.MacRiiiaOD.aAdSiiiiiDaia, isri aal 
Boureealfll. 1914 ). Ib ihii cmnjSe icvgil dafiailMie, ot nrfeag rypom yrrr iDqwcd to epw at 
iJv atAS tube. Bui eumultung gsnvirdBaaBlBcidBo,QDRihrough»ia«BmtiooalQEBaq ayalAA 
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the national and regional economics which constitute a modem nation. 
But this organization also hasa spatial expression which is, m turn, con* 
tamed within the geometiy of time Unfottunately, for the analyst, all 
three dimensions are interrelated and the first two are continuously 
evolving functions of changes m cadi other All too frequently we 
engage m studies, identify problems^ and propose solutions to these 
problems within the narrow confines of one of these dimensions or in 
one sector of one dimension. We do not for instance have simply a 
national economy, we have a national 'space' economy (Institute of 
Economic AfTairs, 1973) an economy which is obviously ‘dynamic* in 
space and tune. Tbe oacion’s total social and political orgaitizaCiofl can 
be viewed in a similar perspective. 

The renewed interest m geographical space in policy analysis derives 
from several sources, but prunanly from a growing awareness of the 
cnlical contribution of spatial andenviro^ental ddfertneea to national 
growth and well-being (see US National Academy of Sciences, 1972) 
The operation of spaud allocation mechanisms in all aspects of urban 
life, hence the underlying causes of spatial disparities, are brought in- 
creasingly into the debate on policy problems and altenativea. 
Chitholm and Manners (1971). in • renew of policy problems in the 
British economy, have suggested other generating factors in the trend to 
a more sensiuve spatial and envtroomental perspecuve in thepubhc sec- 
tor One IS the long-term histoncil trend toward mcreased government 
involvement in soaal and economic life, and the recogrut ion that this in- 
volvement bis substantial ‘spread’ effects vertically through sectors of 
society as well ssgeographic^y acroiaregions and cities. Anotfaerfactor 
IS the renewed interest in govemiaent rcorgtaizstion— part of which is 
the redefimtion of spatial administrative mutt ind the reallocation of 
governmental reaponsibilitua A third factor is the question of en- 
wotuRental quality and the growing coanetioa that costing pnvate 
mechanisms are msuScieot or unwilling to compensate for negative 
externalities among urban activities and between uaeri of urban space 
and environraenta] resources’ 

The specific properties of an udian system which are of particular m 
terest to questions of policy are, however, seldom explicitly identified in 
the literature. One of the moat useful discussions of system properties m 

this regardisabook on social eeologybyEmeryandTnst (1972) subtitled 

’While the eonecra wah eorlraiuBeiilet vsriiqr derme bom ibe locel codudud 17 <r 

OtSy utin eyaem keel cnTiraeusemel ppoblette trt faKniUfl/ teea ee idmai to the plumips 
ornpoet] >nil nicloat] whu tTaenetieeBefrjiiiclKenm. |fr<> 
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'ContcxtuilAppreciatianioftheFuMreuthePretrat* Tbebaotoftbeir 
approach la the concept of t ‘complex aociil ijttcm* — tjttemt which do 
not (obnut easily to tradiiiooal methods of forma] systems thecoy The 
properties of these iyiten)S> listed bdow, pnmde a useful heunstic 
framework for filling out the coiiecptualiaation of what ti meant by an ur* 
ban system. Complex soaal ^atetaaraay be charactenxed si 

(1) adapttvt rather than tncehaniaiic systems. That it, a given stimulus A does 
not automaucally call forth a prtdnemiord rrspCDSe B, 

(2) Uoniitig lyateraa. which are conuoually changing their centre of gravity. 

Itrueture, and external linkages in a response t o genentive fanors, 

(3) tyaterns which sre open to lofluencet deriving bom their cxterai) 
(or contextual) enwonrnent 

(4) tysietna marked by eatreme tntrTTtlatednen among the conatituent 
pana — that is ctfganired eomplnny, 

(5) aystemt in which there it cootidertble niititutaithty or interchange of 
parts and fuoeuona 

Each of these properties has important impbcationa when applied to 
the urban system context The first two sufgen that urban systntu, like 
all loaa] aystems, are evcjrtog in many and vaned ways and that this 
erolution foUowt no simple mathentstical or predictable ftshtoo. The 
openness of urban systema, with tbeir mternal mterdependenoea, m* 
dicates that such aystenia must be analysed holistically and future states 
of development must be anticipated in relsuon to changes in the con* 
texCua] ennroomenc. This eawooment may, in the urban example, con* 
sist of the national economy in aggregate, social values, or the inter* 
national urban economy Wfuchiarelevantdependsonthespeoficpur* 
pose of each analysis. Ihe fihh property lUustra tes why the detection of 
emerguig trends in the stnicture of urban systems is extremely difficult 
and so frequently open to mismterpretation. Such trends are often 
masked by widespread substitution among components of the system, 
even though the over all structure msy appear to remam stsble, which 
may continue until the trends are irrever^ly advanced This is one of 
the important arguments for continuous momtormg tnd research on the 
urbanization process 

Z3 REDISTRIBUTIVE MECHANISMS AND INEQUALITIES 
Itisrelalivelyeasytodocnment as previously noted thatciuesmad 
ranredeiatatfniieyfrsrh o ijrtdtftofftfsdarirtff t rxCfggxi'wexAAsadiMwer 
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and that these nuea have becotne mcreatingly linked together id 
mutually adapuve(ynefflt(UrbuiStudiei,l972,Fnedminn, 1972a and 
1973). These attributes are probably most erphotJf recognised and 
utihzed in national planning in the Soaahtt world (Hams, 1970, 
Khorev and Khodzhayev, 1972). However, less is known about, hard 
data are more diiScult to come by, and oertainly policy thinking is less 
sensitive to the spatial ramificaitona of the growth and behaviour of 
these systems (Fred, 1973a and b. Simmons, 1974) Nevertheless, 
probably the simplest rt uoatles for the approach taken here rest first on 
the premises that tirfa in lyttemteust and that they are suitable objectsof 
policy biereat (Mesarovic and Rciaotan, 1972), and second on ^e im- 
portance of distributive raechamams operating vrithin the urban system 
and the effects of these Diecbanisma on growth and on inc^uilities in 
living conditions and soctal_ choice. While attempts to document the 
proeessea underlying these mechaftisma (Forrester, 1969, Harvey 
197), Wilson, 1972. Berry, 1 972a, and e. Fred, 1973b, Lasufn, 1973, 
von Doventer, 1973) and to construct indices of the resulting in* 
equiliuea (Hughes, 1972, Flax, 1972, Smith, 1973) have not been par- 
ucularly successful to date, thetr toeresamg imponance is leneruUy not 
open IQ question. Nevenheless, there laadaogcr in eonstnictmg and in* 
terpretmg such indices m ■ ipaual conteset of overemphssiaiDg place to 
place inequalities It the expettseofperson to person iflequahues. These 
two patterns are not necessarily the same * 

Despite the lack of substantive evidence, most rraders will agree that 
there are many distributive and redistributive mechanisms open tmg in 
modem society — capitahst and sociabst — serving to allocste income 
resources, goods, tdess, opportunities, and genc^y the elements of 
soasi well-being Often these nechtnitms tre des^ibed in terms of 
whether they contribute to miprovuig social eqmty or economic efficien- 
cy, neither, or more rarely both (Alonso, 1968a and b) Stated in this 
way, some of these mKharusms are considered to be more cnticai as 
potential policy problems than others. John Stuart MiU for example 
once argued that society has a greater responaibility for the diitnbuuon 
of wealth within the aoaal order than it doei for the operauon of the 

'TSepolcatlilprafalmihcn vbich AJonB(IVUb]l>beIiii • leofniilue riDtcy imollirwto 
tithcr nwftrUi or poUrj but U Dooe Ibi krii tpiponAnl. Tbt probleO) occordms Alonra li 
^rhctluT osuUf ihould So dincied u itgiuniar wloili thii la, in Wioaick itirscitormi, 

F'^'l’mir ti pltce pcmpcni; liUpooAlcSaihe ivmgrincotMoItrrpaniafodown. 
*k3nht6icoraMore*a7 family IftCftotTIiodflatBceliidcctlrr 0»*f*<l'** — pwpfc“'0'«- 
iTgioiiado nm. The kaioa lath adcbiiiiathMapaiuiaadaipatlalpoUcymeiaiireiiniiiabeuiulo- 

laleo together 
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economic (yttem as > whole (Dtcdilut, 1973). Of course the two 
rcsponstbilmea cannot be totiS; scpirtted. Further, it can be argued 
that government has a particulariy centraJ roJe to play tn dehmittng the 
spatial cxpretsioa of these meehaoitmt aince ptditical representation is 
temtonally based and because national unity ()uestioascoise into play 

The range and complexity of these distributional mechanisms has 
defied Simple analytical evaluauons. One indely derated example, that 
of mterurban or interregional migratiorv may be not ed bnefly here, ^\'ho 
benefits and who suffers ft^ such migration } Should policy encourage 
or discourage ihOK movementt directed toward the larger centres? 
That ia,da we encourage people to more to where jobs are available or 
do we subsidize jobs to move to where people currently bve? The wen* 
being of three groups hss to be considered the migrants themselves, 
those people left behind, and those the migranti join in the larger 
centres. 

Thompson (1972) has attempted sidieoiaiically to represent some of 
the intetTelttionships between these three groups in the migration 
ptocets (Figure 2.2], tn reference to population lue. Migration from 
rural cress (A) to small ctuet (B. C, and D) it argued to be m nearly 
everyone’s Ust interest (in tenni of real income), including those the 
fflignnts joioed in the ciuei. On the ooe hind fsmung may become 
more efiicient with fewer fsrmera to support, and on the other hand, the 
labour reariet of the recaviog oly ahould become more diversified and 
a larger population should improve the rtnge end quslity of urbsn ser* 
vices available to existing residents as wtO as to the migrants. 

There is, however, i point of diminishing returns (stone moves along 
the graph from A to EV In the most widely pubhcixrd case, the move- 
ment from small towns (B) to the large metropolitan centres (E), 
Thompson argues thst the migrants themselves may gam m income 
(weB-bemg?) but those left behoid arid those already la the large aties 
will onbalance lose. The snuU town wiOtufferbecauseithas trouble even 
at Its present size in providing sufficient labour opportunities ind ser- 
vices. The big cities into whidi ibe migrants move may have little to 
gain from greater sire but much tolosefin cosgestioa costs, poQutioa, 
etc.) Thus, migration of this Qrpe may be of net benefit to the indi«dual 
migrant but is not in the broad puUic interest. However the case is 
argued, It IS clear that measures of the impact of nugiation must con 
sider the welfare of all tevtwtol toaety, not just that of the participants 

Most of these mechanisms probably have their most senous and via 
ble consequences at the local levd, that is within the daily urban system 
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Fia 2.2. Schowuc Ou(lu<« at Wclfin ihmigh NSi^tJen b rUum to 

Fopuittion 8ii«(freiiiTbonp«CD. 1972. 119). 


ind even within uid between uibu neigbbou/bood}, rather than at the 
national or regional level Thua the fim pnonty u urban policy must 
continue to be, as it hu m the past, at the istra-urban level The moat 
immediate and substantial aoaalbenefitt from planning, as Richardson 
{1972) has argued, will probably come from toproveme n tsut the spatial 
Organization of the metropohun ^stem itself Even ao, what goes on at 
the intratitban level is inuoiitely interrelated to broader processes of 
growth tod mcome redislrifaution m the nation at a whole The above 
migration example is an excellent illuatnuon. It still may be more 
efficient for the nation's eoooonuc system for the population tocontmue 
to concentrate in even larger urban centres. The costs of such concen- 
tration. increased congestion, traffic, service costs, and pollution, 
however, are borne locally So the argument can be made both ways 
and It 13 not clear how one dednes the public interest. Nevertheless it is 
obvious that intra urban growth and change cannot be fully understood 
Independently of processesof uiban and regional systems development, 
and that socio-«conomic problems at the local level cannot be effecuvely 
solved without influencing these broader processei m desired 
du^ctions. 

Nowhere it the operation and the impact of these redistributive 
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tnechuiismi more evident ind KaiiUee ihtn in the complex exunple of 
poverty Harvey(1971)tndPih](1971),tmon2otber«, hive trgued that 
in our tooety tn individual • «cS*t>ong ii ii much determined by 
where he bmeibyhiipoutionintheconeemporvyaoctalorder WTiile 
not a new discovery, the recognition of dut d lality in aoaal welfare has 
only rtcenOy come to play a part in the formulation of lubaa growth 
tirategies (tee Section 4 2 on Swedish policy). Harvey goes on to argue 
that research muat explore and pobcy roust attempt to regulate what he 
refers to it the ‘fnnge benefit!* of the operitioa of the urban lystoa 
rahl(1971)aIaoiuggrtti that ihcrange in apaiialineijuality by region ii 
probably greater m moat wntcmcountnes than ii the range of inequali* 
ty embedded in the occupational atructurt. Moreover, he luggeata that 
the former appeart to be widening more rapidly than the latter 
Whatever the relative balance in the source of uwjuahtiet, it is 
generally accepted that the failure to understand the redifuibutive 
mechanisma operating within the urban system inhibits, if not 
precludes, clfective moves on the part of government to achieve greater 
ei^ualiiy tn soaal welfare (ffockman and Paterson. 1974). A Marxist m* 
ierpretation (Harvey, 1971} would of course deny that eueh equality is 
festibU within the capitalistic uibaa*economic ^ttem, but even if 
accepted this premise does not duiunate the political Dcceaaity of at 
least tryiog to reduce the ddfereotitls through direct govenunent in- 
tervention. Even in Easccm Europe massive effona to ledistribute 
resources in favour of soaety's less fortunsie have bees Ihistrated in 
part by the redistributive effects of the urban system which appear to be 
creating new or deeper psttcnis tS soaal inequality (Konrad and 
Sael^nyt, 1969). 

/2C4 GROWTH IN URBAN SYSTEMS 

Growth within (rather than of) urban syitema hai been one of the 
prmapti factors in acoentuating these redistributive mechanisms. 
Vanations m growth among atiea hare bees interpreted ta rtnout 
ways. One ipproach, taking the example of population distribution by 
aty aixe. assumes thst populstmi growth is a stochastic random 
proceaa following the taw of ‘proportionate effect’ That la, the relative 
growth of a city is a constant but random component of ita present pop- 
ulation sue. Rcbson (1973^ for example, has rsamioed nmeteenth- 
century urban population growth in Britain using this approach. 

The populauon sue of any given oty in such framev^ka it deter- 
mined by Its historical potiboofornnk) m both national and regional 
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(h) Modi£<d lucTirdun) diffunm, dii^jaf simerait pithi cd nw 
(erutan bcrng ei aemoPdiferoK fertdffiJtptcd bva fnd cad 
Twnqnat. 


Fic X3. T*K>MaiMtcdOi5b<iQB0isLth«aSjtteik 

txtent, tnd rate of diSuaioo b e tw e en auea thui become potential polic; 
Tanable^ and the conM^uenees of differratial diffuaoo become the 
object! of that pobey Forinatance it u held that the incotne-producisg 
vdue or Maal bentf t dennog from the lacroductioo of anj gives m 
novation generalljr decline! rapidly over time. Also, mo^t umovationt 
have a minimum threshold aiae of city secesaaiy for adoption which, 
although the threshold may faB with technological change, effectively 
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truncates the tUocsuon of opportunities within that social system. 
Consequently, urban centres which are penphersUy located and small 
will receive fewer beneflta from innoystions later, with relauvely less 
economic and social impact, than the Urge metropolitan centres or 
those smaller centres located closer to the heartland of the urban system. 

Pred (1973b) has reeendy provided a more extensive basis for inter* 
preting urban systems growth in advanced economies in terms of m* 
tersction among atiea and organuttiooi. He argues that the most 
telling madequacy of classical location theory is its neglect of informs* 
tion as a location factor (tsard, 1970). Me then ouihoes t conceptual 
framework based on conceptsof intcrurbtn information circulation and 
the multiplier effects of location decisions of large organizations. These 
two are considered to feed back upon each other in deternunuig the 
development pattern of systems of ones. The component processes of 
urban dnelopment lo this approach may be nimmarued at 
(t) the genenuon, by the expanaioit of metropoLtan*beNd activities, of non 
lo^ routuplier elT«ti through the opersiioo of large-mle orgaalaitions. By 
nm*toetl |i metat the ktermetropolitaa scale of bienctioa. 

(2) the rapid diffusion of growthmducing innoveiioni horn ooe Urge aty to 
another, often skipping Inierioediitebut imallercettrts, and 

(3) the rvsulting tecuiaulsuon in ■ few large urbin centres of operatioail 
dedsioivmskuig functions, which in torn sITects ihe distribution of Jol^ 
providing organirsdoRtl on It Oneurportentpolicyiaiphctuon olookuigat 
orginizatione in (his manner, for esample is ibst efToiis tt decentralizing 
productive funnions to penphery regioos enty result in a much Urger growth 
in administrativejoba within the organization involved, jobs which tncreasuig 
ly arc concentrate in the metropobtin eores 

Thit view focuses pnmanly on the role of major urban centres in cap- 
turing and redistnbuUng uibsn growth, and is, in the words of the 
author, s *big-city' model of urban system evolution. It is most relevant 
for our purposes here m (hit it emphasizes the mereaaing dominance of 
large cities, and the need for policy-onented research to focus explicitly 
on the organizational structures of society, as well as the range of 
linksges within and between uues and the large organizations.' 

* latrruuon paitwai vilKu ttf ■mtl or UaSs «i^a tTvenr miy obnouUj te o, 

Ipr^-tena, w la fcr i vrrw snU Is rwv iSrir palirm, w baunsl^f inltfrtttd mill 

M lonal groivtS SDd bgiMM cydea XicrtpUir ihcT* bn bCEii coMalmblt istevra 4mor,| 
Smpipbm sM rv(bie<t wim •<> to Ac AotoHm B,diiiuooi at Kooenk powth nd >d(bi» 
inn vnbia «n uibia ryiiuin (me Rta(, CtnttW and JctTrvr IM* tiMcii and llaQni. tS)l 
CawtiCKtof aadjdtrry IVtl tnJ}<ff,vr lf7S faratniplta).Mo«,uch inalyati nn vanatnoa 
to proluRica a, wiavploimml rain i» funofm Iw ibamnanilaMn af ■owmlc liB|adin, and 
Iba lima h(, tanJml to arban lalcnnias la frOBaL 
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^VluIe Fred’s frameworic hasDMbeenexteQSiTeiy tened (and due to 
Its (»mplexicy mty nerer be), tbe concepts are also usefid best ts a 
gmde-bne m identifying some of the practical problems facing pobcy* 
makers concerned with altenng urban growth patteroa and citytize dis- 
tributions. Mulupber effecta from economic growth and social change 
donotf^miarilydiffuaedownthcivbaahisrarcby Instead the^ are dia- 
semmated between cities of tunOar tize, initially tbe Urge metiopoliun 
centres, and then aomewhat later filter down to smaller centres, 
producmg a modified hierarchy of diffusion patterns (Figure 2.7b). la 
the case of innovations ongtnaung in smaller cen tre s, they may move 
quickly up the hierarchy to the metiopohian centres and then outward 
across the nation, with little or no impact at the point of origin. The m- 
ertasag scale; integration, and power of moderD organizations 
(Galbraith, 1973) assure that this complex, pattern of mteraction 
dommated by Urge ciues contmues, and consequently that small centres 
are eoast^eatl}' 1^ out.^ From a poliey viewpomt Fred coodudea that 
goveniment deasions on sudh issues as urban dectntnluation and 
regional balance must take into account the mter d ependepct between 
orgamzaucos, and la particular (he direction of tafonnsuoa Soars tad 
the distributioo of mterurban muhipher effects, if they wish to sureeed, 
Similarly, an urban system strategy must be cognizant of these same 
fundamenui processes if the ^sterns termmology is to mean anything 
111 an apphed pobcy aeose. 

Z5 OPTIMAL CITY SIZE AND URBAN POLICY 

Another variant of the interest in urban growth and aty eiae has been 
tbe continuing search for an ’optimal’ size of oty, or an optimal aty-size 
distribution. This search has pennested much of the debate on ur 
baa pobcies as well as ahiped tbe directioo of basic reseaicb (Neutze, 
1965. Parr, igTO.Mirrless, mZ.Richardson, 1972, 1973sandb.Mera, 
1973) One rationale for dus interest la obvwus. As a pobcy issue, the 
specification of an optimum wmJd provide a conoete objective and an 
explicit entenon for deci tiona in allocating scarce pubLc resources. And 
It would lessen some of the political opposition to limiting the size of 
certain aties where it was considered necessary for other (but ofren un- 
defined) reasons In terms of research, the optimal city problem also 

' lo Smiopmg aiDntnef ds dTccu sf Aew f mtmet tst pvticaluly txensc. Fncdmtim 
{IVTZa taS b, 1973) bmt dertloped tu dtb^Ve frimsworS. hit gootl iheotj of rotimed 
dnclofnicst vhidi lUtitLi the tnnrtwif diipijny b t t»« m beinltad tod psiplB^ d dd- 
dcrdrrdefed tcatonx*. Ttie he«nluil.pnplie,^ Skheuntoy hu ilio best lo Eafoprxn 

la ton iti tMin RutSDiki. 1972) tail to WecBiAamia{1UT I971X 
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buJi inm'chaAjsffl which wouUcswrtKlf-fui^uflin^gnnrtbftbovet 
certain threshold tue of city 

Much of the laeriture on new town plinmng and regional derelop* 
ment policy hai focuaetl explicitly or tmplfcttly on chit problem of 
ilduung a miniimun aixe of centre. UfuaQy Uui nununum it meatured in 
the narrow aenae of total population and the ettimatet vary, depending 
on the purfxrae, from 2S 000 to over t million. There it aome a g i ce m ent 
that III the context of aoea ac aelf-auataining regional ^owtfa centre* a 
minimum population of between 200,000 and 2SO,000 n neceaaaiy 
(Alonao, 1970, llanaen, 1972. Richardion, t97?bV W*hatrrer the tue 
nnge of threahold tpeei£ed. any framewori for regulating national or 
(ub-natioRiI urban (yatemi w^ have to conaiJer the queation of 
matching ciiy tue ranget. employment opponumtiet, and the aUocauon 
of public tervieca, if it it to adiieve more orderly and equitable growth 
within Uwae lyttema TTiii matching proctaaia now an integral part of 
the Swrdith regiona] amviure pobey to be dmaicd in Section 4 1 
Otherwite, the queation of optimabiy in urban tyitemaperr* doeasot 
eonstilute a major theme m thit review It may, however, be uteful for 
the rerder ca keep (bn queftAm la eund ut tata^nttag the folhnrstg 
diKutaioni on the patterea and eonaequencet of urban growth m the 
four eountnea under etudy 

16. URBAN STRUCTURE JN THE COMrARISOS COUNTRIES 
SEtECTED TACTS 

AQ eountnea exhibit differtr^ paitema of urbantaitioQ and varying 
cxprvasiont of the aboi e lyatempiopcniea. The four under r ev iew here 
are no exception. Britain haa an older, more mature, and induatnalty 
baaed ayatemofcniea-Auttnlia and Canada atill have componenia oft 
frontier economy, ba*ed on Batura! n»otim exploitation and export*. 
undert)ing their pattema of urbanuatioo. Aa a result then urban 
ayttema are ttiU filling out, with new oiiea animg to replace othera in 
the hierardiy, and with paccenit of linbagea between auea remaining 
weak relative to external Imkagea. Sweden haa many of these tame 
propertiea, but tends to be somewhat more isolated from external 
pressures than Australia or Canada, or Bntam for that matter 
Given these differences, and the stated emphaai* on pobey, few direct 
empirical companaona of urbanuation in the four eountnea are under- 
taken here. This would be the subject of another book Fortunately 
exteniive desenpuve review* of urban devdoj^enc in each country 
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tlrnd^ Clin — for Canada (Lithwi^ 1970); Australia (Rose, 1972); 
Britain (Hall tt al., 1972); and for Svredea {Odaaan and DibStaf, 
1970) — and need not b« repeated here. The closest parallels in urban 
eyttemc structure are between Aoatrabi tad Canada, tome of whtch 
have been documented elantherc (Bourne, 1974). However, as 
baclgrousd to subsequent section^ a teledionorsummarystsiisticsis 
provided below. 

Urban system structure can be succinctly di^layed b terms of a few 
standard bdicea' the de^e of urban population concentration, 
numbers of atiet and aiae dittributuma, and growth rates. These b> 
dices are also key issues b the urbin p^cy debate to follow. Relative to 
most of IVestem Europe none of the four countries ihowi an ntremely 
high degree of metropolitan concentration (Table 2.1), although the 
TABLE 2 1 

COMPARATIVE LEVELS Of URBAN POPULATION 
CONCENTRATION 

AUSTRALIA, CANADA. SELECTEO WESTERN EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. UNITED STATES. 1960/1-1970/1 

P>«oenl«nef Total Urban Popijliilon 
Living In 


Pe'eant Thr** Thrao 

Countrv Population Largwl Largest Largeti Largest 

Urbenliad Canire Cantres Centra Centres 


1960/1 


1970/1 


AUSTRAUA 

AuiUlt 

CANADA 

Denmark 

Finland 

Norway 

Poriuoa) 

SWEDEN 
Swiaarland 
UNITED KINGDOM 
United Siataa 


83 1 
C8 8 

78 1 
77 3 
83 1 
57 9 

69 4 
43 3 

79 5 
77 2 


24 9 
83 9 
163 
48 2 

25 0 
33 1 
B«9 
27 2 

24 3 

25 7 
10 3 


54 5 
71 7 
35 0 
64 0 
33 7 
50 4 
78 7 
46 3 
46 3 
38 9 
21 S 


24 9 
81 0 
169 
45 7 

27 6 
33 1 

28 2 

23 2 

24 2 
g 7 


54 4 
89 4 
39 3 
67 1 
43 9 
50 3 

60 7 
6S9 
37 6 
20 8 


Sources EuropeannaurestdaptedfrtifnEFTA<1973)atudy atheraderivedfrom 
national sources 
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populations of Australia and BnUm are among the most higUj or- 
banaed in the world (83 and 80 per cent respectively). Specifically, the 
proportion of urban population resident in the three largest 
(metropohtan) centres is highest, as expected, in Australia, and lowest 
inBntain niess indices, of course, depend la large part oa the coun- 
try's geographic size and total population as well as on the method of 
delimiting urban areaa. Britain differs ahsrply from the other three — in 
both scale and complexity— cootauung more major centres than the 
other three countries put together and a larger population m the three 
dommant conurbations than m either Sweden or Austraha nationally 
All four countnea dearly have much higher levels of population coacea~ 
tration by size than the United States. Over time there seems to be kttle 
in the way of a consistent trend except that in most of the larger coun- 
tries other than Canada tfus particular index of concentraaon has 
tended to decline 

Unfortunately, all such uniform indices suffer from the same limita- 
tion. Urban population coocentratioo tales varying forma, anddiffifnog 
consequences, in each country in response to a diisunilar mix of 
developmental processea and constninta. In Austraha, for example, 
concentration la prunanly a convergence of state population on the state 
capital cities, in Britain it is the growth of the South East and the 
Midlands regions, in Canada it is the polaruation of heartland and 
penphery, and m Sweden concentration eontmues in southern coastal 
locations. In Canada and Sweden concentration m the three largest cen 
tres as m Table 2 I is a useful measure, although the consequences 
differ, simply because etch has three dominant metropolitan areas- 
Some of these issues wdl be discussed further in the sections on each 
country to follow 

Obtaining even remotely comparable population data for cities in 
different countries is a difficult task Of particular concern are the dis- 
torted images that result from usmg pohtical definitions of cities- The 
populaaons of uidividual urban centres ate bated in Table 2.2for Bntaio. 
T able Z3 for Sweden, Table 2.4 for Austraha, and Table 2.S for Canada. 
In all four cases, the defioitiooal umts represent some form of the 
‘extended’ or fiiactional urban area concept The units are larger than 
mumcipal aties, and all confomj m varying degrees to the metropohtan 
area concept (SMSA) used tn the U S Centus (Berry, 1^68) 
Consequently, cQ four definitioas emphasize tbe economic integration 
of city and outlying suburbs-^argely in the form of commuting entena 
and regional labour catchment areas — m the context described above as 
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TABLE 2^ 

POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
ISMLAt) ENGLAND ANO WALES 1961-6 
{over 2$OOOOf»iipul«( cm> 


Populationa (ihousandsl 


Rank 

SMLA 

1961 

1966 

9^ Change 

( 

London 

a 166 7 

8 690 7 

-2 99 

2 

Blffhlnaham 

2 693 1 

2 750 1 

2 12 

3 

Manehnter 

2 041 7 

2012 7 

-1 42 

4 

Lrvarpool 

1480 9 

1450 2 

-2 08 

E 

Leeds 

1 163 S 

1 177 9 

2 24 

6 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

l061 7 

1 ose 7 

-0 50 

7 

SheiTeld 

949 6 

956 3 

0 7 

8 

Bntiol 

661 2 

694 5 

6 1 

9 

Coventry 

643 7 

687 9 

68 

10 

Non ngham 

6S4 7 

654 9 

3 2 

11 

Stoke 

619 1 

623 8 

09 

12 

Lelcefter 

466 6 

603 6 

103 

13 

CaMR 

432 6 

440 8 

1 9 

14 

Southampton 

401 8 

432 8 

7 7 

IS 

Portsmouth 

410 4 

427 5 

42 

16 

Hull 

419 5 

425 8 

1 5 

17 

Brighton 

337 8 

342 8 

1 6 

18 

Dertry 

314 S 

324 1 

3 1 

19 

Boumemouih 

305 0 

317 7 

42 

20 


286 9 

3107 

8 3 

21 

M ddlasborough 

289 6 

300 6 

3 8 

22 



299 3 


23 

Read ng 

241 7 

279 1 

11 4 

24 


269 5 

274 0 

1 6 

2S 

Southend 

246 B 

271 2 

9 8 

26 


249 7 

250 8 

04 


Source Ad*Rwdfror»iH»B«»> 19T3 Vol 1 Chap 
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Table za 

FOPUIATION OF PniNCIPAt UBBAN CENTRIS IN AUSTRALIA 
lov»r 60000 ptvulillon) 


RtnL 


Population (In thoutyndt) 

X Chang* 

1966-71 

1001 

16BS 

IB2I(«I 

, 

Srtr*y MSW 

2 tea 

2442 

2T2S 

11 4 

2 

M*!boum* Vic 

1012 

2 10B 

2J94 

13 e 

3 

Brtiban* Old. 

S22 

714 

816 

14 8 


AiSalta* SA. 

688 

228 

909 

11 1 

S 

P•f1^WX 

420 

600 

842 

294 


N»wet«l* N S.W 

209 

234 

260 

6 8 


Wononocfig NSW 

132 

162 

166 

14 8 


C«nt>*n* AC-TAI S.W 

66 

02 

168 

99 8 


Hw«rtT«A 

<16 

119 

130 

02 

to 

OmIo'<o Vie. 

91 

10$ 

Its 


It 

OeidCe*(t.Oidy>isw 

34 

63 

74 

33 8 

12 

Tewn*v<n« Qki 

61 

67 

89 

31 1 

t3 

lJyn(tV^T*i. 

62 

60 

62 

mrm 

14 

B«n«tttVie. 

66 

56 

S9 

Kffl 

IS 

Tocrwocmbt. Qid 

60 

$2 

56 

Wm 


(»> ln<furt(«At>0')9’n««. 

Sou*** ^piM»lion In lettMmi. Cmna 1951 fi’tv Aut^tBtn 
BiWMU cl St«li*lC« AiritrtI ^^~Penu/»t)on cntf DwtlUnft In toe*/ 
Ccrfrrm*nlAfWti*n4Vit»nC»nmt. 1971 Crntui; By’lMJnfl Pirl9 
Ay(tri>ia T«bl«C Ab«lrtt>«'<Bu'«»ucl Stillttln. 
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TABLE 2 6 

POPULATION OP METROPOLITAN AREAS |CMA*) IN CANADA 
1961-71 

PDpult(Ion{lniliou*andsl 


Rank 

CMA 

1961 

1956* 

1971 

1966-71 

, 

Montreal Qua 

2110 

2571 

2 743 

6 7 

2 

Toronto OnL 

1625 

2290 

2 828 

14 8 

3 

Vancouver B t 

790 

933 

1082 

160 

4 

Ottawi Hull Onl/Que 

430 

529 

600 

10 9 

5 

Winnipeg Min 

476 

509 

540 

6 2 

6 

Ham tion Ont 

395 

457 

499 

90 

7 

Edmonton Alta 

337 

425 

496 

16 4 

8 

Quebec CItir Qua 

058 

437 

491 

100 

9 

Calgary Alta 

279 

331 

403 

21 6 

to 

•Nlegere-StCatherlnes Ont 

217 

285 

000 

63 

U 

London Ont 

161 

254 

286 

12 9 

)i 

Wln^tOrOnt 

190 

208 

259 

85 

13 

Kitchener Ont 

16$ 

192 

227 

ISO 

14 

Hf llfae NS 

184 

210 

223 

6 2 

16 

Vletona 8 C 

154 

175 

196 

11 7 

18 

Svdbu/v Ont 

111 

137 

155 

16 0 

17 

Regina Sask 

112 

132 

141 

6 3 

}$ 

'Chieouilm>~JofVti »r» 0«* 

105 

130 

134 

09 

19 

St Johns Nfid 

91 

118 

132 

12 1 

20 

Saskaiooa Sask. 

96 

lie 

128 

9 1 

21 

•Oshawa-Whitby Ont 

61 

106 

120 

13 0 

22 

ThunderBay Ont 

92 

108 

112 

32 

23 

Saint John N 8 

96 

104 

107 

2 4 


‘Revised and a>oanded 1966 Census areas besed on 1971 definitions 
*CMA created In 1971 Census flstutes for preceding yasis are aitimates 
‘Not officially classed as a CMAIn the Census although its population exceeded 
the rninimum threshold of 100 000 In 1971 
Source Statistics Canada preUmlnaty estimates 1972 
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aside &om the three largest metropohtaa ima, has as unusiall; 
equahtanan distribuuoni wl^ Australu’i sue distribution is sererely 
truncated below the level of the state capitals largely because of its 
limited population base (see Section 5 1). 

AVhile numerous authors have searched for gaps in each of these dis- 
tributions — and some have read important policy implications into the 
existence of such gaps — there do not seem to be any general pattens in 
this example, nor any reason to expect that there should be. There wiDi 
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of course, be gaps if the urban ayatem coautaa few «fics or there is i 
dominant primate city AJthough there are no common gaps m the siae 
distributions m Figure 14, there are breaks in the midd]e>size popula* 
Uon range — m fact the range vbich researchers have frequently 
specified as a minimum necessary for creating growth centres capable of 
acting as alternatives to the dominant metropolitan centres (Ilinsen, 
1972) These breaks occur at difierent population aiaes m each country 
in Sweden, from 200,000 to 400,000, in Australia, from 250 000 to 
600,000, in Canada, from 300,000 (o 450,000, and in Britain, from 
350 000 to 450,000 and from 700.000 to about 1,000 000 It is m- 
terestmg and perhaps disturbing to note how consistently these same 
crude figures emerge in the discussions on bmiting metropobtan 
development, ss w ell is in the new town snd growth centre literature, in 
all four countries (Sections JV and V) Whether they mean anything in 
reahty is quite another question 

Differences m the recent growth behaviour of these systems also 
provide another dimension to the current urban policy debate It is to be 
expected that the growth rates of mdmdua] urban areas will converge, 
With mcressing aty size, on the ntuonsl growth rate or the average 
g’owth of all oties in the urban system ss s whole In other words, the 
vanability of urban growth is highest in the smaller city size ranges and 
decreases steadJy upward through the size hierarchy This empincii 
relationship has been widely detnonstrsted, ss examples for the 
Amencan urban system by Thompson (1972) and Beny (1973b), for 
Soviet citiea by Hams (1970) for Bnush ptiea by Robson (1973), for 
Welsh towns by Carter (1972), for central Canadian pties by Barber 
(1972), and for both Canadian and Australian aties by the author 
(Bourne, 1974) The latter corapanson is mcluded here as Figure 2 5 
since It illustrates the point, and given that census defimtions for the 
two sets of cities are maonsbly coropstihle The possible ressons for 
such a regularity are numerous larger citiea represent a greater share of 
total national population and therefore through weight of numbers will 
strongly influence the average rate of growth, smaller pties are more 
speaalized m functional make up and are therefore more ausceptible to 

eountKl— pctiannhl)t*ro lti« bifii oC • mMiinwn t»o(te of ehou* In I viag eo- 

omioracni* uj cconotolc opponuniUo^-Uia hto&o In Uieie d ■ribotuioi bcMme foul pobiti 
fcrpticjdcb»<«i.niequ*nlc«i,liowe*«r bfwMnnnpl ctled, ind moiMrti oihw thia poj> 
ulnuM iggngttro >re mwobis to (viluticatr-voeiliitributioiiL For • oummurof tbe auttia- 
«l«d on llinien tU?:), Fnedmum llWZb), AbMsfmA Hi*er«Ttiid(H7Z). Pred (lS73b) 
btcre(m]),Bcrr7(|97}),1UcWooo(lS73b) M>SacaR(|974X 



PK. a Kdtuonthip of CravOi Rw* to Cxy So*. Autnkon uJ Cue* 

(Nvinben rda to TtMn £* titS 

tmfultr periods of boom md bun. tod. if the diffusion pn>e**» 

111 the tttinner bnefly described m Section 2.4, then BsiHer aliet wiS 
Suffer from in inconsistent flowof ben^tf from new mno'rttic*)^ 
inycsse, as fieTTy(i971c)ao(e*.ane unporunt p^cy ptobt^n nuflie 
u tttbilizmg the grovth of the crntBercroCm. 

locompannj the figures la Table* 2^ to 2.5, ooeobnouscontrsst is 
the rery rapid grotrtb of the larger metropolitia centres tO Sweden. 
Austnha. and Canada (eedudiog Montreal la recent years)* eod the 
slow growth or even decline of pc^nilations in most of the Itrfe British 
conurbations.** The unprtnt of panrcgulatory pohaesonuHisn growth 
(or the lack thereof) ts present la each cf these treads Overfytng the 
issue of populaaon concentration noted iboee, therefore, is the further 

'• A^hnft • tUMuUc pool. Uw SSIU m b the FEP *w>T ^ 

m pjpdjuao Bij Kmit; retet OWBufraUse 6W4 tic artM an to luburb^ w envbw 

Imeiau made Ukc Kpai «f UeSnl hit dewSp '"^x*** wS«i 
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problem of excessively rspid nitionil peculation growth and its unpact 
m both urban Canada and Australia, sod the possible social con- 
sequences of population decline onbving conditions in the Bntish con- 
urbations which Eversley (1972) has effectively descnbed These issues 
will be taken up again in Sections IV and V 

The highest proportional growth rates in all four countnes were 
recorded among two types of centres in the middle-size range for m- 
dependent or free-standing centres in favoured locations and with 
growing local economies (such as Edmonton, Calgary, and Ottawa, 
Perth and Canberra, Leicester and Southampton, and Coteborg), or 
smaller centres adjacent to the ‘daily urban systems’ of the metropolitan 
cores (such as Kitchener and Oshawa near Toronto, Wollongong near 
Sydney , Luton, Reading, and Southend near London , and Vasteras and 
Uppsala near Stockholm) Whether these trends suggest a slowing 
down of population conceniratioa m the largest centres has yet to be 
determined — and even so it should be remembered that m terms of the 
impact of growth absolute numbers of people are as important as 
percentage changes lo population. 

The degree, denocy, and com^coty of contemporary population 
eoncentration in urban Bntata wairaots further emphaua. It u only 
really apparent if one looks, at the PEP group did, at contiguous labour 
market areas (see Hall it el , 1973) Their study identified two major ur- 
banized regions in Britain (exduding Scotland) — London and the 
Midlands (Figure 2.6) Arcmod London there are 26 contiguous 
SMLAs — akin to the standard metropohttn ‘consoLdated’ itatistical 
area employed m the U S Census (i e. Chicago-Gsry, New York-New 
Jersey) These SMLAs encompassed ooe-lhird of the total urban pop- 
ulation in England and Wales in 1966i. A second contiguous grouping 
represenimg 40 SMLAs, covers almost all of central England including 
the East and West Midlands, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, and contamed 
nearly 44 per cent of the 1966 urban population. With a few minor 
extensions, these two areas combined encompass 90 per cent of the ur- 
ban population m England and Wales and 75 per cent of the total 
national population.** The only comparable concentration in the other 
three countries is in Cansda around Lake Ontario (Oshawa-Toron- 
to-Hainilton-Niagara-Kitchencr, CMAt) but with 3 8 millions and 

’ 6r«* SMLAi f«r 1*71 •»« iTiil^ble it the UtM of wnloig Uto the 

ddumtiuoii end ineljm* of Shtl^e el preent OKSode Seoilend, bat an bemg cxicndnl { >a 
l*7l Ccntue murot to include the eioia Sconidi wbu cecirce. See Depinmenl of Cec^nplip 
{^NlfardcuSi. 
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Jess than 20 per cent of the national population total it is on a significant' 
ly smaller scale Obviously the detailed spatial geometnes of ^e urban 
systems viewed m aggregate are largdy uiuque to each country So too 
are the expressions of urbait problems. 

OnefinaJ point, and a critii^ property of all social systems, is the inj* 
portance of external influencea on economic development and urban 
system growth. The urban systems of Britam and Sweden differ from 
those of Australia and Caoada in terms of the specific nature anddirec* 
uon of their 'openness* (or, conversely, their dosedness) to external in- 
fiuence, but ill four countries are, by international standards, far from 
closed systems. Such lOteracfioQ may tske several lonns goods move- 
ment, migration, risk capital, and trade.’' The relative extent of foreign 
ownership typical of the Australian and Canadian economies (and 
natural resources), is unique, and it effectively limits independent 
national policy action, but the trend toward icmasing mternsiional 
ownership is not uiuque Sweden, as hutory has shown, tends to be 
somewhat eocially insular (and m Europe, geographically isolated) , con- 
sequently It has had more tune and internal freedom to eseraae control 
over Its Own social and urban problems. But it also is inaeaungly 
dependent on foreign trade and multi-nsuonal firms, many of which, 
although based m Sweden, are responsive to uternctiOR^ economic 
cycles. Britain's economy is also doiely Unied to economic and social 
impulses whose origin is outside the ares of direct political control 
While this utterdependence ts charactenstK of all tradiag niCiORS, it is 
Unusually strong in Bntaio, and it will probably increase ai policies of 
the European Ecoaonuc Community (EEC) on economic and monetary 
tntegrtcion begin to work th eiuaelv es out The effect of the ESC on 
future locational planning strategics m general, and urban policies in 
particular in Bnt am (and in Sweden), may be one of the most interesting 
new dimensiODi to watch. 

" For I diKuwion of llui tUndion wVtn igirlomdiKin, m Bourn* uvl MacKinnon (197Z) 
•ndY(>tet(l974).Fartoaneainicnl of Saimwau •gtoncntlonilo AuacraLi — Indudinsthe 
cetilnl New Soutli Walei conuitfiion wound Srdn^ and the McIbaiinio.Ceclonc-WcKenipon 
ana-.«c Cliite(l9;0) and Rom (l97iV 

" One mcaaura of llw opconea^cracouavr aaeonormciQiatemto festcnii] biBuencc Uihc Im 
ponance of forclsn trade bi (ha patiofia] ccononr At a poportlon of local SroM national product 
(CNF) (oRljro Ixad* ia aliooii 091101!/ urpactaBl in at laaal Ihrea cf the countrua ondtr aiud/ 
Tndaacceuniarw 23 SofCNP niBma ii,2} 1 percent bSaraden. and 23 ) per cent In Canada. 
The Sfure fur Bmain la thchigheai for an/najnr enlon lo Europe Canada a la thehijhacl of the 
nldille.^ wcatcni ecooomet while Bwadrot ia ihe loartat (eacept ht Spam] of the amaDcr 
European ttonoouev man/ of which oppraaeli iba SO per cent mark. Generali/ howeetr the 
proportion of CNF repreiented b/ trade (le«a deaaaaci with faKretauif liaa of counii/ The U S. 
Sliira It iboul 3 ppertent, and Uiereforo that) B.Rpr«ictiiaa rdaued/ doted nttionaiacotiemie 
a/Rem in telauon 10 the aboea four countnea. 



SECTION III 

Urban Strategies: 
Issues and Responses 


PUBDC policy formijlation i» the art of poLucal deoiioo-matmg under 
uncertainty Different atylea, modes, and sequences of deasion-making 
are of course involred la and appropriate to the setting out of any public 
policy (Boulding, 1970) la western soacties most policies tend to be 
ameliorative and responsive, directed towsrds sbori'terxa goafs and tbe 
solution of past or current prcMems rather thin to the anticipation of 
future needs or the creation of desired future ststet. 

The normal sequence of events in urban policymaking also tends to 
be od hoe that is, ongoing proeessesfin and of society) leid to certtin 
outcomes, pan of which become defined as problems, some of these m 
turn become impontnt sooal issues, which may (or miy not) sohcit a 
political response in terras of policy Tndiboaally, although the par' 
ticular mixture and sequence vanes m each country, policy approaches 
to the problems generated by twentietb<entuiy urbanization have 
followed this same pattern 

The present section sttempu, m very bnef terms, to get a context of 
definitions and frameworks for decisioo'ouking which may assist in 
ordering and mterpreting the attempts of four diverse countnes to 
regulate urbaaizatioo. How do we d^e urban strategies? Wbat con 
ceptual models exist for organizing studies of decision making m 
national pfanon^? Can these models be related to the processes of tir* 
banization and specifically to urban synema concepts? 

3 1 DEFINING URBAN STRATEGIES 

If what IS intended by an urban aystem strategy is expbatly and 
narrowly defined, then this study would have next to nothmg to review 
No country known to the author has ta yet a formal and operational 
policy of urban system regulation. If on the other EanA the concept is 
relaxed somewhat, to include any and all information with an unpbcit 
bearing on the two themes of thia volume—urban systema and location 
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poLctes— then virtutUy all of thelitenture in regional development and 
planning, transpon, housing, growth poles, national physical and en* 
vironmental planning, at ueli aa aspects of public Goance, become rele- 
vant. Not an can be treated adequately m one book. 

Therefore, in casting a net over the enormous quantity of academic 
literature, government reports, and poliucal proflouncemenis on urban 
poliaes and problema the catch win vary widely depending on the mesh 
of the net. lliut we will tread rather softly here on a middle course 
between these extremes, one which it selective but which maintains a 
unified focus around the stated themes while recognising the obvious 
contribution of insights from policy fields related to these themes. 

The use of the term strategietin the title ofihis book isceotral to the 
basic approach. U it employed to east a wider net than would be 
suggested by the (enn policy tncommon usage policy implies a plan or 
plans outlining a course of action to be followed by the respon^le 
decision making unit. In profetaional usage of course the theory and 
language ofpalicy*making is more complex (Dye, 1972), and basits own 
theoretical bass and conceptual debate The concept of strategy isuied 
here, however, allows equal consideration to be given to questions of at- 
titude, of pohtieal and aoaal philoaophy, of organtzaiional procedures, 
as well as policy per u Therefore, strategy, when disereed from its 
traditional military connoiauona. im(diet a value position at well as a 
specific plan for action. It is thus braider than, sod in fset encompasses, 
tactics, including the desgo of policy instruments and legislation.' 

How, then, do wc identify oaimna] urban strategies? The uatention 
here it to keep the frame of reference broad and fleaible. Fim, while the 
focusis pnmanly on the oational level it h not aolely a study of federil 
poliaea (Australis and Canada^ or any and all central government 
poliaes (Britain and Sweden) In a federal state, a 'national* perspective 
on urbaniaation, as Swam (1972) hai argued, refers to the aammauon 
and integration of regional, provinaal, or state and federal poliaes. Se- 
cond, urban strategies arc those strategies designed to i^uence the 
evolving ihtpc and character of that nation’s aggregate urban structure. 
Such strategies in their simplett form translate into frameworks for 
decision-making As noted earlier in Uui context, that structure will be 
approached and policy devclopmenta will be evaluated wiihm the 
framework of urban systems concepta 

•Till bicrpmatkn, fw ibe Inureud ras^s bttcmirnirivWi *k*lrfViii<Ti(ltWl 
to vbfcfc IWIICI cncDmjMM t»i toeptrvd vilh «bil to Budw* tC boBii«» Uto 

W>iTbur(AMiA 1M5}. 
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However, this ts oot ■ review ettlussrel; of nttional urban growth 
pohaes (see EFTA, 1973). This tt too limited a perspecuvc. The term is 
widely applied to a mjnad of pUnoing approadies. and eves to aisgle 
devde^Hsent pro^ens, such as those desolbed b; Rodwin (1970), and 
therefore has an undear meamog Also, the term conunooly refera to 
specific urban plans and to those planning objecuves denvmg finm cert* 
t^ governments rather than to the design and phOosophjr of regulating 
a dynamic procesa ataUkvelawherenis approp r ra te to do so. A farther 
limitation in this termioolagy » that the emphans on growth p** $t maj 
Itself be too restrictive m the long term. Urbinizatioo strategies involve 
essentially long-term planning bonaoni, when absolute population 
growth (m terms of the recent pan) may not be at lenous a problem.’ 
Yet regulating dunges tad t/anafonnaiions operating through urban 
systems win conunue to be necessary That it. ttpvlatun, not remedy, 
in Jantadi's (1972) terms, is the key notion for long term planning ’ 


3JL FRAMEHORKS FOR DECISION MAKING 
Again, gireaihecompleinaturocf soaa) ^ysteiDN theappbcatioaof 
planning strategies in regulauog uibasutbon can take levoal forma 
(Cooper, Eastman, Johnson, and Rortaod, 1971). la one example, 
Osbdthim (1969) proposed a three4erd orginiaation for planning such 
aystems. IVse three lodude (I) cpennonal or Uctical plan- 
oing— which emphasizes ahnrt-tenn policies and more ea^y attainable 
targets, (2) strategic planning — wtueb focuses on broad aims and ob)ec- 
tives and the achievement of comprehensive and multi-faceted goals 
and (3) nonnative planamg — which seeks to shape both the means and 
the goals rdating to the regubtioo of urban areas as dynamic soaa] 
systems. 


........ ...tw^ A...p,n,.rgg 

jnn ID bdov vSit is csMteid ibe ■osSite 'nflicmsl 2 1 bntbi p<r bsaSj The 

IS73 %«tftKll)DU-n.Al V baths par fBal 7 While sere pepolmoD fro*th viB eol be Biiue*til 
be eocK tune, becsw cf Uir p««sl d M Dce up fc* mtiLtu r e aaS ih/mig h oflsnignzioc. the 

|ei leiiri I lif in irie p iiii i bi I r tf t— tJ- 

*Ke;aliticsian{Ce«aBtnlU^enBlle,di,ad ■ ■■odj BitaSLV ieSat(IS7}) 

seipoitK, Um S»«iI lord, when ihe reipcBsc ie u oqpDOBK oDe ewoxtl bj 

ot the diDCet eTtSshlr (<) ctBCxel by fleeiB — ^ ^ results ■>] goals sad ^ aortag 

woT fferiBrf r Sfldfn^^ii^SyarfC Js oa uiia sixska, ah^palgy^natgyba Dius essAAass^ 
cbenging tbJuos sad ethics sad is ihc coBe csi w itspcuUIity of scosy Oestly m Uie pesos 
seofy aiasip2saisigsppeactevaoldUtsitetyyes2tbeugS«.Rs«inboio*o sbcuU 
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Thli frtmework difTertntiitn between pluioinj epprosclie* pnn- 
aptOy on the bisif of the treitmcnt of goali and the time honzoa 
employed. But that it not luBicieni. Ai one extenuon. Berry (197Ja) 
attempt* to encompass the kinds of problem* to which the planning 
pnxets U commonly addressed and tlw mode* of deciuon-making In- 
volved in that process. Four mode* are luggested 

(1) •*u/b7rdtrt< proifem rofri<iy that 1*. pltnrting a* a icactton to past and 
current probleraa In attempting to reduce the prearat coniequencea cf these 
problemv the future ii In effect deegned by accent 

(2) dUocd{rt«ri>rad nodij^in/ agaiafdaniui^cfihiitypclilargdjrarciponie 
to eiining dilBeuliie^but in wbtcb the dcosoivisiking procedure at Icati inea 
to make the beat of rtemt trends and available letourcea lo achieving a future 
wstc ipecificd beforehand. 

(3) ptanoieg which titcmpiaioutiZacs^xctr 
of predicted funret (a o^er (0 tntaimiae ectource allocation and to minimize 
hjture problems. 

(4) OuttpfmteKtenlormltiielMdjuOtbelhtm i 
third level of planning ttrttegKfc wotkt nplioily toward drived urban 
fuiiuvs ta this context eipreasoniof goalaand value* beeomethefutun states 
to which the system is dirmed. 

These four mode* convey a te^ueoce. rrpreienting i progrctaivcly 
broader trtwulttion of both the scope and Intent of urban pisruung and 
of thedcgrectowhich change tsadesign rather thanthtppening Few 
countries have attuned the fourth etage in the acquence la any acetor of 
planning at the national or local tevd 

33 a simple POLICI MODEL 
Applying these generalnatton* to diverse political aystems 
necessitates a simple framework for understanding different policy 
deciMon-making processes Here sramqtht conveniently fall back on one 
of theclaasic models of aitionalccoiwmicplaniung FigureS Idisplayt 
one such model, revised and extended foruse tn the preaent context of 
urban ayatema 

There ara live basic coreponentt to the model strategies mput 
variables structural iflterTvIaDontbips outputs and feedbags 
Reading from left lo nghL « ia auggested that strttegiea dwuld aerve as 
guidelines within which ideas are translated Into apectfic policy in- 
ttnments for application to utban problems and through which a 
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priori goiJs for those policies trc set Input vlr1sble^ the objects of 
policy, are of two types internal (or endogenous) and external (or 
exogenous), differentiated by the point of ongin of that variable relative 
to the system under study and, therefore, by whether the variable is 
susceptible to direct policy manipulation. Those variables deriving from 
sources Outside the country — the turbulent cxtemsl cnviionsient ts 
defined by Emery and Tnit { 1 97^ — are only conaidered to be suscepti- 
ble, tf at aQ, to indirect poLcy influence (the dotted line in Figure 3 1). 

The application of specific policy mstruments to these vsnables, 
combined with the effects of the exogenous fortes, lesds to two possible 
outputs ^outcomes the achievement ofthemitiaf goafs sspostufaled, 
and the emergence of background outcomes or tide^ects. These side- 
effects may be differentiated by intention or design (that ii^ whether 
they were anticipated or not anticipated), by direction of impact 
(positive or negative benefits) by scale (significant, insignificant) and 
also by source location (endogenous, exogenous) In theory the planning 
system should allow for theae varied impacts to feed-btek upon the 
process of setting nntegiei and provide a mechiaiam hr eonijatiiUy 
revising goals and evaluating pan piMioes. 

The core of the schema in Figure 3 I is the working Out of the 
relacionthips between tod among pc^icy iostrumenti and exogenous 
variables, fo each instance these arc set within (he three dimensions 
(structural, spatial, temporal) discussed in Section 2.2. For lUustrstive 
purposes Figure 3 1 also identifies sn urban hierarchy, based on that 
described in Section 2 I, intended to mcomptss some of the 
relstionships which the tbove strategies are designed to ihipe The 
principles guiding those ttntegies areof course social goals and poLucal 
structures. 

3 4 JOLjry responses to urbanization 
/bases and coals 

The search for common bases and trends in urbtnixttion, tad for un- 
iversal tofutions to urban pfobJemapnan tniemationaJ acale, raay easily 
be overemphasized. Urbsniastion has denved from seveni different 
proeesses and historically bu taken different paths in vinouscounines. 
Equally important, the goals and objectives of nauonal snd urban 
policies, snd of the society ftom which they are drawn, differ widely 
(Vickers, 1973) Berry (1973i) also argues thit these piths may now be 
diverging ratliCT than converging m part because of the imprint of the 
increasingly different deasion miking modes noted above. 
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Although the sharpest contrasts are between Third Worid urbanist 
tiOQ and that eapenenced in devdoped nations (Fnedmano, 1973), even 
among the latter — notably between Western Europe, North America, 
and Eastern Europe — there are striiiog differences Failure to grasp 
these essential contrasts haslimited our awareness of the many possib'e 
forms which urban development has taken m this century and may 
hinder the formulation of strategies for creating new patterns of ur- 
banization m the future This does not mean that cross-national policy 
comparisons are mvalid or unproductive, far from it Rather it pomts to 
the limitations of employing a single conceptual model or philosophy m 
interpreting urbanization processes and the potential dangers mvolved 
m adopting uniform goals and strategies for regulating those processes. 

While the specific expressions of goals vary between countnea. a few 
basic themes seem to underlie the urban policy debate in all countries 
(Richardson, 1972, OECD, 1973c) Three in particular appear most 
prORunent 

(1) 'Tie desire to reduce or tt lesM teak down the inertaiingfy massive socisl 
and eaviroQfflental consequences of a continued concentriiioD of populstioo, 
economic opportumties social tervtcea, and deonon-makiog power in i few 
metropoUun centres 

(2) The desire to ruse livmg standards above a miniffitm threshold in diiad 
vantagedcitiesandregions and as a corollary of point (I) to reduce the expan 
ding inequsliuea between growing and disadvantaged regions. 

(3) *nie mamtensnce of aggregate ccoooiaie growth at rites comoensuraie 
with the perceived nse m aoaal aspinUonaand mtcmauonal living standards, 
combined with the need to conserve acatee natural tesourees. 

The first two goals represent «n attempt to achieve a balanced distribu 
uon of welfare within the country, while ameliorating soaal problems at 
the margins congestion in the urban cores and poverty on the national 
penphery The third incorporates a cLstioct trade-off between the 
allocation of gross returns as opposed to net benefits deriving from 
growth, the latter taking mto account enviroiimenta] impact and 
resource conservation (Alonso, 1968b and 1970b) 

Each of these goals might be further subdivided and extended, and 
each could and should be criticized. Economic growth has now come 
mto open question, as evidenced by the important debates at the U.N 
Urban Environment Conference in Stockholm in 1972 and the dire 
report of the Club of Rome on the lunits to resource exploitation Other 
goals arc notable by their absence Tie above conventional descnption 
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of goils does not, for exsmple, ny anything about the distribution of 
politicil power and the relative balance of centralixed and decentnlued 
deanoo-making authonty in urban affairt. Each of these questions 
bears on the operation of the policy model outlined above and lU success 
many given country AVhohiareapoosibUityferwhat? 

In following sections we shall ace how each of these goals, when 
weighted in terms of local condtuons, inAuencei the direction policy 
thinking has taken in each country All three goils must be tpproiched 
in concert, although this is eeldom true, and some are viewed as in* 
herenily contradictory, at Jiough this need not be true The real diflicul 
ty of course, especially m a pluralistic aoaety, is that of achieving icon* 
aensus on toaal goals and of translating policy directioni accordingly 

3S DISSENTING VOICES 

hot aurpntingly, there are many dissenting voices m the national ui^ 
ban policy chorus. Some resesrehershave questioned the urban system 
aia focus and ittstrurrent for urban pcdicy (Thompson, 1972), and some 

have downplayed the role of urban strategies in Influencing national 
development (Lasuin, 1973) Others have argued that m federated 
political states, particularly those which are espiialiitie and socially 
pluralistic, there it no reason (and little hope) for eapliat and com* 
prebenave urban policies denvtng from the nauontl govemaienL For 

example the US Preadent'a 1970 Report on Nauonal Growth (Berry 

1973a) commented that ‘ u is not feaiible for the highest levels of 
government to design pcJtaes for development Ihst can operate 
swxessfuUyinaUpartioftheNitlon’fp 31) Tberationaleforthiivievr 
was based on the presence of a wide depee ofdeceninlaation and local 
mdependence m urban policy deasum-roaiing in the U S The report 
went on to lUte ' the Nation’s grwth is shaped by countless 
decisions made by individuals and firms mektng lo fulfill their owm 
objectives. Few of these dea aons. individually, take on national impor- 
tance. The vast majonty of them have tigniBcane* only within a singk 
local jurisdiction Thus, it is aO but certain that future problems erf 
growth wiO be met at these levels '(p 63). 

Clearly this was a politically opporwme deciaon for the U S govern 
raent to take at that point in lime One tmght infer that the underlying 
strategy was to adestep the diSicuIt Issues and political deeiaons in 
solved m national urban planning relymg on aupport fnim the 
prevafiing Amenean aocial phtlos^diy, which has been described as 
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■pnvtusm’ * Nevertheless, there is •omejuttEfication for the trpunent 
m favour of t decentralization ofdecision'miiing m urban policy — and 
It IS common in varying degrees to sfl federal systems, Canada and 
Australia most certa^y, and to ccntralued pohucsl systems such as 

Bmaui Thejustificalion limply lathat many decisions involved mf4an- 

ning or regulating urban development need not be taken at the national 
level, and may in fact clutter the policy stage. 

The difficult problem which no one baa yet mastered, is how to 
reorder the distribution of rrspoosibilitief to match more closely the 
hierarchical levels and apatttl systems through which urbaaizauon is 
expressed * \Vhatever the irgumentsforor agimst s national rote m ur* 
banuation vnthin a democracy, it is certain that while national 
governments cam, their actions wiH have widespread regional and ur* 
ban implicauons (Chisholm and Manners, 1971). The question, 
therefore, is not whether one government or another is involved, but 
rather what the respoosibibues of the vinous levels of government ace. 
Of should be, m re^tung urbanization. 

The urban tyatem concept has several advantages in such s decen- 
tralized policy-making context One la the obvious direct link with 
research, a point which the Swedish expeneoce (Section 4 2) has effec- 
tively dsBonstrated. E^uiUy unportsat, the urban systems spprosch 
has some political validity Despite the politinans' general dislike of 
jargon, analytical research, and complex academic rationales, the 
systems approach m general, and urban systems in particular, allow for 
the potential integration of different sspects of the urban envuODment 
with areas of pobtical jurisdiction and statutory responsibility It also 
recognizes the continuity and increasing scale of organizaQons to 
modem socieues and ui mature economiea The capabihties and advan- 
tages of integrating modem ^stcms methods and theory with pubbc 
policy formulation are also now widely appreciated (Richardson, 1971) 
National urban systems consist of varying hierarchical aggregations of 
regional tubas lyatema, and these to mra as desOTbed m the previous 
section consist of cities themsclveadefined as social and spatial systems. 

-One nccpCioa to thj> •neitMn istbe nTOiiSj poliucU prawn m ih« U.S. for • utiooC 
UAd.uKpobc7 eiawiunslufclj aorB«ide,pradcnvuoBnwitildeiDuctMa.Howv-cr craio 

outline fonn the propoult an Tiot ftctrijr uoaDfT«be&irre aatlioee mBmaia and Sweden. 

1 The Kicfar^iical dittributuuef cooftnotiiMaliaepQQaibSitseemanr eountty will have a great 
deal todow ih bow (and d^thevengutatnapemtesiu evolve. Intoewngly the four countnei un- 
der itud; hoc have recently uodertalen raajce mvatumentt and rensona of the aaaignment of 
eoneuiuoonal power, it regamtl ai weB na Inf forenunent fevela 
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Tor e*ch cf thfte lyiteni*. the pnnttet of crbtn«»tioo djfftr. i» do ihe 
tccton tad eompontnti of p<4iuc*l retponiibility 


A THE I84UES1 AS OVERMEW Of THE SPATIAL 
COSSEQUE*ICE5 OP UR8AMZAT10V 
Retrulaiine urbtidxillon itict on differtnt inrtningi i< etch lerel In 
the urbia htmrchy prtaiely b«*u»e the Itw« tnd ihe 
differ Miny diffemit lypolo^ of the»e liwfi tre pewible and pUuu- 
Me. Wh3e tb* det^iof iremfi *«d petierat ire la U/se ineiii«unlqi« 
to «eh country, and lherrfc« tie left for d.-n.aaiOn In 
aectwnv It .a wonh»hde to ootlute brwfly a hrmted num^of coo- 
Kqueace. of urb.nlmion apfJ^We to moat * 

background for iheae dianjuiona. Fi»e typei a« Identified hm (1) 
igglomeriUon. (2) decentraluation. (3) polirrtat.w, 
45aib«un.. and 5) catemaht^L Each ..both ap.Hal and 

mengm.rJ«p«.«on..ndMl.rc.rnp«om.ucofthen^^^ 

aesvtive problema generating tpecific urban pMiey rcapon 

nomlnlion of ■ lulim’. ooremuc uvl «inil 

.n th. a.. •< llK “'J P" *“*' 'J'TmTtm 

documeatedlnnearfyeTeryeoonuyfforeaampe 

andl972.0nCD,!973e.ScotLlWX «« tn extent 

w,& u,bui li.U ^ ^ to th. .bov. 

phCTootmo. but ». j^tttlo.ttoo coott tht prebi™. 

n.t.oit.1 •SS''”""'" rf*t:t»m.ioo.!tobd«tct;..ttdittvtn- 

f « ".r:' ?=«»• ->«h . ruoct™ Ittsdp of tbo »™t. 
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rapidity, and internal sorting of growth processes — and thus of the 
agglomeration mechaniss). In theirttudy of metropolitan England, the 
PEP research group (Hall tt at, 1973) differentiated two measures of 
decentralization — absolute and relative — and made a similar distinc- 
tion for the converse phenomenoo— centralization. The latter, of 
course, in recent decades has been much less dominant, although it still 
occurs m selective employment categories. 

The third effect attributed m part to the behaviour of the urban 
system is polaruation. It laboth a consequence and a sub-process con- 
si sung of extreme outcomesof both the agglomeration anddecentralizi- 
uon processes usually working together In one sense polsnzation is 
also a process of sgglomerauon. but it is commonly applied in a slightly 
differont manner If, (or lasunce, wearrsyregioa^cities^orlocations 
along a conunuum measuring cotninoa social mdicators of well being 
and the quahty of urban life — such as average income, education level, 
availability of services, or personal opportuniuea— there is evidence 
Out in both Europe and Kot^ America the diftnbuuont are becoming 
increasingly bi modal (EFTA, 1973, Economic Council of Canada, 
1971, US NationslGoalsSuff, 1970,8mith, 1973) Thepremissthat 
therich ire getting richer and the poor peorer still applies.^ Rather than 
converging on a national mean, many of our standaid mdiutort of the 
quality of life (Wmgo. 1973) suggest as inoassi&g segregttioa, both 
hierarchically and spatially, of income, jobs, living styles, services, and 
economic power This polarization is most evident between the 
metropolitan centres of the urban system asd penpheral rural regions at 
the macro-level and between the central city core and suburban areas at 
the local leveL Three bnef extmples the former are mcluded here 
poverty in the U S enable 3 1), household consumption patterns m 
SwedenfTsble 3 2), and corpcurslecooceatratioa IS Bntaio (Table 3 3) 
Sdective inveatmest, migration patterns, and public policy have tended 
to accelerate these estreme5.'Note that whs t appesrs oa the surface as s 

‘ Tbe deba e on ihc of urtpvi uicoaie and ocrvpftuonil polmziDOO hit b«ca part,culii^y 

stroi^ m tbo nse of rerj Urff torCrapolriw fl/raa jhcb ii flanmns reiVicocat 

biT« boon moB vidctr uid Uiorougtdjr Tofrocod (■ec Doonjion iod Etenley 1973). 

^ Tbe fkct tlul polanstDoo Ubet dJTe^ foroi (ipd tbartby bat ddt^ant cwue^otBcai) tl 
▼vVtns lerdt of (be oibtB tyBeia uspt oo diM ddficult tJ«dt.offi cxiB ill tomt id policy Tbitu 

tgtia evident uitbe debtee ooalicnosciw ved ■tfSiutjone, puticulerty luDitia^UiCfnmbortbe 

laompoliias i^iooa Oae cd tbr a/piiBcaU MiSt 1 1 972} and otber* bi re empiived to sol 

bm.uiigttieeiaeo(lusecitjei(«iteailB>t>ieUS easieit) i that Ibe coniequencxt wiS M moB 
aeverUy Ml by the low-iocome ninl aigratN. He anadd, in tlBOiy be prtraited or duenmetd 

Dent than b maos ninl treat fromvbicb Bid cmsnaii tie drmwTk Attbe atme time entmuB coo. 
BdcrtbecoBtboniebrtbote irboair bAbeboiibr&usrtnii monsziotbe iDrcnrpobfta vvta 
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TABLE 31 

INCIDENCE OF URBAN AND RURAL POVERTY. 
UNITEDSTATES 1965 

PefMfltigaof Indexof 

PoputotwnClatsed Poverty* 

MPoof (US » 100) 


Meiropolltsn Areas— tolil 
Metropolitan suburbs 
Norwnetropolltan areas 
Rural farm 
Urban areas 
Rural areas 


• Calculated at (% poor lr« sector (aroal/ILnon-poor In seMof)/(* poor In nationfli 
nori-poor in nation) 

Source US National Advisory Comirteslonon Rural Poverty (1967) 


TABLE 3.2 



Consumer Item 


MatropoM 


Other City 
regions 


Sparsely 

populated 


Individual goods 

1 Food 

2 Qothing 

3 Household Inventdriss 

4 Uquorandtobacco 

5 Housing 

Subtotal 

Sem)<ollectlve goods 

6 PrlvateheaUhandbeauty 

7 Amusements 

8 flestsurams and processed foods 

9 Tripeto ether countries 

Subtotal 


116 

131 

125 

190 

166 

137 


206 

163 

223 

377 

199 


102 too 

129 100 
133 100 
13< 100 
1*8 100 
123 100 


122 100 

144 100 

161 100 

227 100 

161 100 


• StocXholm GCteborg snd Mefm6 
Source Andersson (1973) 16 
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nmple geographic pattern beeomea • complex soc! 0 >econoituc and 
poblical proctsa operattog tvithia a urt/ui iyticiti. 

The fourth and fifth effects are more apecific in expression, but also 
apply at both local (wtthm oty) and national (between city) levels. 
Diseqoilibnuin, an awkward term for the generation of sectoral and 
spatial inetjualitiet, is not the same as polarization, although, like 
polamation, it is closely interrdated with concentration and decen- 
tralization Inequahties arise because of the malfunction of the dis- 
tribuUreinechaniaatseicedcbove(Secta3n II} and their failure to com- 
pensate for the conaequencea of ag^omerative, deceniraluation, and 
polarization effects. T^s fatltire cornea primarily from two sources 
bamers to the operation of the economic ayatem, and deficienctea in ita 
regulation, sa well at a bias in the altocation of public goods. Folanza- 
tiQn uuphea to uneven ipttui diatnbuuon, yet it does not necessarily 
mean that this unevenness is of cnuctl concern m political or aoaal 
termL la other words, apacii! and stnictunJ variations within a society 
tre not by defimuon problema of iAcquabuct. Their existence is 
probably inevitable even m tocietiea under ngid regulation When they 
become pertiatent, soaally tnhibitisg, and politically sensitive, the 
pcdiey naetion chsAgea No beg hat of exampiei ii ee^ed todluitrate 
these problems. 

Esteraalitict are an inseparable part of the inequality issue WbJe an 
integral consequence of urban ^atem behaviour at til levels in the 
hiersrchy, they tend to be most pronounced m the mtra uibin u«e of 
space and in the provision of pubbe goods on the same scale. Bnefiy, 
externalities may be defined as ‘external’ effreta, either positive or 
negative m direction (Tborapion. 1965). In temomc terns ieec repre- 
sent differences in the costs benefits) borne by those populstions inside 
and outside the system whidi resps the benefits (coats) of producing and 
constimiog whatever goods and services are la question These 
differences often emerge from the public domain In the geogripher'a 
terms these are a ipillKrver phenomenon m which one location 
transmits effects to another locaumi. but in unequal proportions and 
with madequstc feedbads. If not limited in this way. externalities 
become simply ‘interactions' of aO types within the urban system. They 
may vary m geographic extent from the mfluence of industrial pollution 
tm an adjacent resident la] arra to the demise of a major employer m one 
town on the health of the service sector m an adjacent town, city, or 
region Such cffect^ whether of piddic or pnvate ongm, are usually 
transmitted through and exaggerated by the market system. 
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One obvious pohcy consequence of this phenomenon is the ttcempt to 
‘internalize’ externalities. In the public sector this tmght lovolre 
bnnging the junsdictional arrangement of urban space and public aer* 
rices into line with the spatial tprti6 of nt a tu l effects. Tbe creau«] of 
laetropohtangorenuse&tsiaoaeexatDple On the regions] scale, eater* 
oaLtiea become even more difficult to control and tointenializempart 
because they tend to be less n^e pi^cly and because their effeas 
often stradiUe more ngid pohucaljunadicuons. Not nupnsmgly, many 
of these junadicuons owe their delimitation and historical stability to 
attempta to ensure that eztcmaliuea are concentrated outside ^ir 
rcspectire sectors of the urban ^atcm. 

There are obviously numerous other types of consequences of the 
rapid uibaniaation of the last fewdecades—many are spatial and oumy 
are noL There are also widdy different social and cultural inter* 
pretations of these effects m different countries. The purpose of bnefly 
lUustraimg their spatial expression here it to demonstrate that they are 
important and ubtquitioua, more ao than la comroooly held to be the 
ease. The following two sections turn to the discusimn of urban policy 
developments ra the four study countries — Britain, Sweden, dostralia, 
and Canada — all of which are now seeking means to regulate and coo* 
tarn these consequeneea. 



SECTION IV 


Urban Systems under Regulation: 
Britain and Sweden 


Both Bntam and Sweden have lon^ iuitonea of direct government 
involvement m urban development Each haaevolved an elaborate array 
of checka and balancea on the apatial diatribution of population and 
economic growth The deatga and implementation of these poliaes are 
now gena^y well known as they have been the subject of frequent 
reviews utenally and by foreign obaervert (Rodwin, 1970, Strong, 
1971, Merlin, 1971, Berry, 1973a) Often the reviewa from abroad turn 
to pomta of envy, particularly when viewed from the more chaotic con* 
text of urban North Amenet, while others may be unduly sceptical of 
who bean the economic and social costa of such poliuea. lo neither ease, 
however, is the aupportiog evidence as yet sufEaent to give a balanced 
judgement. 

Whatever the resdcr’a poaiuoa in the latter debate, the value of the 
Bnu^ and Swedish experiences m a comparative context is obvious. 
Both have deraonstrste^ in quite different ways, that normative plan- 
mi^ us certain cncical social and econonue sectort at the oabonal level, 
and urban planning at the local and regional level, are feasible as well as 
beoeiicial within a democratic potiucal framework. Equally important, 
and despite differencea of opiiuoa, they have shown that a sufficient 
consensus on objectives amcmg the pubbk, the professions, and the 
politiciana as to the desirability of direct Intervention in the market 
processes underlying urban development can be achieved, nurtured, and 
then eventually translated into pobcy As such they provide excellent il- 
lustrations of specific approaches to designing urban environments, ap- 
proaches which are immensely useful for other countriea m deading 
what they might or might not do u responding to the mcreasmg 
pressures of urban growth within their own temtonal boundaries. 

The essence of the review in this section is not primarily on the 
specific instruments and plana used, but rather on the evolution of 
diSenng strategies of urban regulation One clear argument m support 
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of the emphaui m this stud; on stntegies rather thsa poliaet U that 
translating specific policy experience from ooe poLucal tod en> 
vironmental context to an^er ii hasanfous at best, runhermare, the 
extenaire literature on plaiuuo; practices ia Britain and Swedes aSows 
us the option here to stress the mote nebulous issues of changing st* 
titudea and decisioo-making strategies, while not losing tight complete* 
ly of the detailed uistrumentt which traailate these strategies into 
policy 

There are other reasons for sdeciing Swedes and Britain at com- 
psntive examples. The former exhibits msny ofthe tame geographical 
underpuuimgs of urban and economic development aa those prevailing 
in Canada and Australia. By Eurapeaa atafidardi Sweden ia a large 
country with low populatioa densities, and by wotfdstaadardsithata 
high (if not the highest) standard of Imng and a divertified post* 
mdustnal economy Combine these vnth high levdsofoccupiuonal and 
geographical tnobdity, and the caistence of frontier regiona with 
resource'based econoffliet, other paraOds lildy to emerge lo pobey 
debates are dear The frtstier provides much the same preoeevpatioo 
with fiEing att looal 'temtoiy' la Sweden as is found m bo^ Canada tod 
Australia. The obnoua argument for induding Bntam need not be 
dabonted since it shares a eonuntm somo-political background with 
both countries. Yet because the utban systems m Bntaia and Ssreden 
are so vastly difTereot in character, scale, and complexity, the materials 
in this section are not directly compared as it the case in the following 
section on Austnha and Canada. Instead this section seek t to cut across 
more traditional research hues to explore the various arguments put 
forward in each country in support of or in opposiuoo to the introduc- 
tion of locational tod urban policies, but with a focus on the most recent 
devdopments and their rdation to questions of urban system regulation 
in general. 

Britain and Sweden have certain advantages over most countries m 
generating nitional strategies for controllmg urbamzstion and its con- 
sequences, slthough neither has as yet done so. Both are relatively com- 
pact countries by comparisoa with North America, tnd they arc more 
homogeneous than most u cultuic, value systems, tspiracioos, tnd life 
styles. The Utter are particularly true of Sweden, uid are directly 
refiected m the relative success of urban planning ventures. One is also 
struck m assessmg recent devdtqimentt m both countries by the extent 
to wbi<± both policy thinking and urban research have been locaCionaCy 
and environmentally sensitive This same theme — or value 
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position — pervades the soaal fafancp flite tod otherwise, and is directly 
reflected in a widespread interest in eovironmental Issues among the 
public and consequently among polilicians. Further, both Bntam and 
Sweden have an immense, highly tiiOed force of planning professionals 
and urban administrators, a manpower source which newer and 
iustoncally less planning-onented nations such as Canada and Australia 
do not have Consequently, the scope for consensus on urban issues and 
planning priorities is wider and the abdity to set on that consensus is all 
that much greater 


at URBAN BRITAIN 

Britain' is widely recognized for its expenmentt in urbsn planning, 
regional policy, and social welfare The achievementa are mirrored m 
specific legislative packages which attempt to rationalize competition 
among land uses, m programmes for new towns, green belts, and en* 
vtnjnmental preservauoa, in the regional redistnbuuon of industry and 
offices, in alum dearaoee, and in pubhe housing and social service 
lystmt. This urty efkptittim was made possible by s combtoatioa 
cd circumstances which encouraged a conieDSui on purposes, and 
provided the meaner of controUmg the processes of urbanization. 

This section sttempts to document the evolution of strategic plan* 
nmg policy in Britain relating to the guidance of urban development at 
the nations] (or msero') level Interest focuKs on two policy areis ur> 
ban planning, paruculariy the new towns, ind spatially sensitive 
regional policies, rather than on the details of local (or micro-level) city 
plannmg The latter clearly cannot be ignored here since it is largely 
through local channels thtt nattonal pohaet are applied and therefore 
have their greatest impact. Indusion <d both urbsn and regional 
strategies is considered essential, as argued in Section I, given the con* 
cem for regulating urban systems in a spstia] context 

A number of questions provide a basis for the review why did Britsin 
respond to urban problems in the way that it didl What are the current 
objtttiWs of controls on land use (urban cofltaiament)i mdusinal and 
office location, and the new town programme? Do present urban 
polioeshave a national perspective, or are they regional poheies applied 
cenually? 

Any brief review of such an extensive subject must be rsther selective 

I For tile cnoit PftTt the S icuiciOntiavl«CadCcncdwUh£ii|Und,&cctUnl,loS Wftlea,bul*n|h 
tnJdjeu^MJoanfutiaaeftieurtMPHUi6§nJ£ogUnd Hhidy 
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and therefore superficiaL Forttmatdy. the student of urban Bntam is 
now weU served by a rapidly expanding loventoty of background 
hterature on naliond urbanization trends (Cowan, 1969, Stone, 1970, 
Hall, 1971, Hall tt al, 1973) and the spatial aspects of economic 
developmenttChisholmandManoers, 1971, Lee, 1971, Manners, 1972, 
Chisholm, 1972, Brown, 1972) Further, and more specific to this 
review, analytical research on (he attributes of urban areas and their 
behaviour as national and regional urban ^sterns is now growing 
(Moser and Scott, 1961, Bassett andHaggett, 1971, Armen, 1972, Cen- 
tre for Environmental Studies, 1973, Cameron and Evans, 1973, 
Westawsy, 1973, Goddard, 1973, Robson, 1973) Amongst the enor- 
mous literature on planning the most useful for this study were recent 
reviews by Cheny (1972) CuUingtvonh {1973a and b), Cowan et al 
(1973) Berry (1973a) EFTA (1973), Hall ft n/ (1973), Bums (1973), 
and Clawson and Hall (1973) 

411 BACKGROUND THE SOCIAL CLIMATE 
AND URBANIZATION 

Urban planning m most countnes it pnminly concerned with the 
physical unprmt of urbanization. Only m a few countnes ii it also i 
veiuele for directing social change toward epeofied goals. Hal! tt el 
(1973) summarued the basis of Bntish urban policy ezpcnence in the 
following terms The free opersuoe of the taws of urban development, 
was to be controlled and orgsotzed to serve basic values held by cer- 
tain portions of the society, a^ represeeied for the most part m the 
ideologies of the planning movement.’ These beeie value* were 
translated into specific plannuig goals. These goals included preserva 
tion of both cities and the cDuniryside, conservation of natural 
resources the schievemeot of public economies and the preference for 
smaQ, compact and self-contained urban units ' 

Values in themselves refltct the prevailing aonaJ order, an order 
which explains mueh of the re tponte to aoaal change through lubiniza 
tion documented in subsequent pages. Bntam has in ehust social struc- 
ture, St least relative to North America, Austrtlis and Sweden, fn com 
bioaiion with the above values this structure has encouraged greater 
central authonty and facSitaled centra] planning The tiite bavs *i 
Berry (1973t) notes tended to emphasize retponsibilttiet rather thin 
rights in reference to environmental issues. Land for mttance has 
always held a parueulsrly uaporttal potitum m the Bniish value 
hierarchy, which Clawson and Hall (1973) describe si s sense of 
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‘newirdship of land*. Other viKies lugment thit poution Society 
generiUy hai nmscd Rxbihiy more than progrtsi, cooacrrttiim over 
chioge. community over mobSiiy, and environmestal preiervition 
over eonrumptioa Such ralueev while differeot in context ind content 
from thoK previQmg in Sweden for example (Section 4 2), have 
produced many of the fame outcomes. 

The nalaatioQ of these values In termt of urban development has 
taien many ddfemit forms, ody a few of which can be demonstrtted 
here. The important point for denving any gencrsluitions which are 
applicable elsewhere fs the extent to which underlying attitudes tootles 
aid to uihamzation in Bntam, set within a histoncal senes of unique 
orcumstsncea, resulted In the matching of social needs and gosli with 
political pnonties for action — which Rodwm (1970) detcribet si ■ 
precondition for effective ptdicy unplcmentstion. 

4 IJ. THE ISSUES LIMITED SPACE AVD THE 
INDUSTRIAL HERITAGE 

Bmiin was the first of the modern indunnsl ntuons snd the first 
massively urban nation O'able 4 1) The age of gnst eiuet was 
leeognued in Britain m the eariy ISOOt (^!oDlh)y Migasine, IBM, 
Vaughan. 1843). Consequent^ t( has Inhenied problema which both 
ageing and industnalisation almost Inevitably bring Most of these 
problems have been extensively documented In the academic literature 
and In reports by public commttaioaa and agencies rapid population 
growth, out •dai^ industna] diatncta. pollution, viiiexpaniei of high* 
density, squalid houauig. health and nniisiion problems, and unstable 
cmplc^enl and unemployment. The acvmiy of these problems, and 
tbeir pertinence, coatributed to a long hi story of locia] policy responses 
beginning in the nud-moeteenth century, responses which were most 
elective la the areas of bousing and urban umtstion. While mon of 
these problema are still present today, our mention here is on 
statements of pon-wir issues in a ^stial context which underlie recent 
urban policy re^ionscA 

Rspid evolution of planning pcdiciet dunng this post-war penod 
followed from the convergence uj tune of aevertl mounting preasurea 
Nationally these problems included the costs of increised congestion 
and agglomeration around (rather ibaa an} the large conurbations; par- 
ticularly London and the Souih-Esst. The interesting figures in Table 
4 1 in contrast reveal a recent decline in the population of the largest 
conurbations, but as noted in Section II these figures considerably un- 
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dercsUnate the population ofthedai}^ urban fystems uBntiin, at kist 
retative to definitions applied in the other three countnea under renetr 
Also unportani were the dedmisj economic base sod bncg en 
vironmentt of the pcnphenl srcaa> tnd the rapid loss of agncultural 
land through urbanization (Best and Rogers. 1973) m what was argued 
to be a tmaQ country These issues crystallized dunng the 1930s, when 
the conurbatiims did ui fact grcnr finer than the tutioa, and most 
observers expected they would accelerate after the war ^ At the local and 
regional levda the critical itsuet were the phyaual sprawl of aties mto 
the rural couniryaide, environmental preiervition. and the inhented 
need for redevelopment and rebuilding of the inner atj cores. The 
cumulative scale of these latter piroblana was truly masarye^ 

The war, and the widespread damage it brought, provided both the 
opportunity and the immediate urgency for government action, not only 
in rebuilding damaged areas but on the broad range of sooal ismes 
which bad tfaeir ongins to earlier decadet. Aa u other countries^ 
solutions to such issues have been tempered by the need to ensure cott- 
unued economic growth, m the face of fluent post-war economic and 
monetary cnses, tnd by the unpredictable pressures of social change, lo- 
creasing a^luoiee, and (echnofogical inooTstiont 

Each of these general issues costams a number of ipecifie problems 
One summary, provided by a recent repor t on national urban setUefficot 
strategies released by ErrA(1973).atreased issues of the coocentrtuon 
of the nation's econooue and aocial wealth (notably mdustnil 
employment) tnd pow er (see Table 3 3) is the large coau^tions, the 
specifiaty of loterregiooal tnigTation in terms of age, industnsl, and oc- 
cupational structures, and the widening polanzaltos in income dis* 
tribuUoos within and between the conurbtUoDS. Population conccntra 
tion also has an larerse the dedioe of the penpheiy, which in Britain 
includes the politically seosiUve areas of ScsUand, ales, and Northern 
Ireland Not only have these areas and most of northern England 
suHered &om continuous out tnigratioo and depopulation m this cen- 
tury but they also appear lobave borne the brunt of theaatK^costs 
of transforming a nineteenth-centuiy industnal state into a modern ur- 
ban econo m y 

There was suSoeat agreement that the issues summsnzed above 

1 Motl re«dav miaht DM be sDvvtSsllbeacaifecCtbD ISlOtm^tmUu la Sotb Aiomci. 
at axtenara tpeeuhare baamag cooflCracCiiB aad wuSeiprad DubnrbuiiioaD a BrtiM 
Urgetj It Mccii. tcDultctknriatDreicniCDlav DvaibbkcKp uliaoibcrNCtcD«t«eeClDviDD 
•M Ktfl, isriv 
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represented ippropnate prionues to fscilitate a govemment response. 
The result was an immense rtnge of poBt*war policies designed to deal 
with rtrytag spatial expreasiona of uihan problems — particularly at the 
mtia-urban level but also on both regional and national scales. There 
was also an awareness prior to World War H that the issues were 
themselves doiely mterrkAtcd. Urban aprawl and redevdopmrat of the 
older City centres could not be divorced from issues of mdustnal concen* 
tration and employinent location However, the policy response was not 
quite as neatly interrelated. As will be noted to later sections, physical 
planning at the local municipal levdhas remained until recently lugely 
independent in both purpose and execution of locational strategiea at 
the natiooa] level 

<13 THE POLICY RESPONSE CONTROLS ON 
LAND AND JOBS 

Although the intenttooal invotvement of government in the life of 
Bntiah cities dates back at least to die late nineteenth century, it was 
none the leas half a century overdue Tbe appalling soaal problems of 
urban life m Vietontn Britain noted earlier, and the mconsisient public 
response to changing lociil eoodiuoas, so vmdly described by Patrick 
Ceddes (1949 rev ed.), led to a re ne wed ovie ^ort at urban and en* 
virtmineDtal improvement Most of this effort, aa Bngga (1963} 
demonstrate a. came from the focal mumapal level and depended heavily 
on aristocratic whim, on private chanty, and only when those did not 
matenalice, on local govemment. Nevertheless, massive improvements 
ta community services, in housiog quality and education, at well as tn 
roads and transit (and ineviubly monumeots), were undertaken as early 
as the 1830s. Many bad become national in scope by the 1680s. One 
legacy of this histmy which aeezQs tolu ve peraist^ to tbe present is the 
relatively greater acceptance of local government mvolvement in 
regulating urban development than has been the case inNorth America 
and Aust^a. 

The penod m whidi the policy perspective expanded hom local to 
regional and subsequently to the national level dates largely hrom World 
Warn The specific sequence ofeventaui this evolution Is thoroughly 
sunimirued dsewberc (Ashworth, 1964, McCrone, 1969, Rodvnn, 
1970, Cheny, 1972, CuUuigwortfa, 197% 2973a, b, indc, HsUe/o/. 
1973,Bu^l^ 1973, Clawson and Hall, 1973, Forbes, 1974). Thus this 
review can be more selective It wfD suffice here to note that the first 
explicit town ptanningsrt wssptssedin 1909 By the ]93Dsmostt>fiir< 
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ban Bntain was corered by local {tfinmng l(gialation and by I939arbafl 
development in most areas was subject to direct control by planniog 
authoniies — with the urging of the central government— controls 
which m practice were not unlike North American zoning ordinances. 

The stage for most of Britain’s post >war planmng strategies was (aid 
by several key reports puWished in tlie early 1940a One was the report 
of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Populi' 
tion (the Dariow Report, 1940) Araither was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Compensation and Betiensest (the Uthwatt Report), dealing 
with restrictions on land speculaiioo, pubbahed in 1942. A third, 
published in 1944, was the Greater London Plan prepared by SirPatnck 
Abercrombie. A fourth, also released in 1944, was a government white 
paper on employment pobey, industrial location, and problems an* 
ucipaied in the tranaition from a war-time to peace-time economy 
None of these report a has been turpassed in innovativenesa to this day 
There were of course many other cntical reports, government papers, 
and public fanefi which mBuenced future planning development!, but 
these four contain the essence of the current pobey debate (Bums, 
1973) Ihe watershed decision was the gOTcmmenulaceeptanceof the 

universal recommendation* that national planning ii intmded to bet 
reality and ■ permanent feature of the idmimrtration of the locersat 
affatra of the countiy* 

A variety of re^atory strategies emerged from them studies, 
although two were prominent one based on the control of land use and 
the second emphaszeng the location of employment. Tlie objective of 
the former was to ensure an acceptable and effective use of the land, not 
simply m the negative sense typical tffNarthAmencusoiung bylaws, 
but in the much broader context of encouraging rural preservation, 
recreaticnal ameniuea, resource conservation, end urban eovironmeotal 
unprovementa (Clawson and HaD, 1973) Economic efficiency and the 
maintenance of pnvate proper^ values were of course also important. 
The primary objective behind the second, the location of jobs, was to 
achieve a more equitable regional 'balance' in economic growth and 
thereby m employment oppoituniues.The land use objective required a 
firm and expliat system of guiding urban sprawl and reconstruction and 
I subjugauonofpnvateiopubbctntevstsui tbecoosumptrem and dis- 
posal of land The employment objective necessitated constraints on the 
expansion of industry (and later government employment and pnvate 
offices) in the prosperous regions and incentives to shift new and some 
existing plants to the depressed penpberal regions. In the following 
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pages we turn to the literature on two areas of national policy, new 
(owns and regional policy, for dsbwauon. 

Before doing so, however, note should be taken of the conditions lying 
behind these tw'O tpatiaBy based planning strategies, lliere aretwofun* 
damenial factors here one is the imponance of controls on land 
\\ ithoui that control, as Swedish eipenence hat shown (Section 4 2) 
regulating urban growth IS iKxt to impossible (Blumenfeld 1974) The 
other point is equally obvious within the regional policy context that 
location incentivea must be matched location controls if a redittribu* 
tion of economic activity is to be achieved The early weakneta of 
regional strategy u Brluin Uy in lia emphasia, particularly up until 
1964, on manufacturing This emphasia r^ecied a bmited view of the 
organization of society generally and ^vciBcally of the scale of decea* 
tralization needed. It tied policy action to a declining sector of the 
national economy in terms of total employment and largely (0 a single 
level of the mcome-oceupttion hierarchy (i.e:. technical jobs) 

The mechanisms for land-use regulation were established in the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 ’ Thii act replaced an mtenm 
package of legislation introduced duni^ the war years, which locluded 
the ereauon of a Mimatry of Town and Country Planning (now part of 
the Department of the Eovironment) from the former Ministry of 
Works and Planning The 1947 Act required local planning authorities 
to produce urban development plans and at the same time gave them 
control over permiisions for land use change. The Act was intended to 
ensure * the best use of the taod ' by removing the unlimited right 
of owners to underttke land converatons and by reducing apcculative 
development valuei Through vinous icstitulional eapenmenta (such 
as commissions and boards) and legiablive improvements (the Planning 
Acts of 196s and 1971 in particular) * (he new planning lyatem haabeen 

Town Ftnnnui| Act of IS17 cffoclmly rvpcUod mnit nt Um cuirr plinninf kgulaUoo 
pancd ixl neoa 1909 and llw wir fcnrn I anaanpfanpof^antneonuDendiUoni included ahiflmg of 
Ha uto >7 pUnnlnf po w u a (iwia BiaS local fwrafotMM vniia to (be larto County borovshi aod 
urSu disrieta. 77>c fatter (o|«her totaflol a^owt 90 a sumber and encompaaaod omr of ibe 
nallon i urbaokaad popolaUon (lee Cullinewanb. 1972 Hall ad wL 1971V 
* *TbeTo«aiBdCouaU7plaank(Act<iri9SS(l9S9iftSmItBii)araaalcg ala vtUndiBiiilitt 
number o( onportant wtya (Ctdimsworlb. 1972V bto« tekvant heft latbii the An tiipulaled 1 
h oandiy oTbeoed amtepea and apenSc ^ine which eonfomed aomewbat men cloaeljr than the 
19<7 Agio the apanalottanuauantr urban d u e hy i M M L The AflcalledieiecUicaUyfor two typea 
ot plana (1} amicturc plana-~whUi ware hi teci deaelopmeni airaeera rather than 
plane~tfiunded to prorlde a brand fmnrweeh (or bitott urban powth In Ibil d alncl M enun j 
andt^ fixif plana..*drawA up by local {daruuDS eelbonuea but which would ecmfbnn in foieraf 
wnb Ibc princ plea of the broader atruguta pin far that repotk The fortner uaiuld bare to reean 
central (oremment appreral, the lalKr inmoei toatamci would noL The new ayitemof enutee bai 
lakra aernc tune to mall ute, lunllcd in partmlar ^ U» need lor local (orernmnt teTonn. 
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TABLE 4 2 
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fditJrfly rucc^ttfui In ichitving Uut^bjeetiw, within cenam hmit*. 
Now a mijonty of the nttiona] bod ana if under aome form Drdmlo(>> 
meoi cooftrainl ^ible i 2 and Fikutc 4 1). 

Ahertrombie'* Gmiar LonJoa Ran (Abettnjmbie, 194J) prorided 
fnmeworkt for both the fonmitation and implemention ol urban 
pdiciea which hare in etaence periitttd to ihli day (Duma. 1973). lie 
propoted (IJlhephyairaicoMtainfflentofurbtn^wthaod ther^(K« 
tion of denutiet m the older loner atiei, (2) the deaignation of green 
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belts to preserve open space and to fsdhtate containment, (3) the con* 
struetion of a nng of nevr towns (inmalljr eight in number) around Lon* 
don to alleviate urban sprawl and to accommodate populations decen- 
tralized irom the thinned-out inner aty . and (4) strict limits on the loca- 
tion of industries m the London region Alt of these were subsequeoUf 
translatedintopiriicyasdaionhtvebeettstowtyextecdedtootherareas 
of the country, although not in the aan form or with the consequences 
that Abercrombie might have anticipated. 

,414 NEW TOWNS GREEN FIELDS AND GROWTH 
CENTRES 

PrcAsbly the single achievemeot of British phjucsj planning 
rtceiying the roost widespread atteotioo abroad hasbeen the new town 
programme (Rodwin, 1956 and 1970, Merlin, 1971, Perloff and 
Sandberg, 1973. Barber, 1973, Berry, 1973a)- While the importance of 
this progranune as an urban strategy is often ovcrtmphsiized, it the 
expense of the other components of the local planning system discussed 
shove, it IS of direct relevance to the theme of this hook because sew 
towns represent, or can be lotetpmed as, as attempt to alter the form of 
the urban system towards an ideal construct of what that system should 
look like. The limitation, as will be noted, is that this ideal hasbeen eon 
ceived largely at the regional rather than the natiooal level 
The new town concept in Bntain has roots going back into the 
nineteenth century These roots hhvr somewhat with the trsdibonal 
preoccupation with countryside preservation and a ’stewardship of the 
land' p^osophy, embedded m mudi of English social thought and 
literature (Cherry, 1972) Nevertheleas, the aubstantive impact of new 
towns on patterns of urbanizatioa-denTes almost entirety from late 
post wardcvelt^imeota White it isnot theioceotioaheretoFevtcw tlic 
hisconcal details of the new town movement or of new town planning 
per re, it is worthwhile to set this movement in the broader context of 
urban growth and to attempt to evahiale its contribution to national ur- 
ban strategies in generaL This latter ta^ becomes of central importance 
when one recognizes that the British new town approach has permeated 
the debate in almost all western countnes on the appropnate means of 
influencing the future spatial structure of urban development ’ 

New towns were in large part a reaction to the congested environ 
mentofthemneteeath-centuryinduatiial city (Howard 1898) andthen 

’For innuice, le* tted KUuioiii go new wnt ailK Aunmlua (Scctun I UltndCiaidivi 
(Sectioa S 27) pobrr reviews. 
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cnnromnental protection, of which the new towns were a secondary 
and certainly not the most popular element The legislative support for 
new towns followed from the urgent problem of housmg overspill pop- 
ulations from the war-damaged conurbations. 

While the overspill problem was the tnggenng factor the means of 
facilitating success was the organization of the new town development 
corporations and the estabbshment of enabling machinery for 
widespread public land acquisition. As these are described fully 
elsewhere {Thomas, 1969, Town and Country Planning Association, 
1972, Schaffer, 1972a, Barber, 1973), a few brief comments wiU suffice 
here. It is worth emphasizing that the cruaal decisions in the new town 
legislation were primarily on the management aide The development 
corporations were set up as senu-autonomous pubbe bodies, entrusted 
with wide-ranging powers and a direct line of re^nsibibty to the cen- 
tral government These attributes facditated rapid development as well 
as eo-ordinated planning The land acquisition procedures allowed for 
Jaige-jcaJe land assembly at predereJofwnent vaJweA thereby ieeping 
costs down, and in the longer term provided the necessary Saaaaa} in- 
dependence for the new tows corporations. 

The objectives of the first phase of new towns was explicitly iden- 
tified la the responsibilities of the Advisory Committee set up under 
l<ord Keith 'to consider the general questions of the estsbhshment, 
development, orgimzstion and admiaistrattoo that will anse ui the 
promotion of New Towns in furtherance of a policy of planned decen- 
tralization from congested urban areas, and such towns should be 
established and developed as self-contained and balanced commumties 
for work and Itvmg’ (Town and Country Planning Assoaation, 
1972) With government acceptance of the recommendations of this 
committee, mcludmg those principles embodied m Abercrombie's plan 
(that IS, to bouse one million people m a system of new towns located 
20-50 miles from the centre of London) the movement was laundied. 
Two key phrases m the above quotation are important as guide- 
lines — ^“planned decentralization’ and ‘self-contained and balance* 
commumties The latter were to be measured by the degree of external 
commuting and by equality in aoaaf-occupatiooal structures. For pre- 
sent purposes, the former, decentralization, la the most relevant objec- 
tive m terms of national urban atrategKt. 

Thirteen new towns were d’csignaterfm^iSrsCpAffaij^orgvnKntfiiM'/ 
between 1946 and 1950 In the greater tendon area these induded 
Stevenage (1946) HemeJ Hempstead, Crawley, and Harlow (1947) 
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Hstfidd and Wdwyn Garden City (1948). and Basddon and Bracknell 
(1949). These were paralleled by the deaignaiioo of others in 
Scotland— East Kdbnde (1947) and Glenrothes (1948), m Northern 
England — Aycliffe (1947) and Peterlee(1948), in theMidlands — Corby 
(1950), and m Wales— Cwmbran (1949) All of these shared a number 
of common attributes — which is not surprising given the speed of 
designation — such as a predominance of public bousmg, an emphasis 
on physical cncena in their design, and modest sirefdO 00ft-90,000pop- 
ulauon) One additional new town, Cumbernauld, was designated 
somewhat later (1955) m Scotland 
A substantial break m the new town deyelopment took place after 
1950 With a change m government, public interesta and resources 
turned to other tasks. It was not unt J the 1960s that the second senes of 
new towns was designated Included were orerspill towns for those con- 
urbations Ignored in the first place, for example Skelmersdale(196}) for 
Liverpool, Redditch (1964) for Binningbam, and Wsmngtoo(1968) for 
Manthester In total, sur were designated between 1961 and 1966 and 
seven between 1967 and 1971 The latter included Milton Keynes 
(1967), Ceaual Lancashire (1970), and the expanded towns centred on 
Feter^ough(1967) and Northampton (1968)* 

Most interesting for present purposes is the shift m objectives ap- 
parent with each geaeration of new towns (sec Table 4 3 for a sum- 
mary). The first new towns were pnmanJy, if not exeluovelji, designed 
as overspill towns for London's displaced households and for an- 
bapated post-war growth (Thomas, 1969) The Abercrombie plan was 
explicit m Its proposal that these towns were to accommodate the bulk 
of London’s future bousing and land needs and that the total populabon 
of the urbanized area would remam rougUy stable if not actually 
decline This strategy, while undemuned by the more rapid than an 
bapated growth m the nauonal populabon, particularly that in the 
South East, was, asDiamond(1972) argues, essentially an mtraregional 
sttategy It was not seen ss part of a comprehensive naUonal or in- 
terregional strategy for the ^stnbubon of populabon or economic 
development, nor, it appeara, were the planners aware of the full con- 
sequences of their decisions m locating the new towns. It is now 
generally agreed for instance that the location of the first eight new 
towns m the London region contributed to the relabvely rapid growth 
of population in the South East and Uiereby increased existing regional 
‘ Four new townt (monly expiated wwii^ lurt tin been deagoited m Northern 
Creisrrofl (196S). Aatnm (19«« J. BiBjmeni ud Londonderry (1969), 
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irabalaoces. It did so in part by pitmdiog a more attractive living en- 
vironment as well as greater pos^ilittes for employment and housing 
than were generally available in other r^ions. 

Other new towns, designated somewhat later in the first phase, and 
located in peripheral areas (Scotland Wales, the North), did of course 
have other objectives. Some were identified as housing improvement 
schemes (Petcriee), while others were to provide housing for major in- 
dustrial projects (Corby) Because most of these were also located in the 
‘development’ areas (see Section 4 15) they did m fact contribute to 
regional balance, but the effect was indirect and on a rather limited 
scale 

The second generation of new towns had broader objectives. 
Although overspill was stdl a significant factor, there was an eiqilicit 
attempt to relate their location and design to the objectives of regional 
policy and urban renewal respectively The towns were scattered more 
liberally across the country, somewhat larger in population, and more 
diversified in their economic base Three were planned to set as growth 
centres— Washington, Imne, and Newtown O^ales), while also scr- 
vug the overspill function A further shift m strategy came about in 
phase three The towns were considerably larger, in fact most were 
expansions of existing ciues. Milton Keynes has a proposed capacity 
population of 250,000, and a future-onented economy based on teruary 
andquarternaiyfunctioox Others wereiniended as counter-magnets to 
the growth of the conurbations themselves (such as Peterborough and 
Northampton). Still others were virtually redevelopment projects, and 
one, Central Lancashue new town, was designed to create a new and 
expanded urban core area, as well as unproved social infrastructure, for 
three almost contiguous problem aties (Preston, Chorlcy, and Leyland) 
Their combined present population of about 250 000 is planned to in- 
crease to nearly 4501000 by the turn cf the century Parallel proposals, 
although n^ specificallyuaiog the legislative machiaery for new towns, 
have earned this mcrease in scale even further Some plans, such as that 
outlined for the Reading— Basmgstofce area, mvolve the creation of 
national growth centres of over 1,000,(KX1 population by encourtgmg 
the common development of cities which he in close proxunity and 
which are in moat mstances, economically mtegrated. 

Clearly the emphasis in new town plMiiung objectives has altered 
over the last decade Increasingly the new town legislative and ad- 
ministrative machinery (now under the New Town Durctorste in the 
Department of the Environment) has been employed to achieve a variety 
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of planning objectives. Since 1963 «t least, tbe»e have included the 
goal of achieving regional balance paiticularly evident la the designa* 
tion of most new towns as growth centres, but a view also reflected in 
the locations sdected for these towns. They have as well, for better and 
worse, witnessed an increase in the scale of development and in the 
range of activities, households, and mtertsts accommodated. There is 
considerable disquiet at both of these trends. Nevertheless, the new 
towns strategy still reflects a central interest m houimg supply father, 
1973) and u^an land use containment, and tbeyare seldom seen as new 
nodes operating within a national ^stem of citiea. 

Future plans are uncertain.^ It la likely, however, that no major new 
cities beyond those abnidy designated will be built — because they are 
not needed m absolute terms given falling rates of population increase, 
and because of the increasingly competitive demands made on pubbc 
resources for unprovmg employment opportumties and environmental 
quality in existing cities. Even so, the new town macbineiy may have, 
with this shift in policy, an important 'm>town‘ appbcation in the design 
and unplnoentatioo of major redevelopment schemes, such as m that of 
the do^and area of London. While there are difficult pobtical problems 
m such uuier<ity areas, the administrative lessons of the new town 
programme should be immensdy valuable 
415 REGIONAL POLICY 

The other strong arm regulaUng the spatial structure of economic 
(and urban) development m Bntainbasbecn regional pohi^ In a recent 
review, prepared by the conservative Institute of Economic Affairs 
(1973), the basic rationale of regional pobcy was summanxed m the 
following terms ‘Regional problems are the symptoms of m* 
adequate adjustment to changes in the spaltal ectmort^ Thus the un* 
derlying aim of regional pobcy ahouldbe toeasethe transition to a new 
equ^bnum.' The elements to be balanced in adiieviog this equilibnum 
are rates of unemployment and migration between regions. Smce direct 
stimulation of the Utter as a solution to the former has not been 
pobtically popular in Britain (nor in most countnes), and given that the 
direction of most regional emigration is toward the South-East and the 
Midlands, both abeady thought to be seriously congested, pobcy has 
traditionally cmphasixed differences in unemployment and the reloca- 
tion of baste industry to areas of high unemployment 

'TheM (ddiuonil oew towtu hm been yi e pmU StooebouM nev GUigow t wen ti t fly u 
ovQ^iD um Uinmuot. which wmadKttiaeewerawtb polem (be South Wileemdustnal 

area lodeDewtiTwoioKTTethesowdefBBnibitdLoiidoBurTartiiklpartcorapleziietrKepliD- 
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The Ditioful objecth e of 'ergKWjtJbilinee' {« not recent, Dy the 1930* 
« contmuecton of the diiturbinj; trend* in the dittribuoon of economic 
development noted *boTf, trend* whkh followed from *nd »ufT>eofed 
the tetfliitton to t new or^tnaattonil ind induttni] iiructure, 
Renerned a eoncem foe tchlreinf* * the proper dirtribution cf In* 
du«ry .. .* h the nilioeiil interettjOamt. 1973). The two cooacquencts 
of (heae trendi mott widely rwognited were the 'drift* to the south 
(con^rttjon) and the decline of tnduftrtt) emplojment on the penpkery 
(tla^'ntticnX The aolution proposed wai twofold to limit mduitnil 
expanuon in the coes^e* ed treat (the ftick), and to promote the location 
of tnduatiiea In depretaeil regtont through direct in^tirti (the carrot). 
In J9J4 the finl protlcm ami were dcaignated £n a Special Area* Act 
and tubtidiet for induttne* mono^ to thcae cm* and forrehjbdiiitiOT 
of rtltting induttnea were imtiat^ 

Since the war, and releaae of the Barlow Report, along and complex 
*enc* of legiditive rneiturca have been uaed to encourage regional 
balance and to reduer high Jereft of unemployment In the deprcaacd 
rrgtofls. rormaJ eontrofi on tnduttriil location were introduced in the 
Dwribulioo of Induairy Act of J94S and have bren refined and 
redefined contlnuoudy tince that tmv An extcnaive literature 
document* thi* ht*tary (MeCrone. 1969. Holmant, 1964, Needleman 
and Scott, 1964, Department of Economic ASiirt, 1967, EFTA, 1968 
and 1973, Chuholm and Manner*. 1971, Brown, 1972, and 
CuBingwoeth, 1973*) The ipeofic pcJicy inrtrumeot* uied, bnefly 
tumminaed m T*bk 4 4, are far too rumerou* to comment on here 
They have included in array of roeafure* mdurtna} development cer- 
tificate* (IOC*) through which the govcromeni can influence tndu*tnal 
location deciiionf, regional cmployTneRt premiuai (R£P*) which are 
auhudica paid to private fumt located In the deprtised region*, based 
on the number of employees InvtJved (now about $3 4S per emptoyee 
per week), and capital tubiidie* and tax aOowtncet to reduce new con- 
struction co«t* a* an incentive for plant relocation These measure* have 
been modified frequently over the years, as have the geographic areai 
designated for Inccntivei^ (aec Figure 4 3) uiuaU) following a change m 
government or economic pnonUea. In apite of numcroua legislative 

' TVs lye** 0* ■>«* (Mfuiiiint Siw btro wtrJ to Jturauof the lerd t! oAmij jrvnM 
fc«cr»*J «Hi««(IOA«) nJ .porii! drtdc^ 

8NtituT<i{SA()4u9<Ttncfnmw>v<u*Ii*o'*x»le*wttc*>ilf»c(>lnni, SrwiovrJiinmUistfce 

DA* rrcelT* »i> »Trr»at of IS |!« cmi fovtraiww outMoly on npiul w*m ihe IDA* « per wot. 
ud lb* VT** SO p(T wm. 



EVOLUTION OP MAJOR REGIONAL POLICY MEASURES 
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Fia4 3 UrbinCencref tiidAfti*tcdAt«««mEnglind«a(lWtlet,l972.Repnxlucedby 
pcnuuKKi of tlw CootroOer of K^S O 

changes, a consistent evolution tn regumal policy is apparent — that is, 
towards a more comprehensive view of the nation's space economy, and 
an awareness of its domination by large cities, and the use of a broader 
range of locauoa controls and lacenttrea than in the past 

One example of the former perspective in regional policy is the 
ncogniUDS of tie growing /rie, a> a aoaree ol erapJoymeat and of jduJ* 
tiplier effects, of the tertiary sector of the economy Recently attention 
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h., focu^d on offic «.d ^dlcdly on 
thon nKrt...ng conctnlnnon in coittd London 

Loclion of Offioc. Dotmu CLOB) w. emblidiod (toud in to 
London of course. nolmlhodcvclopmcntnsion.),.nd^^^^^^^^ 
office construction over • minimnin ihicshoU me uss limned in 
■dieted legions Uirough development pemuls (ODPs) nmto in to 

wSD^cmeresidlshsietofoB^edw^^sd^^ 

(LOB, 1969 md 1972. toeui, 1969. Rhode, uid Km 19-2.Codd.rd. 

1973,Yuuiopoulo^ 1973. Donn.son .odEiersley, 197ih 

In eonecn .nlh dicsc conlrol. the Eovemmenl nndertwli. .. m 
Sueden, .0 dnxntrdue il. osn. olBec 
d« South Esst. much of .1 dlocited to ihe ■‘"'‘“P^' 
over 22,500 job. hid been dispersed ml .nother ^ 

«d. Adding 10 these nesrl, 9 SOOjob. set ”P 

eresled position, bnng. the totsl de^mlned en^imMo MW 

ml mth . further 10 200 possible telocstions 

unslrnpesse. 50,000^.ble ' 

tntn, 1973) recommend thit ■ further 3 je* ^ ^ com- 

over . to 

munication Rhode* «nd diioeml tnd P*^ 

polie, b, higgcmg ihsl on die t’S^toiLi 

licuJirly with respccl ‘® ^ h*te gone 
hs. set . good 

north — to Scotlind (20 2 per cot! rdocsling vnthln the 

thehorthdO Spereenl) dfeentrdirol 

Smilh-Esst. In coomst. ^ ^'r!!! ^ ,„ hsve found move- 

offices have itmamcd do« to London, J __,VwhDe.'* 
tnent to a development are* «*^**'^^ „ ibe recent 

The problem w.ih tuch eootrol. m tU ^ ^ 

Lij-fieU report d^enteJ. w ^ ^ be 

accepted cniena for dccldm* foe that mittev ''"hde 

iIJavFediobcfcicatedmLood«i,or*ny , eeimmun»eaOon 

recent msemh on the spsUd 

needs of ddletent office toronsflllrf^ estiWnUnS ««* 

proYsled some of the muemlwd. 

criicna, the relaure treni* of the OOP 
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TABLE 4 S 

GOVERNMENT OFFICE EMPLOVMENT POSITIONS 
RELOCATED OR SCHEDULED FOR RELOCATION 
FROM LONDON 1972 


Reg on in which 
Ones Receiving 
OfTce Jobs are 
Located 


Jobs Scheduled for 
' RelocationatOct 1972 

No of Positions 
Relocation or 
Established 
outside London 


No of Pos tions 1 
tobe Relocated ' 
frern London 

«of 

Total 

Scotland 

6 481 

20 2 

4 476 

24 6 

Northern 

3 377 

1061 

790 

43 

North West 

6997 

18 7 

1 91B 

10 6 

YorVshire and 





and Numbers de 

783 

2^1 

55 , 

03 

Wales 

2 826 

8 e' 

7 784 

42 7 

East Midlands ' 

746 

2 3 1 

140 ' 

08 

West Midlands 

279 

09| 

® 1 


EastAnglla 

t 192 

3 7 

0 ' 

— 

South-West 

1 332 1 

4 2' 

1 185 1 

65 

South East 

9004 ^ 

29 1 

1 961 , 

102 

TOTAL 

32 017 

1000 

18,209 , 

1000 


Source Hardman (1973) 


llie operational unit of spatial planning at the macTD-level m Britain 
IS the region. Ten economic regions were set up for planning purposes m 
1965 , eight u England, and one eadi for Scotland and Wales. Each was 
to have an Economic Planning Board and a Regional Economic Plan- 
mng Council, the former was to act to co-ordinate actmties of various 
regional offices of the central government, while the Utter was to serve 
as the link in a tnpartite arrangement between local government 
statutory planning bodies and sunilarfuoctioningbodies at the national 
level A broad ’strategy’ plan was to be prepared for each region as a 
guide-Ime for the detail^ plans of local authorities. This complex 
process is now well documcmed-** The 6rst such plan, for the South- 

“Endlot renew* of iKis proem »« pforded m McCnioe [1969X OECD (1970). 
CuDisprenb ( 197%). Md.oughbn lad 7110*0(7 (1972 ud 1913), ud HiO « ol (1973). 
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East region (population 17 4 millions), has attracted wide attention 
(South East Joint Planning Team, 1970) In its design, recommen- 
dations, and success it seems to emulate the famous Abercrombie plan 
for London The South-East region by its size and complexity is 
roughly equated by some officials to the scale of national problems m 
regional planning faced by smaller European countnes. This is a 
debatable pomt, but it is revealing of a certain perspective Mo« other 
regions in Britain have yet to produce strategy plans, and the Depart- 
ment of the Environment’s attempt to co-ordmate the regional actions 
of government departments, notably m bousing, transport, and in- 
dustnal locauon, has been only marginally successful To what «cot 
mtcrregional co-ordmauon wiU take place through, or in spite of, this 
regional planning framework is as yet difficult to estimate 


4 1 6. LOCATIONAL STRATEGIES AND THE EEC 
Bnnui's plaimmg stmtegiei, both uA«n »nd itgionA bccime rilto 
more complicated upon her entry mto the Eumpean ^nn™' C™- 
munity (EEC) One aeconduy condition ot raemberahip of the Com- 
mimity u laid down by the treaty of Rome was the iitimal s'*”'*'™ '■ 
uon of legional and mduatnal locatton poheiea. Thia 
regional mcenuvea and lubsidtes gwen by member countnes w^ot 
to conflict with the emeiging (hut as yet .mdeflned) 
the EEC nor extend unfair advantage through subsidies or ““ 

means to anyone sectorortrea Bmain.wi^t^longertim^ost^- 

ly estabhshed regional programme, and the highest , 

(m Europe) on reg.onal euh.td.e^ dmoat cen.mly 
adjustment tn make uf any of the new membna Some of 
adjustments were anticipated (McCitme. 1969), others were noKBunta, 

1973) The debate is atiB gomg on j 

The flnancal unphcauons of Commnmty * 3 "“ 

regional policy are probably less aevere than the t -a_v, below 

Inmost mtSnational yard.t.ck. (current 

nearly aB its Western European partners. While this 

leadig, m part because tt 

theIeslthLheena„d,slielytocontmuetobe«.mp<«m^^^^ 

making cntcnon on EEC policy Relatively big b,,. the South- 

aud cmigrauon and low per capita uicomca m ar absolute 

East and the West Midlands place Bntam on abou^ 
male as Italy More nieciflcally. penpheral i^a. a. the^, 
ScoUimd, Wales and Northern Ireland qualdy » te™’ »' <‘' 8 “ 
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417 SOME SPATIAL CONSEQUENCES OF PLANNING 
AS EVALUATION 


The impact of planmng — regsoQil and town planning — aa the 
processes and patterns of urban development has seldom been expLotlj 
documented m any country Itisdear.howerer.thatuTbanplinnmgm 
Bntam has had little over-all effect on the national (interregional) i»- 
tributioD of population or employment. Regional planmng, on the other 
hand, notably the industrial and oSce development controls and rdated 
rdocation incentives have had a tigiuScant redistributxre effecL Urban 
land use, new town, and related legidation, m the opinion of the PEP 
studygroup(HaIletaZ.,1973),hashadthTcemajorimpacts (l)thecon- 
UiinTJunt of the English megalopolis — that is, mmimirmg both the 
aggregate amount of land consumed by urbanization and the local 
shadow effect of urban ezpansion on adjacent urban areas, (2) n^vr* 
bcHaation — accelerating the outward movement of population and 
employment from the metiopditan cores to outlying urban centres, 
bcwsing esutes, and new towns, and (3) tnjleium — tdding to the rapid 
mcrease in land prices and thua to the costs of bousmg and urban 
dffvelopmenL 

Of the three effects only the fim, containment, might be nnsdeied a 
direct and anticipated consequenceof planning objectives. lofact urban 
containment is to most observers the crowning achievement of Brmsb 
urban pl anning Tbe new towns are part of this achiereoent, but only 
part Green belt legislauon, environmental and r ecr ea tional conserva- 
tion areas, histonca] and agnculluial preserrsuoa laws are some of the 
ether parts. These, combmed with a r^orous public sector control over 
the rdease of rural land for urban usc^ have oeated a mere ordeily, but 
probably somewhat higher<ost and higho-denstty, accommodation of 
post war population growth than that achieved in the 1930s. 
Consequently, the impact of urban growth, m terms of rural tanH con- 
veraoD and eonronmaita] destruction, has likely bees less se v ere than 
would have been the result of any other urban form which might have 
anscD through different planning pnonbes nr through lause* Jatrt 
practices. 

The other two consequences are in part outcomes of the success of ur- 
ban containment policies. Suburbamzabon is the most difficult to 
explain, but m Clawson and Hairt(1973) reviewit includes two results. 
On the one hand, containment policies have aif r ff. w 
conformed to the so^aOed natural forces of mtraregional populibcai 
decentralizabon. These pohaes have m fact extended the effects of 
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those forces fiirther and further outward (i e extending daily urban 
fields) from the central cores ofmost English cities. Initially at least they 
lengthened the journeys to work, to friends, and to services faced hy 
most suburban residents. On die other hand, restnctions on the 
provisions of services to new suburiiao rones attached to the existing 
buiJt'up areas have increased many of the disadvantages and costs of 
living in these areas relative to exuriian locations: lofiatioti in land 
prices meanwhile is a universal phexx^nenon and tbereforeislessdirect- 
ly attnbutable to the exjstence or success of any set of national policies. 
Rather, land inflation is more closdy related to the number of links and 
tune involved m the planning process, and of course to the level of de* 
mand for urban space Many other countries, Canada and Australia for 
example, have similar degrees of land inflation, but without most of the 
benefits denvmg from containment as a tradeoff against higher costs. 

Obviously there are other consequences of containment speafically, 
and of British urban planning practice in general, which are interrelated 
with the above The interested student of planning would be wise to 
explore some of these thoroughly to deode whether they represent 
severe crade^fT deciiions ornot One sudi problem ts the possible effect 
of reducing household mobdicy and bousing choice among that sector of 
the population which is subject to costaiamest Those who can afford 
thepnceofaniraltowD or country bouse, and can bear the costs of com- 
muting, are not directly affected by containment They would probably 
not be mterested in alternative residential locations on the built-up ur- 
ban fruge m any case Another possible consequence is to inflate de- 
mand schedules for land m areas available for development, thereby 
creatmg monopoly profits for a selective proportion of the pop- 
ulation — agam prunanly directed to those who already own land and 
those not subject to containment There are dearly redistnbuuvc 
mechamsms within the planning process operating m different if not op- 
posite directions to those advocated or antiapated by most planners. 

Among the other possible consequences of placmog which the PEP 
group considered in its report arc the oegsijve effects of urban growth 
containment practice^ m combination with regional policy, on the rate 
of national econonuc growth. Most readers are aware of the existence of 
such relationships and the strong possanhty that tight planning controls 
have reduced locational efficiency and thereby lowered the rate of over- 
all expansion in the economy ^Vhile this issue was not made explicit m 
the planiung literature at the outset (if anything, the reverse position 
was taken), it has since become an important point for debate. Nodoubt 
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the British public would have accepted lower economic growth if given 
the choice. But how much lower, and at what cost to whom? And there 
are few in other countries who would not now accept some reduction in 
growth rates as a necessary cost to achieve the benefits of containment 
and stricter environmental controls. But are they necessarily trade-offs? 
Or is it that government bureaucracy together with ill-conceived plans 
and rigid planning mechanisms have a ojst in tenns of economic growth 
which planning ptr te need not have? These are of course complex 
questions, which cannot be answered here, but they must at least be 
openly assessed In developing a national strategy for regulating urban 
growth. 

What of the success of British new towns? There seems to be httle 
doubt that they have been, despite some teething problems, a resoun- 
ding success in terms of their initislobjectives^*^ Besides breaking even 
financially, have thqr provided an alternative to contained growth of 
megalopolis? Hsve they improved the distribution and efiiciency of 
public services for new utban growth? Have they achieved self- 
containment and socially balanced communities? To each the obvious 
answer is yes — but to a limited extent. They have provided one alter- 
native to the conurbations and to suburban sprawl*’ While they bsre 
taken less than 10 per cent of post-war population growth and currently 
receive about 3 per cent of the nation’s bousing construction, the 
benefits nevertheless have gone In large part to a particularly important 
gioup—lower-working-class residents of the congested inner cities. 
While houring for this group could dearly have been provided by exten- 
ding existing built-up urban areas, the resulting public economies would 
almost certainly not have been as great or as widely distributed through 
die social order.** 

Tbe unprenivc Kite of onr (ova ^TdofOicot u mdent ia (be fcjlowoig ttiti ttiei t popult- 
uonotl 7 millioo ttndcd la 2S ocv tndnptadedlowni it the bofmauiaot 1971, (Kuf; 800,000 
hiviDg been idJed nnee ibeu dengneuoe. o*er 200.000 dwdli&p km beea cooKiucted in tbete 
towci, lepretenuttg 10 per cent of (he Dt(ran'*(r«at«d} boutug prog r t mm e (but onlr 1 per ecol of 
pnTiiehouimg). ud over 16C(000 job* taioduMf^ beet been provided. ToulgOTenment lOTen* 
ment in the nevr towns it ettunited it over ifl.OOO miBioQ. 

” It ihouU tin be Rnwed tbit (he new town ptngrvnisc fortnt oeij part cf in overtH decen- 
traliteuan ten tegy ConndenUe nunbert of ovovpiB populiuon bive bm tdded it UKTOscaM 
to rttibbtbed tovrai tt vuyi&g diittscet (rant (be coourbitiaDi. Uiutlly in imngeoient it mtde 
dmet)}’ between the eaaarbtuoa tod the teeetnnx town (or atyX tod geDerz2?y tbe poputetMo 
moveincnt involved it not it grtit •• (bit in new or exploded town devdopoentt. Eitmplet in- 
clude Bituigftohe ind Swindon, both neemna nkaied ptyulitioo fcom Lo n don. 

** Intermtcf (be dinributiooof tocuIbcoeStiupltAningane mutt alto (tie mtocuoDdentioa 
tbe K^inuoa of development viluei on tend a the new townt by tbe communiiiet tbemmlves 
thitMgh tbe pneoce cd public Iiodownenb^ At Au lend vrtt genertSy purcbiaed or expeopruted 
■I p<«lev«]opment viKm (bere ii bctle evideaw of otencive qieculttive pre£(t bang made in tbe 
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Othermse the mam effect of the new towns has been to encourage m- 
iraregional decentralization — at first on a local scale but later over 
much greater distances — while at the same lime unproving the 
neatness of the urban fringe, Both of these effects have been extremdy 
important In a few cases the new towns have served to stimulate 
economic development in selected regions, foremost m the South-East, 
but also m some of the designated development areas. As for stimulating 
a reordermg of urban development and population distribution at the 
national level, their effect as yet has been minimal. If anything, they 
have had the reverse effect to that anticipated Their success at the 
regional level, as previously noted, comes largely from the fact that the 
policy was m direct accord with estabbshed spatial trends toward 
decentralization — trends which accelerated m the post-war years. 
Their failure at the national level is due in part to the apparent conflict 
between maintaining acceptable rates of economic growth over-all 
while arresting the continued \dnrt to the south', and in part (o the fact 
that population growth and the pace of social and technological change 
were substantially greater than predicted in the early post-war years. 
Consequently the new touTis were insuSicieRt m both number and size 
to accoflunodaie a significant proportion of the oatioa's new population 
and to redistribute industrial growth Nonetheless, they did set aprece- 
dent which has been followed in local decentraluation strategies in 
many other countries. 

Evaluating regional policy is somewhat easier, although many of the 
same reservations apply Bntsui’s investment m the two anns of 
regional pob^ — industrial location controls and mcentivcs and the 
decentralization of office employment — has been relatively large and 
the results impressive, particularly given the alow growth m the 
economy over-all To some observers, however, Bnliia may have done 
better at tellmg activities where they may not be located than where 
they may While no one would expect the problems of region^ un- 
balance to be solved m three or four decades, there is confiictmg 
evidence as to whether the incenuves have been properly designed and 
worthy of the expensc(Chidiobn, IP7(},Brown, 1972, Manners, 1972) 
The deveIopm«it areas still lag behind the national average in new jobs 
created persona] income, and service growth, and remain above the 
national average in unemployment rates, substandard housmg, derebct 
lodastn^} Btmctorta, ss as xa rates of out migration to other 
regions and emigration abroad At a nunimum such pobcies may have 
prevented a serious situation from becoming worse (Kan and Rhodes, 
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1972} From tht scattered figure* that ire available (Table 4 6), jt 
appears that the development areaihive secured more than their share 
since 1965 of a rapidly declining national employment base m the 
manufacturing sector, and are only now beginning to receive significant 
allocations of national growth m the office and management sector. 
How much worse (or better) off these areas would be without such 


TABLE 4 6 

IMPACT OF REGIONAL POLICY EMPLOYMENT CHANGES 
IN MANUFACTURING IN THE DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


OeveloDfnent Non-Development 

Areas Areas Britain 


Manufacturing employment 




1 n thousands) 




1952 

9 019 6 

5 576 4 

8 598 0 

Annual change In employees 




(in thousands) 




tQ62-8 

♦ 14 7 

♦ 77 6 

♦ 93 3 

1969-54 

♦4 3 

*73 2 

♦77 5 

1965-7 

♦0 7 

-14 9 

-14 2 

1965-70 

♦32 4 

*32 S 

♦ 65 3 

Average percentage change 
1952-8 

♦2 9 

♦8 3 

♦6 2 

1959-64 

♦0 7 

♦6 B 

♦4 6 

1965-7 

♦0 1 

-1 0 

-07 

1968-70 

♦ 1 0 

♦0 5 

+0 7 


Source KanandRnodes(1972) 171 


policies is impossible to estimate On the negative aide, it may be chat 
such poliaes have perpetuated a dominance of dechiung industries and 
low-paying jobs in the development areas (as in Table 4 6) They may 
also have reduced the potential improvement m living standards for 
those who m the absence of such pobcies would have migrated to more 
prosperous areas such as a the Midlands and the South-East By 
placing restrictions on the location of sew mdustnes m these areas the 
level of national economic efficiency and, as noted, the rate of national 
income growth, may have been aenously dampened (Sums, 1973, 
Hardman, 1973) While these arguments are the same in any country. 
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their rel«i% e importance la greater mBnttin Even so, a acvere ahortage 
(perceived rather than real) of land and a long>nanding policy objective 
in Bncam of maintaining and improving existing commumties and rural 
areas have tipped the scales in favour of both urban containment and the 
wterrfgiOTia} redtstnhtiuon of employment as planning objectives 
rather than the achievement of greater economic effciency and 
maainjura social choice. Nevenhelesa, one of the best regional policy 
measures, in the limited lerms in which jt Is normally set, is suU coa^ 
aidered to be more economic grow th- 

4 I S CBNTRALITV fN BRITISH PLANNING 

One final point m review is tonote the apparent centrahty of planning 
mnovation m Ontain. Many of the concepts tnd legislation in urban and 
regional planning policy, as m other European countnes, were 
developed to deal n ith the national capital, London, and its unique and 
widely publiciaed problems (Foley, 1963 and 1972, Hall, 1969, Hallrl 
a! ,1973, Donnisofl and Eversley, 1973). Some were developed for Lon- 
don and then subsequently were applied elsewhere, others were 
designed for London alone There was for mstance little interest in a 
deliberate policy of urban containment outside of the London region 
during the intensive planning debateofthe early 1940$ (Barlow Report, 
1940) The new town scheme was mitialiy a London overspill pobcy, 
the green belt concept and the underlying principles of the Abercrombie 
plan were not quickly replicated elsewhere, industrial development and 
oflice location restrictions applied specifically to London, as did other 
policies relating to housing construction and transport. The Strategy 
Plan for the South-East region bss become a model for regional plan- 
ning throughout the country This emphasis is certainly reasonable 
giien London’s ttze, importance, tad unique position in the national 
soaal order The fading if any of this emphasis was that London was 
not viewed as a member of a functionuig urban system (or systems) and 
of an integrated national ^ace economy in which actions taken m one 
area or sector would have many and vaned side-effects m other areas 
and sectors.” 

'’The umt principle holdi true lo other teciort, wiIMm the ptenning for the third London ur* 
port (I Mrphn. There a now t growing Ictln^ tbsl hed the Meplut decjsoo hen eel tipljciily 
enihifl the (remeit'orh (di nitioni] tpetein ol eaportetand therefore the uihin lyHeia), it m ght not 
hevebeenpropoeed in the first piece, it letei In UepReefUfocn. Current prepoeelinow centre one 
ttrcsgtiienlng ohh< rtgiernl tirponiytisro, irhichdeoiltf »ua>m>uepe>tit resdrentercefirruS' 
provDig rqumel belem (Toedioi Timri London, 24 htudi 1471). 
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4 19 COMMENTARY 

Britain has developed a relativdy complex set of strategies and 
policies for regulating urban development and its social and spatial con* 
sequences. These may be summarucd as (1) hnutmg the geographic 
spread of cities through land use controls — planning penmssions, 
green belt, and conservation policies — and the relocation of some of this 
growth into new and expanded towns, (2) limiting the location of new 
jobs — industrial and office — in already congested areas and their 
redirection to depressed areas through capital and employment mcen- 
tives and government deceotraluation, and (3) on the local level, 
limiting private redevelopment of the existing urban landscape in com- 
bmation with massive mcentives for public slum dearanix and en- 
vironmental improvement. 

These achievements redect a number of background conditions a 
suffiamtly broad consensus on the problems and benefits of urbaniza- 
tion (notably on problems), and on the goals of the planning process 
Itself, and a prevailing and persuasive image of what the ideal uiban 
form should be This image, denvisg Urgdy from rural preservation 
and garden city concepts, guided the translation of goals into planning 
practices. Nether a siffitkr eonseosus nor an aoceptable ideal form hr 
atieshasexistedorislikelytoezisttnNmthAmenca Tberegulatioaof 
urban development has also been facilitated m Bntain by a highly cen- 
tralized political system andby aratberebust soaal structure ** Clearly, 
Bntain has at least partially satisfied Rodwin’s (1970) preconditions for 
effective urban pohcy implementation noted m the introduction to this 
volume that problems must be rccogmzed as problems and they must 
appear capable of solution by political means. To these must be added 
the prerequisites which Berry (1973a) describes as the will to plan and 
the means to plan. World War II may have been the specific stimulus 
bnngmg together many of the issues which demanded pohcy action and 
encouraged a political and soaal desire for directing change, but this 
stimulus simply captured trends already present m the soaal climate of 
the 1930s. 

Despite the enormous array of planning guide-hnes, and partly in 
response to it, evaluations and entmsms of British plannmg have been 

” Prc^Nxalt foe aome deccntrtluacira of ccatrd (monaieDt po«en nay ^goificaotly alter this 
factor The repot of tl>e (pecial eonmuason oo local gomaent. the EUbraiKlaa Repot, 
^ossaosnsalet) mnaiHgable j lcrw ir nltt an np ti fol»y<aihiy Jad /owmaent 

rearganiaauon. Seven regional ataembliea am* advocated, five fer England, and one each lor 
ScoUaod tod Walea. Tbc re*la*tioa ohiem nmaaeadAOOoi wtioot newed ntbsiucb mip- 
port, at least undl the Fehniary lS7relectio0(TaeEeoRCmijt 16Mirchl974 p> 26). 
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frequent (i.e Cowan et at , 1973, Clawson and HiU, 1973 , Hall et al , 
1973) These cnbcisnas have identified the ongmaiing pnnciplcN the 
underlying ideal urban constructs, and the means of implementing plan- 
ning poLcies as well as the general failure to evaluate the true distribu- 
tion of social costs in regulating urban ^owth and to reassess p lannin g 
philosophies. Semor(1973, p 125),for example, has commented on an 
locreastng trend toward 'professional elitism and impending om- 
mcompetence' ut planning While this is c«tainly not ■ recrat develop- 
ment.itsincreaseinrecentyeara may fly ta the face of current directions 
of soaal change. DonniSon(1973, p. 98) hasgone further in forecasting 
'a new climate of opinion in which plannera will have to cope with a 
public that is better informed, more demanding and more aggressively 
organized’ An eluist planning movement, largely guided by 
professional rather than public values and preferences, has served the 
nation well under early post-war pressures, but is less likely to do so in 
the future 

The results of this legislation have been most apparent at the local 
level While beyond the scope of this ctiay the possible conflict of local 
V national objectives should be raised. Bntish planning has been 
suecetsfuJm regulating the interaal structure tod particularly the rural 
margms, of the conurbations, sod in fedoeing the negative impict of 
ecoaotmc and technological change in epeofic penphei^ loctiiona But 
at the more aggregate levd the whan regulation and rediairihulive 
results have been considerably less significant (except lO housing), and 
in some instances (he successes of kical planning have been at the 
expense of stated national objectives. The ideal urban form which has 
underlain the coDtainroent of urban sprawl has not been followed by a 
siirular concept of the orgamzation of the nation's urban system. 

This raises the interesting question of whether the current aet of 
policies adds up to a national development strategy It can be argued 
that Bntam has an emerging national regional policy and a regional ur- 
ban policy, but no national urban policy Nor does it tppear that the 
national i^aasyston ipproschhasnmchpoliCicalcympsthygivea the 
complexity regional ecatoauet and the strength of regional over ur- 
ban interests and pohtiea. This leads to an intriguing point for specula- 
tion concerning the degne to which the established and well tested 
policies of regional planting and lodustnal location on the one hand, 
and the land use and new town componenta or urban planning policies 
on the other hand, are converging on a focus which la both urban and 
nauonal That is, a focus explicitly based on the interdependences of 
location decisions between cities and regions. 
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lliis section has outlined the evolotion of the new town movement 
and regional policy and suggested that their emphasis has in fact shifted 
towards a growth redistnbution pob^ which is national as well as 
regiond Histoncally, regional policy has held a disaete and rather 
polanzed view of the regional make-up of the country’s economic struc- 
ture Location incentives have been largely of the blanket type — that is, 
available throughout broad development areas. Most recently pressures 
have been exerted to concentrate mceotives on viable growth centres 
wiUun the development areas, although pohtical resistance to this con- 
centration remams strong The growth centre concept has also eme^ed 
m the discussion of new tovms, providing one possible link toward a 
national urban and regional development strategy Another possible link 
13 the closer integration at the national level of regional strategy and 
structure plans. How and when this integration might be achieved 
remams to be answered. 

42. URBAN SWEDEN 

Most readers will agree that Sweden is one of the world’a most ad- 
vanced countries, both techoologicaUy and in terms of social poLey A 
recent report on the state of the Swedish economy, by the Organization 
for Economic CtHoperaticm and Devdopment (OECD, 1972), concluded 
that ‘Sweden is probably one of the firat countnes to enter the new era 
of post-mdustnd society, increasingly devoting its pilot forces to 
problems of environment, systems management, research and social 
developments’ (p 22) This statement acts as a barometer on social 
evolution and is an important component m understandmg recent 
developments in Swedish urban pobcy Sweden’s long and relatively 
successful endeavours m the fields of urban plannmg, and m regulating 
economic development, form part of a much broader approach to social 
development This approach serves as a useful mtroduction to Sweden’s 
recent urban policy experience. 

While a great deal has been wntten about Swedish plannmg m the 
Engbsh language Uterature, and need not be duplicated here, much 
remains hidden behind the language screen The most recent and often 
the most valuable policy literature is generally not available m English 
Nevertheless, sufficient matenal is published to provide the novice with 
ample, sf not somewhat biased, lastghts. Among the excellent sum- 
maries available in English of Swedish planning practices are those by 
Aslrom (1967), Stroi^ (1971X Berry (19V3a), and the Ministry of 
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Labour and Housing (1975) Renews of recent research on housing and 
ennronmenta] plaomog (Swedish Council on Biuldmg Research, 1972, 
Plan, 1972, Odmann, 1973), on uHiaiuzation trends (Hagerstrand, 
1970), and on regional development (ERU, 1970, EFTA, 1973, 
Andersson, 1973) are fluinerous amd aubgtantial Particularly ap- 
pfopnate in tuning and content, given (he emphasis here on the spatial 
aspects of urbaauation, is Pred‘a (1973c) summary of the Sw^sh- 
language literature on geographical research, urbanixatioo, and 
planning 

This literature review is unponant here. Throughout this section » ta 
argued that social science research lias had a very profound influence on 
policy development in Sweden. ^K^e this success has been facilitated 
by the relatively smaH sue of the Svrediab professional research com' 
raumty, u also identifies another important factor m explaining past 
successes in anticipating and planning for new directions of social 
change and policy needs.' 

4 2.1 BACKGUOllNO THE SOCML WSLfARE ENV IRONMEVT 

The evolution of Swedish ntuonal planning suggests an unusual 
degree of consensus on the importance of plin^g per te and on the 
identification of aoctal goalv One frequently stated national pnonty ti 
that improvement in social welfare nniat be equal in weight to, and m 
many mstances supersede, that of matenaj growth. Recently the 
prevailmg aoaal philosophy hts shifted from a focus on welfare to one of 
‘social renewal' Although this terminology isparlly a political gimnucl, 
there is a dear sense that Swedish society, despite the continued 
dORunance of economic goals, is closer to scceptiog soaai cntena for 
national and regional development planning than are most other 
Western European countnea. 

Similar social principles have underacorod the growing interest m 
regulating urbanuation During the posWar years, if not before, a 
significant portion of the attention span of politicians has been given 
over to problems of reducing social, aeciorah and spatial unbalances, 
and of environmental protection. This attention has produced many 
forms of policy response, mduding the transfer of resources to the 
socially disadvantaged, more egalitamo income distributions, selecuve 
improvemencs in pbyaical and cultural infrastructure, tnd pollution 

I Drriftms Appropriate publ,e pd oei UhorJyco n diiiceiej bf ihe eoiODnl and quality of date 
ayailebie on tlie trowib prece a eee umtred. Swed A ^ScirBcy m bfcmittios coHecuon, aiora(c. 
and pToceaamg baa aln conenbutof aubiiaiiCially 0 uKanSwnal reuearcb tod fdiej laa^L 
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control. Most recently, e:q]bcit spatial and urban i^stems components 
have been added to this philosophy 

All of these measures must be set m their relevant tune frame 
Swedish policy and research, m many sectors of national development, 
have been accompanied by an unusual political emphasis on planning 
for long-term outcomes. In part this emphasis represents a social 
perspective, and in part it mirrors the continuity and stabihty of govern- 
ment Whatever the reason, this perspective provides a degree of 
freedom m the area of policy formulation which few other nations have 
had or seem w31mg to accept Granted Sweden's urban problems are by 
mtemauonal comparison minor in scale, seventy, and urgency, and 
there may be other problems of at least equal importance which are not 
debated and which escape the usual catena (Hancock, 1972, The 
Eammttt, 1974), yet this soaal policy position isone that will no doubt 
bear significant benefits in the long run, particularly in such specific 
pohcy areas as envmuimental protection and health care delivery This 
same perspective is evident m the Swedish approach to issues of urban 
system regulation, issues which by their teiy nature are susceptible 
largely to long-term actions.* 

In each of these cases, planning in general and the regulation of urban 
growth m particular are made more palatable by relative prospenty 
Continued high rates of economic growth and job formation, relatively 
low unemployment rates, and modest over-all population growth are 
obvious advantages m policy-making These conditions have facilitated 
efforts at resource management and provided scope for industrial 
relocation and the reallocation of government services which many 
countries have not had. Even so, such policies have been tempered by 
the need for Sweden to remain competitive in Europe which some argue 
includes penmtting Stockholm to contmue to grow 

4 2.2. THE ISSUES THE NORTH AND STOCKHOLM 

The factors leadmg to a greater awareness of locational and urban 
problems m Sweden are much the same as elsewhere although their 
exact expressions differ The transformatioa of Swedish society from a 
depressed rural state in the nineteenth century to a modem mdustnal 
state was one of the most recent, rapid and complete in Europe 

’ A* m ocher Jer elo pa l cauacnri, ihe Swednb orbia ii dunaema} bj rrmtrVtWe 

hinoncilnibilitr u> termt of aCT^uc difcrilxnaoai (BjUiid. 1S7Z). No miior chtnget m nsktog 
b>Te occurred for amnl deetdea. The ooi; duztg« expect ol b 7 the ]«ir 2000 II chit Milcao BUT 
ptM Cotdwrg to become Sweden neecodlergen t«Btre.fe fl ee ce g Che mereiBngeeoOflcuc pup rf 
Kces&bility to Cootioeoul Europein mnteii. 




Flo. ^6. Rdinre Grwth el Kc$>om3 Popubtios in Bwaim, }$70-i970 (tA«r 
Mimitfycfl.tbourandHoutuf ]973]k 

Stockholm grew ripidly, at the expenae of most other regions (Figure 
4 6) Coasequently political attention focused initially on the depopula- 
tion of the rural counuyBide. and the resultmg problems of social and 
economic depnvaiion which frequently accompany heavy net emigra- 
tion (Table 4.7} The dominance of (he rural pineal voice in national 
gavnTunenc saw to this interest At thiseariy stage in the counOy’e ur- 
ban history there wss no need to cope wuh problems at the other end of 
the geographic scale— (he overgrown metropolis— because it was 
argued that such a city did not exist (Holm, I9S7) However, war-time 
conditions applied pressure for incressed government intervention in 
the pattern of economic growth. Military considerations encouraged 
arguments for decentralization particularly of heavy manufacturing in- 
dustnea and uuhttes. Although these are no longer very significant they 
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REGIONAL, DIFFERENTIALS IN SWEDEN BY LEVEL IN THE 
URBAN SYSTEM HIERARCHY 



Sourcs Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs |l972b) 
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FtC. 4 7 Spkual Suu«tun of Urbuuiuioo in Swtden Tkc T««ivt Lvgeit Urbin 
on> fnumbtf* (tfo to Table 1 1). 

did set the ftage for more direct public lovolvement la lutional 
development. 

Rapid economic growth and technological change in the post war 
years brought a further reordering of Swedish society and a restnic* 
tunng of the spatial economy Asbackgrouod,Figuie4 7 andTable4 8 
identify the twelve largest urban regions in Sweden. This reordering 
accderated the depopulation of oorthero and rural Sweden and the 
growth of the metrt^itan centres (Andrrsson and Jungen, 1968). In* 
come differentials, envinuunental problems, and aonal service costs in> 
creased acconhngly, and pen^dieral areas suffered from deteriorating 
municipa] services and dimuuabing emplojnaent opportumtiesfRoyal 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 1972b) 

Although statistics on the regional pr^cm are notonously difficult to 
obtain, and are even more difficidt to interpret, several crude indices are 
available for Sweden (Table 4 7 tad Table 3 2) These indices show 
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2703 3498 3938 4237 
6142 7044 7495 7773 
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it m moTt initincei common knowlbige, tiiat income increaKt 
w iih cttj’ fize, end that both income end etze tn poiitiveijr reltCed to net 
ffligntion ritee, the local emp^-mcnt miature, end labour force par* 
ticipation ratet. Each reinforcea the other m the cumolativt kIT- 
fulfilling fashion which Pred(IWJeJ has idemilied The Impart of ur- 
banization in this Context of regionei imbalancee it extensively 
documented by Odmann end Oahlberg (197(1) end by H^eratrand 
(1970) In Sweden, et lead, the traditional public responie at both 
nitiont! and regionel let els to these di/Termud* (they may or may not 
be aoaal Inequalitiet) hat been pniturily in temt of labourmarLet and 
mobility polictea. 

Spatially, the isauet have cryataOitcd tiound the two obvious 
extreme*— the North (Norrliad) a/kl Stockholm. TTie Norrland quea- 
tion «-21 be taken up later, of more immediate intereat la that of 
metropolitan groKth. The pohiica) arid academic fascination vith the 
'bigeity* problem has pervaded recent planning itrategymSweden aait 
has eltcMhere, deapite frequent atsmioni to the contrwyf^ 

It la now ftatad goremmcRi policy to limit the growth of the larger 
metropolitan eentrei, Le. Stockhdm, Cfteborg, tad MtlmS. The iiaue 
It leema la not ao much the aiae of the urban agglomeration, but one of 
distributing limited urban reaounet more evenly across the country 

In a amaQ country, ii Is argued by Swedish suthonun, employment 
and conaumer opportunities are lumtrd *n number It Is considered un- 
aecepisblc to allow a continued concentration of these finite oppor- 
tunities in the capita] city, or in a anuD number of urban centres. The 
decision to limit the growth of SlocUxibn tpeaficaQy was bated on 
these gnmnds, but with little or no debate on the secondary issues ui- 
volved Kevcrthelcis, the pnnciple does hold imponant tmplicationsfor 
the theme of this volume A decistoo to limit Stockholm'i growth, or 
that of other single metropohtsn sreaa, essenlisUy focuses on local tc- 
tion. However, a decision to rcdisiribote nsiionsl resources resulting 
from limits to growth applied st Klectivc tocauons implies the existence 
of some model of the t^sn system and how it operates in both tpitial 
and hierarthical terms. 

4.2.3 THE POLICY RKSPOVSE URBAN ASO 
REGIONAL POLICY 

Urban planning at the local levd In Sweden Is at letst three centimes 
old Current nstionsl plsimmg practice, however, is in most of Europe, 
effectively began with public debatea during (he t940s and in Sweden 
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specifcaliy with theBuilduig Actof ]947(JungeoftndLoimrotb, 1972) 

A chain of legislative actions followed in the immediate post-war years, 
mduced by rapid economic growth and social change and m many cases 
extending pubhc control over activities in the private sector’ At least 
two principal thrusts were evident in this historical progression, one m 
housing and the other m regional economic pobcy (Odmann and 
Dahlberg 1970) HousingmSwedenasinotherEiiropeancountneshas 
been the cornerstone of central government economic policy (Holm, 
I9S7), largely because such governments control the financial strings for 
that particular sector (Strong, 1971) But m Sweden bousing has also 
been used as a direct urban policy tnstniment 

It is in terms of regional policy that the Swedish ap e n eace is most 
closely related to national urban strat^ies. During the post n ar 3rears, 
particularly m the 1960s, an active location pobcy emerged m concert 
with ]ong*term economic planning in other sectors. The first national 
economic review was produced in 1948, but it was not unt3 1964 that 
the Swedish Parbament (the Riksdag) adopted an erpbat programme 
for regional development It was apparent to the supportert of this 
programme that to design a regional aetUemeot pattern for work and 
Lnflg, which matched the nocial objectives noted above, defined the 
need ' to plan the geographical distribution of fflaapower and aoaal 
capital investment* (Royal Mimstry for Foreign Affairs, Royal Ministry 
of Agnculture, 1972, 44), and * to co-ordinate sectoral planning with 
the objectives laid down by regional pobcy’ (Muustiy of Labour and 
Housmg, 1973, 30) The spati^ structure and evolution of economic 
development were, therefore, an mtegral part of national planning 
Although the 1964 pobcy natement was not primarily urban m focus, it 
did imply ' identifying those localities and mumapabties where the 
efforts of regional pobcy shall be pmnanly concentrated* (Guteland 
1972, 7) The criteria on which these mumapabties were to be sub- 
sequently identified have only recently been clarified. 

The mam instruments on which Swedish government agenaes rdy m 
activatmg regional pobcy are, with a few important exceptions, similar 
to those employed elsewhere (EFTA, 1973) The emphasis has been 
largely on subsidies for labour market diversification and mdustnal 

^ Tlitse hare been accompaiued hr coajor rrriBaQt m ihc map of hscml gvreiisear 

liwttletL'Ttie omDCer dt'kxai minucipiuiKa'iiaa'twea RxiiK^ln)maTer*a;iXX>'in*lVbVti>*i'Wlnb 
1964 unut oo 1 January 1974 only 271 icmaiocd. Moat iheae umta loduiie t BnaO Unrs or oty 
with the adjacent tributuy or commuting area, with ■ uimunino popula Cioa of about 6,000 (aee 
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relocation assistance, applied most gouroualy in Nonland. The incen- 
tives are of two basic t^pes 

(1) locoUonatd comnbutionsfort)ie<stabl>shmentorexpansiono{indusU7 
m designated UIbulcentIe^ mdudmgloina, outright grants, guirsntees, and 
refunds tor removsl costa 

(2) mploytnent atd including vanoua tonns ^ trtming grants empIo;rment 
premiuna removal grants, and uuisport costs, applied pnmanijr u industrial 
employment m the development areaa 

In addition there are other policy jnechaaisms available 

(3) informal controls on the tiui^ and eipantion of apeciiie types of enter- 
pnsea m the three largest metropotiaea, rdymg pnraarily on pertuasioo 

(4) mformation and advice to enierpnaes on altemauve locations, provided 
through the National Labour Market Board. 

(5) ttrcngihening ofeofflmuniryflanftuigcooirt^a at the cousty level 

As in most countries these mcenUTcs are applied differentially withm s 
hierarchy of developtoent regions (I)taneraid ares (interior Korrlud), 
(2) general ud area (southern and coastal Norrland), and (3) special 
areas outside of (1) and (2) in central Sweden where conaideratroR is 
given for aasistaoce (Figure 4 g) Noneof thete incentives is ptruculsrly 
novel , nor in their tniluence on the locatKM of industrial activity and un- 
employment have they been alt that successful * 

'Die form and design of the pedicy incentives used of course reflects 
the location of decision-maluog power in Swedish government.’ The 
location of power in turn reflects the government's unusuil nunistenal 
structure and its long planning lobentaace More will be said on this 
factor later in the Mction. At this point it it suSnest in evaluatmg 
pohdes to state thst they have tended to be spatially and sectorallydis- 
canCmuaus, and to concentrate on probleais of e a treroe locstions 
(Norrland) or on specific economic sectors (manufacturing mdustry) 
Subsequent policy evolution hss demonstrated an increasing urban 

'TtKinpwieSlbropitiHavMmnlKSniSMSiAeiifnndpnfrvmiitbtibceoIiBiilaLFar 
ciunpIc.regani]«uuiionilaBMiwiloyacuS<cti>lcSSiinn(ih |9S<I-U penod. bui ineniwd 
Iflihc lHS-70 period. In 1S71 iiBnnptormentcnunviniidltiia S Tpermitb StocUnlia lo 11 2 
per eeni in DorUiem pcnpbtfnS emte (OECD ISTScS 

e>eniftlKlonr.niiM^SaddZ>eoe(nUceoablb> ei»»<e«ie(l.lll»niiiae)y l li«lmikvcli»ilgwin 
the dvwianidBitKntlpIuiiunS wilt (■^r^wc.Tbecitena'tcles ■IiUfCDiedunery eelleiiMtiaa 
over tevcrtl deetdei ntD eiwn ihti revinooe wimuond policy w* mS (Fcmiil commuBW*. 
lion, Stm Obetf CKU Stodliolak V Merdl 1ST3^ 
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focus to national ilordopnicnc pltanin^ tad t refioement of the decision 
cntena for regional inrCsunent allocation (P/an, 1 572) * In February 
1967 the government issued lostnictiOQs to the local planning 
authorities, that is the County AdaunistritiveBoanli» outlining a broad 
programme for continuous and loog'range development planning {Plan, 
1968) This strategy, introduced under the btlc of the Coun^ 
Prt^ramme m 1970, sought to estaUishpnonties among mumapalities 
with respect to their needs for growth-promoting measures, for soaal 
subsidies to ensure acceptable levels <^hvu^ conations, tnd for means 
of co-ordmatuig public sector mvestmems.' These principles were 
accepted by the Riksdag in 1970 

The actual legislattve programme based on this strategy was formally 
introduced in the autumn of 1972 (Tbufvcsson. 1973) In both concept 
and practice this programme fs the most comprehensive and the most 
explicitly urban m emphasis among those intr^uced m the four coun- 
tries under study Theprogrammeconsis^ofthreepans {t)fomcasts 
of population levels for counties up to 1980, (2) a ‘regional structure 
plan', ineludtnga aonsauvedeacnptionoftliefunctionaoiuaicipalitiea 
of different sues and locations should have at future pomta in time, aod 
(3) an enumeration of what are referred to as guide-lines for the tn- 
plementation of specdie regional pdbey oeasurea. In many instances 
data and ideas for the programme came the loeal and county levels 

to the central government where they were collated, assessed, and then 
recycled to the counties for commeot. 

RECENT POLICV EXTENSIONS 

Other regional policy measuret have been introduced in more recent 
legislative actions Cniufvesson, 1973). Amoog these are aeveril which 
demonstfite the enormous unponance attscfaed to locational con- 
siderations « Swedish plaorung and the expanding Kale and diversity 
of government measures to achieve reguwal balance. These measures 

' One »dJ» anal teehnique uiol w loBuence Ok ■•»«« end Jociowi of faiiiBruI in««BKin 
deciawsi It ta laretimtat FuaO. leeFuvt wttttUIA^ m KU iiwaS/m isi^uleun; 
Diuontl economic cycick tnil bit been employed WKe ISSl a> t componnl Of ibe (treenunoK ■ 

loctuoBalpol,c<ea.CarT>onuoi)*baTttbcn(h(tomaLtieic«T«<kpahl<oi»</«pta4(lperccnt«f 

be^ve-cu prafic iota a Amd vIOl <b< Keoose) Btnk ttSwnka. Tbxfmlsuy tbentKdmvnup- 
oa,iubjectlQKruincooditIonkl{Oie um of OKmcmeytsBfonu « ih (oTenioRitpnonlKtlo 
•petiAe aecinn or lociilont. i Nnber Incite tllowtec* ii nude. 

’In isrt (be S&ada( agreed 10 pcvpo*el>Mrde(*<rSOcmnrBatedmuu«r*iir<cfice<{R»s 

StocUioln lo edectrf pmoiiy eeonta, fDoiOy B iwcOkt* and central Sweden, ln«4»aiS o*w 
6,100 nnploycea SeedlrMtaaay theft hat been wmaiderable CMHUOce among many eaiBing 
onployaei (o ibe rdbratuma 
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include (I) expanded tax equalization grants to local muniapaliues, 
emphasizing those located m northern Stteden, (2) direct govenunent 
support m estabhshing industrial complexes m the inner aid (maximum 
development subsidy) areas, and (3) the geographic smoothing of 
tcJephonecbarges across the anatijr, indadagndacUoBSia (barges of 
up to 50 per cent for northern regions. All three of these examples deal 
essentially with the quality of local infrastructure and its role m 
economic growth, while the third exjdiaily recognizes the obvious but 
seIdom<acted-upon importance of commumcation costs m shapmg 
patterns of urban and regional development (Hagerstrand, 1965, 
Tomgvist, 1970,Thonigren, 1970) 

From July 1973 three further extensions to regional policy have taken 
effect One formally extended locauonal assistance to mclude other 
tj'pes of etnploYzneot-geotnttDg activities, such as wholeszitog, 
business services, and consultants, although these vroe sffll designed 
largely as support for the manufacturing sector In addiUon, there were 
improvements in locational consuluuve semces available to those in* 
dustnes considering expansioa within or relocauon to the major 
metropolitan areas, as well as increases in the size and proportion of 
direct capital subsidies to firms settling m the inner aid areas.* Further 
measures included an mcrease in thegrant for each new employee added 
in the mner area, and mcreases m transport subsidies for the long- 
distanoe movement of goods by rail and road from these same areas to 
southern SwedeiL In each case recommendations have been made 
meatly lor even wider measures to reduce the dxffcrcatiaJsia transport 
and interaction costs at varying locations wrtbm the nauonal urban- 
economic system. 

Before elaborating further on the regional programme, and in par- 
ticular on the structure plan, bnef mention should be made of one other 
recent component of Swedish locational pobey — national physical plan- 
ning A new Ministry of Physical Planning has been set up to momtor 
management of the country's natural resources of land and water (Royal 
Ministry for Physical Pl anning and Local Government, 1972) The 
Mimstry’s objective, which is part of a broader but as yet undefined en- 
vironmental pobey (Emmelm, 1973X is to prepare a national plan for 
resource utilization and conservation whidi minimizes conflicts over 
scarce natural resources. As such it draws much of its stimulus from the 
mcreasmg demands generated by the growth of the urban system for 

' Tb£ iDovM in tbe propanioa of tbe tubs^jr w«i fnm SO to 6S per esn cf boililu^ nmnneni 
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recreational space, energy, industrial coneentraucin, and axial services. 
In eaHy 1973 the Kiksilag accepted the general plan tn pnsaple, 
providing local auchonties with considerable regulatory powers m land- 
use development and environmental planning 

Obviously, dose integration and co-ordinauon between regional loca- 
tion policy and the national physical planning for land usage and conser- 
vation will be essential for eitherprogramme to work effectively Each is 
a prerequisiteoftheothff While the separation ofthese policies follows 
from the structure of imntstenal responsibilities, notably the immense 
unponance of the Depanment of L^mur and Housmg, which hdd 
responsibility for housmg and labour markets as well as regional poliqr, 
It IS in iheoiy no better or no worse than another separation of an en- 
vironmental whole. How much unponance can be read mto this in- 
stitutional structuremtermsoftheauccessofSnedishregioaalpohcyis 
debatable, but it certainly has been a contributing factor 

415 POLICY OBJECTIVES IN A SPATIAL CONTEXT 

At thit point we step back lormew the ^eeihc objectivesusderlymg 
Sweden's various lociuonat’ strategies. The objecuvea are essentially 
twofold One is directed at the creation of Jabcw market areaa which 
meet certain rnuumuai aocial encena, primarily of size, diversity, and 
stability The intention is to ensure that as large a proportion as possible 
of the Swedish population it resident within labour markets which offer 
employment cuScient in both number and range to render household 
migration unnecessary on an mtcrregional scale, except by choice 
Related to this objective ji the desire to minimize the regional effects of 
cyclical swings ui the ostionaKorinieraationalJecosomy such that the 
impact of these swings on bousdiolds should not depend hesvily on 
where that household hvev lo addition to labour market stability this 
objective calls for specific measures to decrease locational specialization 
m those ernployroent sectors most sensitive to external (international] 
market behaviour 

The second objective, which is incteasingly central to the evolving 
strategy for urban develtpment. seeks to reduce differentials m the 
access which individuals and housdioida have to public services. Again 
It IS argued that the avaJable range and qualityof public services, aoasl 
‘opportunities’ in general, should not be unduly affected by where one 
tivea. It IS recognized that certam ^lecialized services mcludmg in- 
stitutions of higher lesrnmg advanced medical research facilities, and 
those which are mtensely technologically based, such ta m the fields of 
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information and management ayatema, are by definition limited in 
number and to some extent, cannot be aubdividcd by region. And it is 
rccogntted that some concentration la necessary in the major urban cen- 
tres d fartha-tggloinecmaa tcoaoaua ans to be achieved ta chose sec- 
tors which are m direct competition with Contmental cities. But it is 
also felt that recent trends towards an increasing locational concentra 
tion of such services are greater than necessary or socially desirable 

TABLE 4 9 

CONCENTRATION OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES tN MAJOR URBAN AREAS tN SWEDEN 
1968 AND 1970 


Number of Percer^tage 

Government Employeei Growth 


LIrbanAraa* 

1966 

1970 

1966-70 

Stockholm 

93000 

107 000 

4186 

Gonborg and Afa And 

44 000 

stooo 

*t?B 

Other major towns 

93 000 

106 000 

4l0 4 

South-central Sweden 

SO 000 

65 000 

+ 11 5 

Northemdensely populated areas 

31000 

34 000 

49 9 

Nonhem spersely populated areas 

15000 

16 000 

46 3 

Sweden total 

326000 

369 000 

4l2 7 


* Defned as munic pel blocks (see note 13) 

Source Royal Min atry cf Labour and Housing (1973) 


Government employment growth has m fact in the past contributed to 
this concentration (Table 4 9) 

Two solutions to this dislnbutional problem are thought possible (1) 
the redistnbutmg of existing pubbe semcea and wherever possible to 
encourage new and expanded facilities to settle in disadvantaged 
regions through decentr^ization and increased subsidies, and (2) an m 
crease in the direct acceaaibJily of households to services through m 
proved transport systems and by co-ordinatmg transport policy with 
regional policy Both approaches are advocated m the new regional 
programme although the latter options are as yet only weakly defined 

Similar objectives, with difierent labels, are basic to the locational 
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policjeg of tny country which has audi policies. Yet in Sweden the 
emphasis on soaal entena appears to foe greater, and the a^umenta in 
support of these objectives are frequently couched in a broader context 
Society IS viewed as consistmg of a set of organizations — spatial and 
hierarehical — whose vinous linkages and redistnbutive mechanisms 
determme the extent and quabtyofceonomic growth and social oppor* 
tunities. This interpretation, while also appreciated elsewhere, is 
probably nowhere more dearly voiced* T^s emphasis reflects the 
Swolidi national preoccupation with organizations, but it also mirrors 
the interest m organization syuems m Swedish urban research noted 
above, and which Pred (1973c) has recently summarized in detail ** 
This long-standing focus on both l^ur markets and service 
accesubihty necessitated that a convergence of pobey interest on the 
question of regulating urban growth at tbenalional level lakeplace. The 
guiding concept in this convergence baa been that of improving tbc 
welfare atructore of the urban system (Figure 4 9a snd b). One speafle 
proposal to achieve this goal is to encourage what HigerstnQd(1972) 
has called an ‘equitable urban structure' WUe this stnieture could take 
many forma, the extrene altemaiive is one which attempts to equalize 
city sizes throughout the urban i^stem. The ^stem then becomes non- 
hierarchical, and social choiee is presumibly equal throughout. 
'Whatever the form, an equitable structure implies st a muunuun limits 
on the growth of the major metropobtan ceotres- These ceotres are said 
to be considersbly ‘overpopulated’ tn terms of Che quality end quantity 
of services they ofl'er relative to the rest of the nation, and a choice tn 
employment which is larger than that desired or necessary for most 
households The numerous arguments in support of such limits, while 
not necessarily favouring a non hierarchical urban system as 
Hagerstrand suggests, do support recent imUatives for the more active 
encouragement of growth m selected centres outside the metropolitan 
areas. . 

4 2,6. THE PLANNING PROCESS 

These objectives should foe interpreted within the histoncal structure 
of government and of planning systemsuiSweden. Both are sufficiently 
* It thoukl ilao be cmphainKl Uitt In S««Ucn ■ocial »• «d] ii tpaiiil ebiecuvu have beta 
biRorleaSy aaaaciud meb phimcal, fKMral, caSlauntaoril w ta cnest luigauij fai 

M IVInMiTd (IM tai mii CoAiad jnS WanwtTC (ISMl nengra(ino, 
T&DjiT fiJlS7p).TorB9nRrtal.(lStl).Haa««»»4«ailKuibniaillS7I)kao<lCartf«»Bi»i>d 
Uindahl (]97:> 
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FlC.4 9 Welfare StnMure of the S»«<liih Crbaa Sutton Populitioo D ttributioo 
end Accei^Sitf tn Urt>«a Cenctntretiene 


(a) lunchmicintpof (b) Approtimite|;cognphieire«tof30kin 

population diitribution rtdmi around urban centret of $Q;000 

Source I!a2erttrand(1970). 

different from those of the other three countnes under renew to wunnt 
a bnef elaborauon here. The planning a) stems are hierarchical in spatial 
as weO as in sectoral terms. Urban plarmingper te is almost the laonopo*- 
ly of local government — pnnapaSy the communes — although the cen* 
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tral government has consscJerable regulatoty powers through the coun* 
ties. The communes are m many mstinces directly responsible to the 
county, and it is with these county sdinmistrations that the central 
government is most mvolved in terms of ioctuonal poUaes. Of course 
PLANNING TYPE 

Eeonoime onal Phv*<c«l 



FIG. ♦ th 'rJieSi«(rtu»erfFJ»oiu»gi 


Souree i(f«(neiJAwnR(>yi<Mini<ci7oft.<l)<MrtiklHoa(s)|;(ia7}>. 
the objectives, the cniena, and the instruments of such poliaes vary 
with the different levels of govcmmenc 
The oTganuatiOD of pJaai^ng in Sweden is dependent on this pohucsl 
structure Planning is of three general types ^ysicsl, economic, and 
regional In most instances the pJamuag process jsconductedbynch of 
three levels of government (comraaneii counties, and asuonal govere* 
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ment mmistnes and boards), for individual sectors of society, between 
sectors, and for differing geographic areas. Figure 4 10, adapted from a 
recent report of the (Royal) Ministry of Labour and Housing (1973), 
attempts to summarize the planning functions of and linlsges betweoi 
these levels and sectors. 

Each level of government ts responsible for different but overlapping 
components of the planning process physical planning, as noted eailier, 
IS pnmaniy a municipal responsibility, economic planning is rested in 
the counties, under central government budget constraints, and 
regional planning pohcy originates with the central government. In the 
Utter, agencies (and boards) are responsible for sectoral planning and 
mmistnes for intersectoral planning The counties^ parlicularly the 
County Administrative BoaMs, bold a pivotal role m co-ordinating 
mumapal plans for physical development and mvestment, and in 
translating national pohcy goals into ^ective intersectoral plannmg at 
the local level 

Three points m the structure are cnucal m understanding bow the 
plannmg process work& One is that each level has some deasioscnteru 
m common (mduding, recently, locational cntena) by which to evaluate 
proposals. A second aspect is the extent to which central government 
functions have been decentralized to r^ional offices (see Vmde, 1971} 
Third, at the central government levd there is a dear separation of 
responsibilities for pohcy-making. fadd by muusters, from the iffl- 
plementatioQ of those policies, which is vested m central agencies and 
boards.’* >Vhile cumbersome, the system seems to work relaavdy 
smoothly 

4 2.7 REGIONAL STRUCTURE PLAN 1973 

With the precedmg objectives as background, Swedish researchers 
withm the Ministry of Labour and Housing, the Expert Group for 
Regional Studies (ERU),” provided the government with a generalized 
framework for location decisions set m the context of the national urban 
system. This framework contained a dassification of urban centres 
based on the present and potential labour market and service 
characten sties of those centres. This dassiffcation served as the 
backbone of the Regional Structore Plan approved m 1972. The mtena 

I* Pner r., hoanit. Tbc 

nlccrr^ tastS nuniNer of mauttnei, tad (he abMoee of pngnmme mqdemaiuaaa n^ioo- 
Bbilitiei Eroco tbeie mmiftnn, greitl; fadbttfe ntviectonl policj <o^rdi n « n<in it the DiiKm! 
lerd m Sweden. 

'*Ezpatgruppeii {or regjorul utndningmTSwibet. 
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ccnms boll tott.ond >nd polimd, ih.t 

lOTM fom t™» of cmrt. »»= .d»«S«d, Jtough m 

S™oSopdlM«o.u,ro,Fo,o^Aff^s,«72)or..»-y.= 
(1, ted™o,.joro,o™pol.».»u,.(S««ld»ta Cotobo-g-aMto) 

(2) =»!,.. m ..».d, o». .ddrf to bj P^toO. 

(3) reg«5naleentrei(70pfopoaed) 

(4) rounicipil centres or commun«»{l50 proposed) 

The distribution of these centres w givm m F'^e ^ ^ ^ 

term hierarchy is not used as » f produce problems 
fact a stnct hierarcbcsJ one. a ^ 

in the future by budding m ngidny m the needs 

The method of grouping the three „ eeed cities m 

b.d.«l.bor.uon(EFTA, 1975) .0 tfow 

growth and thereby to reduce their -i-catjon of dcrelopmeni 

(Emmebn. 1973). and to i' "'S, has genVrsied 

elsewhere. Their rapid 8™’*'* *” problems (Andersson 

sufEcienlly numerous social and aiv national concern In 

andjungen, 1968, Slockho^ Itwi m i^wth rate if not m absolute 
Stockholm, m particul^. Xe^i^on of government 

population, IS to f^'^^.^^^'^P^^d^ihispoUcyisno 

agencies and emplc^wt Tbe&st^ ^ 

tion (Department of the Intenw, sv )> 

Parbament's approval in March 1973 . 4 11 identifies 23 

Below the metropobtan •”**;*' *1^n.«ntred regiona with pop- 
pnmary cenues." These "P^f^^Jlgbour market area extending 
Illations of 90.000 or more residi ng m a 


n .~4J W1O09 with 

' Murutqiil bu!ldu.g block. B S«<i« of (l)lb. «..«f '!>*>«•' 

r. Uun SOOa n-y m d.MiM am « of the it*.t«d|«°P^';* ‘ 




Odmvui uid Dihlbcrg. IS70 } 
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<Kit 30 Womctres front the centre TTjc 30 kilometre £gure is defined as 
the average commuting distance at the margin of the 'daily urban 
System', but u extended somewhat ut less densely populated northeni 
regions. In those mstances where aeveral urban centres are located m 
close proximity they have been joined to reach (or come cloae to) the 
90 000 population threshold for inclusion as a pnmaiy centre(although 
centres in the north again may have lower populsticms). This population 
figure is considoYd to be an approximate minimum for adequate labour 
market divmifieation and to achieve scale economies m the provision of 
{xibhc services. Interestingly, there is « least one pnmary centre 
designated m all but one (Sto^olm) of Sweden's histone Z4 countnea. 
This IS generally acknowledged to be far too many for an effective 
strategy oflocabonal consolidation, but was pohucally unsvoidable No 
doubt strong regional politics wiD inffoence the form of urban policies in 
other waya, andinfact may senously binder those formal redistributive 
practices at the national level which expliatly require a differentiation 
between urban places. 

In each county there is also at lean one 'rtgiosa]’ court; These ceo* 
ties, the third step tn the hierarchy, are intended to opertie as smaS 
growth centres within bcallabourmaAos containing a nucleus popula* 
t«n of it least 30000 They will receive the bulk of government invest- 
ment in their respective tributary regions, ind may therefore act to in- 
teicept migrants who would otherwise go to larger cities outside that 
region. 'The plan is to accommodate a nnge of mtennediste and lower- 
level pubhc services in these centres and to ensure a degree of labour 
market stability and diversification sufficient for most household 
choices and needs. 

The regional centres m turn then act as foci for a surrounding 
tributary region consisting of many amalJer mumcipal centres or com- 
munes. Among these communes the plan selects those which offer some 
prospects of greater stability in local employment and services in the 
future Here the selection pr^lem becomes even more difficult poh tical- 
ly. which may account for the large number chosen It is understood 
that local county admmistrative councils will pity a prominent role la 
the execution of the strategy The government's acceptance of the 
classification means that it is wfiling tounderwnte the construction and 
maintenance of public services m some coinmunea but not m others. 
The mtended result is one of urban concentration, but concentration 
within a spatial framework whtdi reaches most of the population 
through commuting to work, daffy access to services, or only if 
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necessary, through relatirely Bhort-tcnn mtgration and household 
relocation over short distances. 

How will this strategy actually work? In part the procedure wiU be a 
matter of defining social priorities, some of which may be clarified in 
forthcoming reports on urban systems research denring from ERU and 
the Ministry of Labour under the theme ‘cities m co-operation’ The 
political connotation of the title, optimistic as it is, suggests the 
mechamsm The plan and its appended documents are intended to serre 
as a means of formally and informally ‘co-ordmatisg’ locational 
decisions within and between public and private sectors. All major in* 
vestment decisions may be screened to encourage their compliance with 
government regional policy objectives. That is, the legislation should 
provide more direct control over specific sectoral investment 
allocations — such as m roads, airports, ports, eta — and encourage 
closer mtegratiOQ of major government programmes — m the location of 
new universities and the spatial reorganization of the medical system, 
for instance. 

The emphasis on co-ordmation is critical While this has always been 
an explanation for Sweden'a relauve success m social planning, it is evi- 
dent that the immediate benefit of the urban system scheme will be the 
opportunity for greater co-operation among central government offices 
and between diS'erent levels of government It is largely mdirect co- 
ordmation obviously, but this approach is a recogmtion of the political 
reahties and the difficulties of sdecUng other routes for unplementmg 
an urban system strategy 

42.8 NORRLAND 

As the historically dominant focus of Swedish regional — and thus 
locational — policy, iC is impossible to avoid commenting on the role of 
the ‘Northern’ problem m the evolution of such pohey Traditionally, 
regional policy in Norriand has been directed at expanding an employ- 
ment base weakened by extensive mechanization m the mining and 
forest industries, while also improving the quality of local community 
and soaal services (Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs and Agriculture, 
197l4Bylund^l969and 1972} From thisbascstheconce^tsbave slowly 

" Admjtu<Ily tbe clunficauoo la m ren dy nn^ile tnd i( can be cnucized u being botb luue 

indbfioible. Wbile these pnibjRDicxwldwnourir affect ittKiccni, to cnticue on tbeaegroundt 

ind probe no lurtber vouU be to nuM Cbc uoportaot philoiophr itnderijii^ tbe propoMl- Thil 
phSoeophy IS ooe of defining ■ spatiaOy bised decision frtmewoib which wiQ scunidste discuswon 
on US ideel tana for the nsclonil urbso syseoiL The Sect cbet it is Simple prondee Uie fiezihibir 
needed for pohucil icceptioce in the presem. 
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{but only recently) been ezpinded to cover tie regional problems of the 
whole country 

The success (or lack thereof) m regional policy m the north has been 
the subject of considerable debate (Royal Ministry of Labour and 
Housing, 1973). As noted earlier the toatt of policy incentives in the 
past has been on capital investment and employment growth resulting 
from mdustnal eapanaion and relocation. From wbal scattered evidence 
there is available it is acknowledged chat Industrial finns receivtng 
assistance m the general aid area in the aonthem and coastal portions of 

TABLE 4 IB 

RECIONAL POLICY IN SWEDEN S NORTH 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT OF INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 
RECEIVING GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 1963-70 
iTMiea 1963 >100 


1963 1964 1965 >966 1967 >968 >869 >970 


All rmrsrecelvng 
suDpon 1965-70 

100 

109 
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127 13? 147 
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Inftjrasi counties' 
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107 

109 

109 

106 

1CX3 — — 

Total Industry 

100 

104 

tos 

104 

99 

96 ~ 


‘Roushly equivalent to ih« General Aid Ar«e 


Source Ministry of Labour and Heuslno Report on Regional Policy In Sweden 
SMaren 1973 

Norrland have shown higher rates of etnployineoc growth than all in- 
dustry ID Sweden (where the Dumbera have actually declined since the 
mid-1960s), but much lower rates than firms receiving support m other 
areas of the country (Table 4 10) The total oumber of j^s created in 
the general aid area is, however, only around 20,000, and when employ- 
ment losses are subtracted the net balance is just 13,000 Compared to 
northern areas in Canada and Australia, on the other hand, this achieve- 
ment 18 Still considerable 

The current northem development nrategy, one that has im- 
plications for both Australia and Canada, u that of concentrauon and 
coasoltdacioQ There is an impltot and largely unstaled political 
assumption of gradual depop^bon TIk strategy is to a considerable 
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degree an urban one. It la intended to slow the rate of depopulation and 
at the same tune to duect emigration, when it must occur, from the in* 
tenor to growing coastal centres on the Baltic such as Lulei, UmeS, 
Omskoldsvik, and Sundsvall, rather than to the south. New and 
expanded soaal services m Norrland, an area north of a line from 
Stromstad near the Norwegian border to Gavle on theBaltic, are to be 
concentrated m those pnmary centres identified in the regional struc- 
ture plan. Other smaller centres will not be assigned new investments 
for services, but the populations involved wfil not be overloohed. Most 
areas, though unproved transport facilities and subsidies, wiQ have 
greater access to the expanded primary centres than they do at present. 
Thus, the extreme environmental conditions m Norriand, vast dis- 
tances, low population densities, and rdaUvely poor semces, may help 
explain why the specific concern for mmimum thresholds of accessibili- 
ty to services and urban labour market diversification currently 
dominate Swedish nauonal locational strategies. 

4Z9 COMMENTARY 

Clearly Swedish regional and location pohey has evolved rapidly u 
the post-war years. This evolution has also seen a convergence betwetm 
two separate streams of planning which impinge on uibamaaUon (1) 
national economic and sectoral planning, and (2) local physical planning 
for individual urban areas. The latter, although m detail beyond the 
scope of this review, is probably the best known outside of Sweden 
(Adams, 1973) The former has m the past tended to be piecemeal and 
largely uncoordmated, but this has slowly given way to a more m- 
tegrated and comprehensive practice of multi-sectoral (and spatial) 
phnniDg mvolving tliree levds of government. Regional policy, as one 
bndge between the above (wo, has also matured from an emphasis on 
extreme problem cases — the north and the capital aty — to an approach 
that looks at regional systems m tbeu entirety 

If a formal association between sectoral and locational p lannin g does 
come about, it will probably follow from the concepts contained in the 
urban system structure plan. This plan provides guide-lines for 
demsion-makmg which are simple and sufficiently flexible The plan- 
ning programme that is develc^ing around the plan, attempting to en- 
compass the entire urban hierarchy m a regional context, is designed to 
direct that hierarchy towards a specified equitable structure. IVUle the 
approach can be criticized at pesent as an exerase m comparative 
statics, it also appears to be movug in the direction of an mtegrated and 
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dynirmc itmicjjy for rcgdilmg uibtn gnnrtli. Even »o. ii miy reraitn 
nfionil tn name « lean it ihe muQiapahtiei remtin Urgely < re^a* 
Bbilityofthe counties, tnilbeciusethecnnmtwideTinKingdeimitiont 
of Ubour market vris encompitt aO of the natJoniJ lemiory 
Most of these ostionsl potiey dcvelofmentf, unlike thoK in local 
physical planning, arc quite recent Despite the difficulty of assigning 
dates to policy innovatlm* srhidt aretatroduerd grtdually and m bits 
and pieoei, the literature luggestt that tndutlnal investment controls 
only became JocailcnaOy apecffic in 1963, that i forma) regional policy, 
including government relocation incentives, dates from 1963, that the 
political decision tneontrol Stockholm’tgrowth viai only made tn 1969, 
and the decitron to relocate government officetm 1971 and to adopt an 
urhan-onentedrrgtonalatructurcatntegyln 1973 This Ufiot to belittle 
Swedish lehimmenta, but to indicate that national action on urban 
I] sterna is just beginning and that sn aaseasment of the consequeneeiDf 
•ueh anions la premature 

I^icy ob^tvea hare shified tneoncot with the changing cm of in* 
temt For citmple, there hat been • thi^ w empbtvs, is tn Dmttn. 
tmn capital to mployment accwaulaijon in tssinuig problem regienn 
and from phyaictl to «xul infrastructure in regional allocatton 
deciuona. More specifically there has been > chsnge in oneniatton from 
one which encouraged intrnegionat iwgrtum, through long-itsnding 
practices for improved Itbour mc^ity, most of which then went to the 
metropolitan centres, to a ctKirdintted programme of contained io> 
Iraregioflc! migration.” The selected destmiiions for this augration, 
while not called by the universal term growth centres, are no doubt 
points for growth*mducemenL And they are identified in terms of 
acccKibilKy to scrvicei This caostfiuies a rcreml of the usual 
emphasis on basic employment In traditional regional planning and !a 
indicative of the direction of pedicy thinking Sumlariy, Sweden has 
recently attempted to employ more direct meina of generating balanced 
employment opportuniliea and an equitable geography of investment 
through the physical relocation of central governmeni services and 
employment from Stockholm. 

Any objective observer would have to conclude that Swedish efforts 
at regional development, as w eQ as the regulation of urban growth at the 

' Tht nrubJ ireffarTtfn huoifTtiieii <a t^K paticf It atf ux 

TiM tftrtgt «ium«)aniivAw^<>nn(ll>rrM|.irvj««ftbM><naIbe>ir«ai tAOOD mJ CttSOO 
(axMtf Ami PUmJ tad Ot rttt et ScMdiU, tjbabtt tuelatitd mijttf irfeaJwt an mfhr- 
ititat condition* gioclholio hi» fc«<« WW «7iin|lr olbctMl. 
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local level, have been relatively successful.** The Stockholm planning 
expenence, now widely documented, has built its success on a long- 
standmg practice of public land ownership, the mtegration of land use, 
transport, and public utilities planning, and extensive govenunent- 
mitiated housing construction (Strong, 1971, Adams, 1973) Similar 
imaginative efforts, although less widely known, have also been made in 
some smaller centres. This success derives m part from the fact that 
Swedish cities have fewer and less severe problems, and more freedom 
to make policy mistakes, than most of the rest of urban Europe — and 
more scope for mtroducmg social planning controls than either Canada 
or Australia in terms of prevailing pubhc attitudes. But it also reflects a 
prevailing social philosophy not duplicated elsewhere Extendmg these 
controls to inter-urban planning problems, however, has not proved to 
be easy Urban growth regulation, while long a local strength, has only 
recently taken on a national perspective. 

Even so, all 18 not ideal The national and spatial economy is still 
largely unregulated, dominated by increasingly large corporations,” by 
competition from continental markets, and by the growing pressures of 
a technological society (Hancock, 1972) Regional policy has been in- 
sufiloent Although regional imbalances have declined, they are still 
considerable (Peters, 1973) The difficult trade-offsbetweenthegoalsof 
regulatmg an urban system and societal pressures for mamtaimng 
economic growth have only been marginally discussed and assessed. 
Local roumcipaUttes and countnes, which bold a virtual monopoly on 
urban planmng and development decisions, still compete for new 
employment and tax-producing mdustnes m the N orth Amencan tradi- 
tion. Controls on residential location (housing) are strong, but those on 
job location (mdustry and offices) remam relatively weak. Regional and 
national power groups add tbeir weight to mamtenance of the :tatus 
quo m the processes of urbanization And not all the plans and 
frameworks proposed are likely (or utended) to be realized But slowly, 
the issues of public control and regulation of a national urban economy, 

Tbe SIM of these progrunmes is also leUlmfy Inge It hst been ettunsted thtt labour mariet 

d«r.ezluina'p)nli7-4ivmUMnVur.S«ct^etaiwiMu'.{ntiagihy /pertcenNA^snUsa^ovcTaunai' 

budgna/y exj^eodilures lO J 970-] (Vsidcv 1971 p. t9). la, coopansoQ Mad rrcoganiag thtt 

deGn uons of pohey budgets differ a figure ofiboM 2 per cent of total government expenditure has 

been quoted for regional polcy in BncaiotKui aad Rliodea, 1972, p 163). 

Moat multr-national corporatrons operating in Sweden are Swedjsh^swned. One problem of 
coo cem denying from the operiuon of these enpmuons, besides their obvmus poliucil power 
within Sweden, is that Che hasea ofcbeiroperistioiis^ and therefore oewuirettinesra and employ 
meet, have reeent]]i been shifting lOCTeamiglj outside the country 
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Kt Cn «n urbtn tyttern content and mponsve to aociit ind enTironmen* 
til cnlcni, are lurficmg Other countncf tn the vfwtem tiorid thould 
witch thete dctelopmenti with Intercit* 



SECTION V 

Evolving Urban Systems: 
Australia and Canada 


AustralM cad CcacdatCtanet^iagurbsaniuoas, oSeraauausua} 
basis for cross-natioaal compansoa Like tbe United States, with wbicb 
they are often grouped, both irefcderal pobtical systems, encompassmg 
vast areas of inunease geographical ^vemty Both art typified by 
resource-based econooues and by relatively short urban histones and 
policy ezpenenoe. As we s te r n, predominantly English speaking and 
capitalist societies, they also share a number of conservative 
philosophical views and soaetal values which while hsvtog many other 
consequences also reduce the relauve scale sod efi’ectiveness of 
govenunental regulauon m most sooal and economic sectors. 

The distnbution of public admimstrauve power, and of executive 
deasios-making is diffuse as well as spatially and hierarchically deceit 
tralized m both countnes. This introducesuncmainty and further com 
plexity into any attempt to adueve comprehensive pubbe pobey action 
or consensus. Clearly then, any interpretation of recent directions of ur- 
ban policy thinking in Australia and Canada must be set against the 
^leafic background of prevailing vahie systems and political structures. 
Equally important, the existence of fundamental differences between 
such f^erai systems and the more centralized pobtical systems of Bn 
tarn and Sweden must also be kept in mmd when assessmg comparative 
policy expenenoe. 

For Australia andCanada, discussion of caitral(federal) government 
involvement m regulatmg urban development may now be of secondary 
importance to an evaluation of state and pronnaal actions. Cities m 
these countnes are the creatures of the state or provincid governments, 
in terms of both constitubonal and finanaal powers, although the 
capbcit relationships differ somewhat. The histoncal antecedents of a 
fragmented pobtical organization have also encouraged a high degree of 
autonomy m sub-national or regional economic systems, and therefore 
the predommance until recently of r^ional over national urban pobey 
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tmtiaiive&. For these reasons, constderable attention is giTcnui tJuasec* 
tion of the book to urban and locationaj pt^ciea denvingfron} the state 
and provinaal govenunent levels. Often these pdreics are more directly 
parallel, ta the geo^^luu scab of application at least, to those u>> 
troduced m Britain and Sweden 



Even so, the principal focus here on uibamaation strategies at the 
national level is not inappropriate Australia and Canada have both 
recently and rather dramatically entered the forum of debate on national 
urban strategies and eseh has created new wstitutional forms to define 
what these strategies should or can be. Both can benefit by etch other's 
eipenence Some comparative research has been attempted m fields 
such ss oiacro-econorRic policy (Peekma, 1972), sgncuJiuril pohaes 
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(James, 1971), and m specific plajuung practices (Miles, 1972 ), and the 
two federal governments have recently undertaken a programme of 
exchanging information on urban research and policy expeneoce 
One obvious reason for this comparative interest is the existence of 
direct parallels m the histoncal paths urbanization has taken in both 



Fta S 2. Histoncal Population Growth of (Selected) Metropolitan Areas m Csotdit 
mi-mi 

countnea (Figures 5 1 and 5 2) A modest introduction to identifying 
such parallels has been made elsewhere (Bourne, 1974b) Whdeparalfels 
do exist, poshly more relevant to the following policy discussions are 
the differences and contrasts in urban history Two points are worth 
bnef mention here the contrasting evolution of settlezaeat patterns 
during the initial period of development, and the differential openness 
of both econonues to external inSuences. Both are reflected m the con* 
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temporary character of cities, tn the spatial geometry of the two urban 
systems, and m the background tng^ienta fot current attempts at 
policy formulation. 

Australian urban history, as the saymg goes, was written on the 
waterfront. A remote and vast continent with few navigahle rivers and 
an unhospitable uitenor, urban Australia developed from aeries of small 
seCtlements around the coast, hfost were established at about the same 
tuQe.many incompetitiofl wicheachotfaer Each then carved out a rural 
hinterland but it s service friacnoas remained concentrated on the lastial 
port of entry Subsequent growth followed the progression of continued 
economic dommance by the colonial capitals (ports) — except possibly 
Hobart — which Vance (1970) and Johnston (1974) for example, have 
already described in more general terms. One consequence of this 
pattern was the evolution of spatially concentrated and geographically 
isdaud (almost independent) regional economic (and pobtical) systems, 
centred on a few urban nodes. Each node was of relatively similar age. 
Each historically controlled much of its own trsnsportsuon network 
(thus, the varying rail gauges and tanfls), and each p^onned mukediy 
simile functions for its hinterland. When some centres began to take on 
‘nauoaal' functions they were ofren in limited and largely complemeft> 
tary sectors. Federal pohoes in the past hare m fact tended to eocourage 
such regional independence (Rt^mson, 19b3) based on individual 
states. 

In contrast, Canadian urbanization was and is a continental 
phenomenon, unfolding in a progiessiaa from east to west. As colomal 
settlement densities increased and agncultural margms shifted 
westward, new urban centres arose to market staple products and to 
Serve local needs (see Simmons and Simmons, 1974) Their hinterlands 
were carved out of the margms of existing hmierlandf previously linked 
to oldo^ settlements in the east TraospoRation also played an esor- 
rooualy cnticaj role~pushiog the margin of settlemeat westward, and 
northward from the U S border — but unlike Austiaha it accelerated 
national mt^ration. External competitive pressures from U S aties in 
fact forced an early political Unking of Canadian nues mto a system 
along an cast^west axis, but as such probably discouraged the sub* 
sequent maturmg of those aues mto a nationally mtegrsted system. 
Consequently, the urban system m Ctnula is more vtnsbie than the 
Austrian. Urban areas differ more wtddy m age, economic base, oc- 
cupational structure, cultural diversity, aervior roles, and in the degree 
of interdependence within the cautmal urban system. 
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The relative openness of both urban systems to external influence is 
due largely to iheir heavily resource^ased and branch-plant economies. 
This means a highly fluid and TuloCTtble basis for growth within the 
syscenii particularly in the penpberal areas based on resource exploita- 
tion and in those major urban centres which manage those resources. 
International monetary influences and the operations of externally con- 
trolled multinational corporauoos are additional sources of uncertainty 
In Canada these factors have another dimension — through proximity to 
the U S — an influence which effectively reduces Canadian freedom m 
national poh^mahuig 

These considerations, combined with those of geography and settle- 
ment history, are the pnocipal reasons why this settion of the book is 
titled 'evolving urban systems' rather than possibly the more ap- 
propnate label of uaplxoned or unregulated. Evolnog implies both the 
limited state of functional integration among the cities m each urban 
system and the early stage of national urban policy ex per i ence. 
\^atever the reasons and titles, however, it is clear that the Austrshan 
and CanaduQ urban systems are more highly regiotuhsed, less 
economically stable, more sensitive to exogenous events, and therefore 
m theory at least may be less susceptible to change by pubhcpohcy than 
either of the two case studies discussed above. Tbe relative importance 
of such iactora can be seen in tbe following urban pobcy renews of 
Austraba and Canada 

5 I URBAN AUSTRALIA 

The well-established bteraiy image of Australu is one of a bustlmg 
frontier soaety marked by strong lodmduaLsm and su^icion of central 
authority, and in which national fanning is virtually non-esstent. 
While still appbcable to the Australian mentabty, conditions and at- 
titudes are changing this image Burgess Cameron (1971), for example, 
concluded his review of Austraba's economic policies by commenting 
that ' economic management is now an established fact — even if 
plannmg is stfll a dirty word.' Further, Professor R C Gates op- 
timistically concluded at the 1972 annual meeting of the Australian 
Insutute of Urban Studies m Canberra that 'A new urban phflosophy is 
now in the making m Australia whidi should lead m an improvement m 
the quality of urban Ufe.’’ What w this phSosophy? ^Vhat is its 
background and potential contribution to the control of urban growth? 

^ Bectute of tBeir timing, Uic rtporti vid of Umo pwctn^ prvnlo in exceSeol 

doeuaeotioati on whit bieorr viay ibow tebt i baiung.poiai m AuMnbia oibto pol^ tnd m 
IS goKnl (See Aiutnlun liutnste of U,bu Scudie*, IStZa, 1972b, tod 1772c tnd 
DepirtmeotofUibin tnd RegiO(uIOeTci0f>B)««,FimAiuuu! Report, 1971). 
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5 1.1. BACKGROUND. REG.tONAL INDEPENDENCE 
The unique geography and urban hlatoiy of Australia male it a 
fascinating case study of attitudes to planning the character, rate, and 
spatial expression of urbanisation (F^ure 5.3). While much has been 
written on Australian social history (Greenwood, 1965; Btainey, 1966; 



Preston, 1969; Abbot and Naim. 1969; Strtlton, 1970) and economic 
development (Foster, 1970; Unge and Rimmer, 1970, Downing, 1973), 
much less it known about the growth and operation of the national ur> 
ban 8ystem(Rabinson,1962:G.Ciarke,1970;Neutxe,197r,Rose, 1972: 
Burnley, 1974;6oume, 1974b) InflieUucrcontextweclearlyhavelets 
systematic research on national and regional problems to draw on than 
in any of the other three countries under study. Further documentation 
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will have to watt for release of ongoing urban research — aucb as that 
commissioned by the new federal urban affairs department. 

The particular path that the urban policy debate has tahen in 
Australia follows directly from the unique urbanization history outlined 
bnelly above, and of course reflects the prevailing societal value systems 
and, through those systems, pcrcepuons of the country's urban and 
regional problems. The reasons for the rather late emergence of urban 
problems are vaned.^ By mtemational standards these problems are 
probably not relatively serious, either in degree or in extent Australia 
does not have the massive and technologically outdated ladustnal areas 
of Britain, nor the soaally disadvantaged penphera! regions such as 
those of the US and Canada Consequently sooal pressures for change 
have been less, and the political scope for benign neglect of ezistmg ur- 
ban and regional problems has been that much greater ^Vhat is distur- 
bing IS that present practices may be sowing the seeds of much more 
serious problems in the future. 

Effective central government action on urban development has also 
been hindered as in Canada by loteose regiootl and state nnines. 
These nvalnes, a long-standing poiiucal fact, have led, among other 
things, to competition among states for economic growth, usually 
manufacturing investment and particularly that deriving &om overseas, 
but also competiuon for central government employment and services. 
It IS frequently claimed that if one state places controls oo, for example, 
industrial location (Lonsdale, 1972) or commercial office redevelopment 
m city centres (Uren, 1973), that investment will simply go 
elsewhere — usually to another state capital — where the terms are 
better Melbourne and Sydney, for example, still maintain their 
histoncal competition for economic growth and national influence, 
much as Toronto and Montreal have done in Canada. This competiuon 
often involves expheit pressures in both countries to maintain the urban 
^stem status ^o, or least not to disturb the urbanhierarchy in terms of 
either city size or the functional dominance of aties m spe^c sectors. 
Theensting and largely unplanned size distribution of centres in the ur- 
ban system can in itself become a oonoauve construct for the hiture 
design of that system 


^ Pifticularly Sort ii tbit wfiilt urbiD prabtemibsvt oolr re cen tly energy ixispor- 

tiar poliocil probleist^ Aiierrslte bee boot ta loiraa Mtion (defined «f e mejonty oftts popukcen 
rradeot m otiee) >In>oet emce ha tniud tenlemcnt. Ryu (1969) ud G □Jrbe(l9^fni>T^ 
uaeful cnemeva of this histoncal cootezL 
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5 1 2. THE ISSUES PRESENT AND ANTICIPATED 

A recent study by the Commonwetlth Buresu of Roads (1972) es- 
tunated that by the end of this century nearly nine tnilboa persona will 
be added to Australia's present national population of thirteen milliDn. 
Of these Over seven million will be located lO the Sve major mamland ur- 
ban centres — Sydney, Melbourne, Bn^aoe, Adelaide, and Perth. The 
national metropobsea, Sydney and Mclbourae, are expected to have 
between four and five sulhon inhabitioia each. The Australian Bureau 
of Statistics also reported at about the same tune that dunog the last 
decade the proportion of Australians living in these sainefive centres in- 
creased sharply from 52 to nearly 60 percent, and it is ttiU increasing 
On a more locd level, and reveatogof the country’s hisconca! sttitude 
to urban planning, the present prime minister recently noted that only m 
(he last few years has the house he lived in as a child and is an adult been 
connected to a sewage system 

These facts summarize several of the prevailing images of the 
problems of urban Australia (1) rapid growth, (2) the increasing con- 
centration of oauooal population in a few major centres, and (3) 
widespread urban sprawl and inadequate local suburban services. All of 
these problems are highly interdejsendeot. and clearly cannot be solved 
in isolation. In addition to rapid national populauon growth (at a rate of 
about 2 per cent per annum, but now declining) wbch in itself poses 
numerous probIem^ the questKm of moat interest to the urban ^steins 
theme of this study is the geographic expression of urban population 
concentration ui the size distrdiution of atiea and the unphcations of 
that distribution for future urban policies. Some of the research im- 
plications are explored more fuOy in paraSel papers by Rose (1972), 
Neutze(}975), H(^nies(1973),and B<wrne(i97^), and the interested 
reader is referred to these papers for dabora uon. 

It IS well known that Australis le one ^ the most highly urbanized 
nations ui the world (Table 3 landTablel 1} In fact it may be one of 
the Give countries to spproadi an equilibnum level m terms of an uihan 
and non urban population balance More aiguficant perhaps is the lo- 
Creasing concencrtcton in the larger metropoiitto areas. Over 90 per 
cent of national populacnm growth within the last decade has been in 
the ten metropohtao centres with populations over 1 00 000 (see Table 
2.4), and nearly 75 per cent m the five mamland state capitals (Table 
5 2) Within each state, population is also highly concentrated in the 
capital city (Table 5 3) Only in Tastoaaia and Queensland is the 
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TABLE E 2 


SHARE or THE FIVE MAINUND CAPITALS 
IN THE NATIONAL POPULATION 
ANO ITS GROWTH 1933-71 


FIvd Ma nicnd 


' PeremUgtof 


Percentage of 
Population 


Year 


Capjtaisfa} 


AtisifiUa 


Population 


GipMti 


1933 
1947 
1954 
1961 
1 966 
197? /bl 


3^55 491 
4070 16S 
4979 674 
6115457 

6 673 657 

7 724 954 


6629B39 
7 579356 
B 966 530 
10506166 
11550462 
12 765636 


49 1 
53 7 
65 4 
56 2 

59 6 

60 6 


65 8 
64 7 
74 8 
73 3 
70 2 


la] Ra1era>oS>at»ifcaiOvtloAaae(1«r»>a(>foril)*1971 Cantua 

lb) IneludacAborgnaa. 

Source fS7J year Soot, AuttraNan BuraauorSiatlat es 


TABLE 6 3 

URBAN CONCENTRATION IN AUSTRALIA 
BY STATE J9JI-7i 


Propon on D? Sieta * Population 
cat dantin capital citlai 


Stata Capltaiaiy 1911 1933 1954 1961 1966 1971 


SouthAustrala AdeleMie 
Vctoria Malbourna 

WaatAintrala Perth 
New South Wales Sydnev 
Queensland Brsbane 

Tasmania Hobart 


45 0 
45 1 
36 0 
42 1 
23 3 
21 0 


STB 
B4 5 
38 B 
SI 1 
320 
28 9 


SO 7 
62 6 
64 5 
54 4 
39 5 
30 9 


80 7 
65 3 
57 0 
55 7 
40 9 
33 1 


66 8 
65 5 
59 6 
67 7 
40 9 
33 1 


69 1 

68 3 
62 3 

69 0 
44 9 
33 4 


Sources Ryan{1969] 204 for tSOIandaarllarPguras subsaouantcalculatlons 
by the auittor Tma aarlaa mar not t>a eompletaV cempatibla. 
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regions m Canada or the U SJ altfiwgh empmcal documentation here 
ts difhcult (see Table S 1) Povet^ problems do exist vnthin states, and 
there are senousconcestrstioatmtlua most urban ceotres and tooatire 
population distncts. The point here is one of the relauve importance of 
regional difterences in Australia between the states and between 
metropolitan areas. 

One possible reason for this pattern » that Australia never did have a 
large rural or export ttaplc'based pt^ulauon left behind u reiativelj’ 
isolated locations by tecfaoologica] and foaalchange(G Clarke, 1970) 
Another reason is that the porta and areas of initial settlement m 
Australia, unlike say in the Msnumes in Canada, are still the centres of 
aa tional economic hfe (again with the possible except ton of Mi^art and 
Tasmania) Furthermore, transport systems m Austrslis bistoncaliy 
have been poorly integrated sod not particularly eSaent. 3Vhen these 
factors are add^ to the extreme distances involved the resulting costs 
and tneonvenienccs of locating any loduttnal and service activities out- 
side of the major urban centres become almost prohibiuve. Resesxdi 
has also shown that econoauc^wcupationa) differences berween the 
capital cities, except for Canberrs, are relatively small (Snuth, 1965, 
Ryan, 1969, G Clvie, 1970, Kerr, 1970) 8imi]iriy,funcuo&il linkages 
b^een ciues which fscihtsieihe working out of economiefluctuations 
tend to be rdacively duid Webb, 1972) In other words, 

there seem to be few tune (^s in the distribution of economic growth 
between metropolitan areas m the urban system. In toy cate, the 
absence of extreme inequalities between rnsjor regions and the larger 
cities has mesnt (ess pressure on the nttionil government to mteicede in 
shaping the spatial organization of the nation apace economy 

Related to these issues are those (perceived as) deriving from rapid 
growth and extreme conceotratioa m the urban nae hierarchy First, 
<^ere IS the continued low-density ^rawl of the metropolitan centres, 
nottbly of Sydney and Melbourne but equally of Bnsbine, Adelaide, 
and Perth, and the appended problems of enviroamentsl poUutioo and 
social Krvice provision Ofparticularcooceni are the very high costs of 
building and aervicmg reiniltiiig from Sydney'a rtlauvdy rugged 
topography, hnuted y^a^er-tt3ppfy, rtptd growth, and fragmented Qvic 

' Om ntsdtrJ BKtMOT of bequiltfr il»t rnnf* '"‘I* t(n>«ei> Ktia 

*•17 n am la in ■{’fnebaatt t*tio o( too tS- unuf O i rtatOll SO ibr {rerlnci, in Conxl*. la 
|itnifKfd«u,clrfcmlef«lere,p«r<(7inAaioilia(>eueiBConaiiefnmIU>cn)ri:>;inanfe( dt- 

wivhldi writ In term a«wniro7 WbOt 

aibtf avaarvacTpavertr m lacquabrj tbow fmivaariaiioaSctwna KiWa ctwvara aSteoa* 




Source Adapted from Johnston (1966) 49 
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administration. Sydney's combinaiioa of problems has provided much 
of the mcouragcffleot and empmcal evidence for oevr national urban 
policy innovations. Not surprisingly this has Jed »rae cniical observers 
to argue that politicians (end to equate Sydney’s and Melbourne’s 
problems with national issues and those of other cities with local or 
state issues. At the other extreme u the problem of the sttgnition of 
small inland towns and rural areasfrom which migration to the coastal 
metropolises has been most pronounced and most damaging to Aose 
left behind These two problem arest at opposite ends of the size scale, 
while treated separately m earlier policy statements, have now been 
brought together into s more eompreheosive view of oational economic 
devetopment by the federal gorcRunent. 

3 I 3 THE POLICY RESPONSE 

Traditionally, urban planning in Aostraha haa been largely confined 
to state and rouniapal levels of government At theloca) level these ac* 
tivitiet date back to the 1920s, and at least since the 1940s the sts»s 
have tUieo an active {merest (ConUDonwealtb Ministry of Post>Wtr 
Reconstruction 1949). Despite a prrrsibng feeling that such efforts 
have been unsuccessful (Hsmton. 1966), there art numerout examples 
of good planning at (he local levd Most of the subsequent legialative 
planning guidelines adopted denvefrom the British town sod country 
plamung movemenu with a time lag about a decade in their revision 
and eventual impleroentauoa These developmentshave generally taken 
two forma the crrstion of specific atrsitgic plans for part or all of the 
statecapitsJiiSuchasfofCumberiaodCountyfNewSouth Wales, 1967) 
and Port Ph^ip Bay ^felbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works, 
1971), and attempts at regional planning through the framework of 
regional development committees and decentralization policies. The 
latter, because of iheir inpontBce m the Australian context, aro dis- 
cussed more fully in a later aeetioa The former, local planning in- 
(tiatives, are not discussed in detail here. 

Any mterpretation of the national pobey response to urbanization m 
Austria must be set in the framework of Commonwealth-State 
relations in constitutional and fiaanctal matters. While it is not the pur- 
pose of this section to define such rriations^ ii should be noted that the 
Commonwealth government hoJda roost of the nation’s purse atnng*, 
more 60 than for either the Canadian or (fS federal govenunents The 
Commonwealth's control of publro finance — of all grants to the states 
since 1910 and of all important nttiwial taxes since 1942 — is well 
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documented (Pariter and Troy, 1972) Yet the states tend to hold the 
principal responsibility for urban plaaiung, and until very recently hare 
been faced with the finanaal burden of deoentralizauorL 

The recent activities of the individual states in the urban policy fidd 
have vaned widely, partly complicated by the almost one*t(wmc 
relationship of population, government, and power between capital aty 
and state. This correspondence renders poh^ innovations both more 
and less difficult at the same time Urban governments tend to be weak, 
if the state is strong, and vice versa Or city and state m some mmds are 
equated The state of Victoria, for example, now views itself as com* 
mitted to a strategy of regulatmg urban growth through regional plan- 
mng — which of course means essenUaSy controQmg Melbourne s 
expansion It has proposed a tbree-tier planning system — state, region, 
and local mumcipahty Regional authonties are being established, 
although m a pamKiUy slow faduoo, with planning responsibilities over 
local urban govenunests.* The deSoitional basis of each is to create 
economically effiaent regions with a suffiaently diverse employment 
base and a minunum population of 100,000 Wbat effect if any this 
strategy will have on urban devdopmeot on a regional scalehasyet tobe 
seen. 

The debate on a direct federal role m uibaniaation blossomed into full 
political view in the national decuon in late 1972. Pnor to that, Cotn- 
monwealth govenunent interest m urbanization bad been sl^bt and 
spor»lic. Oumtg the 1972 campaign the Prune Minister of the long- 
ruling and rural-based Liberal-Countiy Party coalition, responding to 
the emergence of luban issues in tbe campaign, hastily announced the 
creation of a new National Urban and Regional Development Authonty 
(NUROA) It was described as a means of co-oidinatmg Com- 
monwealth activities which impmge directly on urban areas and an op- 
portunity for improTu^ joint Commonwealth-State plannmg and 
regulatory actmues. This co-ordmation was to be e^anced by a 
cabinet-level Commonwealtb— State Mimstenal CounciL Like most 
election campaign proimses, this one also proposed increased finanaal 
aid to the aties, but with few ^lectfic guide-lines. 

The election of 1972 brought tbe more urban-based Labour Party to 


‘In Ibe Melb<nrtke ngMo, for ezvi^lc, Unre pich tutboritiet bsTc been p ropoied (1) 
Melbourne mkU, eoveruig 2.000 «;uve mSe* aid 14 kxal oitseapeGcie* ( 2 )Gedaig eorenDg 
I 000 K{um mSei and 8 minuapalitie* and (1) Wcatonpeet, alio embracing I.DO0 aqnace tnilet 
and 6 numutpiliueL 
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power* One of Libour** Inniii plaiformi m 1972 wt» ihe need to con- 
trol urbinuition (Auttrahut Labour Patty 1971). tSlsile no one would 
ditm thic the urban afrairt queatton wti a decisive factor m the dec- 
tton, tt no doubt contnbuteil to the amiing fortunci of the Liberal- 
Country Party coalition * Incrcated Labour aupport came pnnapally 
from the booming metropolitan auburbt — from Sydney and 
'lelbounte— sfcfpite the eontinued imbalance in the electoral map of 
Auitrilia. One immediate eonscquence of the victory wit a major 
reot^truaatlon of mimatenal and depanmcnial rcspcmubilnies in 
January 1973 indudinga newMinlatry for Urban andRegtOQil Develop- 
ment The former luihority (VURDA) wai retained but under a new 
name, the Citiei Commisiion. Its function is now one of cn-ordmatbn 
between the new Mmiairy and aiategovcmmenia.* 

The rationale for Austnlian gos-emment uvolvcment tn urban areas 
It couched in the tame terms aa those uaed in the Swedish example 
above 'Increasingly, a citirra's real nandard of living hii access tn 

cmploTTnent opporlunitiea hit ability to enjoy hia Nitim's nicurm 
.. are dctertnotednin: by ftisfmvnse, not by the hours hr irorlrs. but by 
where he lives' (DURO. release S73/36. 18 October 1973). The new 
LabDurgovemmentarpieJUtaiTiteitdiciaihebtsiiDftwothemes (1) 
that pracucaOy every major nationt) problem rtJatrt to cities, and (2) 
chit (ft many snys the govenunenfta already a ngndicant force tn urban 
alTtira, and these ways need to be Uentified and co-orduated The 
Ministry for Urban and Regional Development wiicitabhshed at the 
pnnripa] vehicle for achieving this co-crdinai;c«s. 

Utvcit the Ministry's dramatic ffltroditctton, potmcttl importance, 
and (he fact that (t did not emerge out of an existing department, it 
might be useful at this point briefly to suiranaiue iti organization and 
t^jcciivea. Figure 5 5 outlines the structure of the Mmisi/y and, within 
that, of the {Apartment of Ucban and Regtoosl Development. Under 
the aecretary of the Department. Figure S 5 also identifies the Mmituy’i 
pruiciptl rrsponsibiliiief in terms of funcuoni and repotting agencies. 
The Depanmmt, which the Ministiy's publicity describes as the 

rrAjemi aujonty 

*7a.n«v<.LBto)on. )St>nn!!.r JSrX 

'Ttx 'Cliln CmnMn Ut wiml> MMMd w kimaBi>{b Kilw nit In CttB- 
iMa»eth)> a tit itU ms ptnkultrijf tt is Vituvfflm Iw Mcout^t^ >ouu Mien In ntita 
ac<p<a,jtiunt *tVtn-tnmtmiinheititthtlhattllirt«*>i(<<inw>iaiMtia>< (IttSratntloniliir* 
btn ectinj ti vt tir>«t fet (tiitnl fftncitt mS titH p-«<uncfflt (t) • bod; w 

vnrSwnbIht oiin SurlnSlht tSthUthfntnKflUMv unniSr-tiopa>tBlRrparatiaot,tiiS(>) 

•n unvT w (miKuit ilv iitit t bstm In mbta m ttn tt tht rnlcnl fc-tL 




DURD Annutl Report, 1973 
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major urban policy arm of the Commonwealth governineni, has been 
isstgTKd tea pnnapal responsibiliiies (Department of Urban and 
Regional Development, 1973) Six are moat important m the present 
context ( 1 ) the fortnulatioR and implementation of a national urban and 
regional development strategy for Australia , (2) the monitoring of urban 
and regional budget programme! within the Commonwealth govern- 
merit to improve the aflocalion of national resourtes, (3) the develop- 
ment of a capacity for undertalung oHiaD-ccoflomic and loag-tena plan- 
nmg , (4) the comrdinaliQn of federal activities in the urban development 
fidd, (5) supervision of the actintiesof tbtSiaieJand eommsuooi and 
the proposed Commonwealth land commission, and (6) administration 
of the evolving new cities programme*More will be said on these and 
other specific fuoctions later 

The recommendations to esubliah land commissions, and to give 
them some power and financial backing, may be potentially among the 
most infiuential policies to emerge in the process of aettiog up (he new 
Department. The federal govenunem u encouraging, and is wilhog to 
finance the sts tes to estsbhsh land oommissions or equivalent bodies, to 
improve the supply and lower the cost of urban land. These goals ought 
be achieved through land bank puidiasea, laeressed c^rdiaauon la 
land development planning practices, outngbt subsidies, and sub- 
sequently land price stabihratioa ’ One of the obviouB uses of the com- 
missions, in ad^lion to areelioratiog some ofthecoosequences of urban 
tprawl, is to expedite the planning and construction of new towns. The 
federal govenunent is to act as over-all co-ordinstor aad as a resource 
body for state government activities and agencies Several states, at the 
tune ofwritmg, have passed enablinglrgislaiioo to estabhsb such com- 
missions. The strength of this legislation, as mig^t be expected, has 
varied considerably ^tween states. 

SH DCCENTRALIZATION 

Before elaborating further wi these pobciei we might return bnefly to 
the single issue which has dominaced Uie debate on urban problems and 

* Aiiior{ (he other tetpooiibiliiiee iMgiiB] lo (he Dermnait ve the foUireing (I) to is Uite 
•od eo-ordineie urbui ind ng sail nanith (Z) woMreluiianai tnoiponaijon needi la coojunc 
Uon (■ UKheDepinmeBtoTTrentpon (1) toptowdlaeeiiiiBoetn (die •ndl«iJ|o»tnin'tnteto 
uodcRike locil uee end reponel pUmlaf (4) lo deedsp • netuni] eitne tnedmaic for 
tUKCirKiI lend lod budding pmcrrit ce< 

’*nieluideonun mIobi would lo effect Ki te memdlenn between the pmeie eector end Uie 
public end urauld pu/cheie eod relceee lead ee local coodittoat werrented. lo thoee loneacee 
where luge treeu^leod were snvolred, fudi ee so the cea of new towoe eed erpeod^ eiiic^ 
devdepnent cnporeiinne migbl be eeiebliAed (•> tcMdi line. 
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policy in Australia — that of geographic decentralization It has tlnady 
been noted that this issue is important here not only because it is suU 
soaally sensitive, but also it neatly captures the uniqueness of the 
Australian urban political situation while at the same time providing the 
most likely historical platform from which future urban system poliaes 
may emerge 

Concern with decentralization in Australia is not recent. H Mortimer 
Franklyn, wnting in 1880, argued that the future of the coisntsy 
dqjcnded on its ability ' to promote the deceotraluation and dis- 
tribution of those huge aggregations of men and women which are now 
to be met within all metropolitan centres ' Not unexpectedly, the 
concern about population concentration was permeated by an open 
preference for the virtues supposedly inherent m a rural way of life, and 
more generally, tn a rural society Franklyn went on to state the need 
‘ to encourage the growth of a feeling m favour of rural life, of the 
pursuits of husbandry, and of country sports and pastimes’ This at- 
titude, m essence but not exdusively an anti urban sentunent, has its 
historical roots in the countryside preoccupabon of the (hte in Victonan 
England In the Australian context of course such attitudes tppear even 
more out of place 

Institutional recognition of the decentralization quesbon came 
almost exclusively from the statesfWoolmuigton, 1970, ^YooIlmngton, 
Figram, and Hobbs, 1971) New South Wales and Victona, the stiles 
with the most apparent problems of concentrabon, led the way Near 
the end of World War II a New South Wales boundanes commission es- 
tablished a subdivision of the state into 17 regions (later raised to20){oi 
purposes of regional plannmg Each region, except Sydney, was under a 
Regional Development Committee consisting of local and senior 
government officials. The committees bad no ezpbcit statutory power 
and thus were largely mcffective — except for regional mventones and 
as Woolmmgton (1971) notes, through their effect on increasing public 
awareness of theissues involved This utuabon did not change until the 
1960s, when ‘ effective revival of decentraluabon acbvity took place 
subsequent to the acquisition of power by the Liberal-Country Party 
coalition m 1965 One conseq,uence was the creation of a new state 
mmistry, the Department of Decentrahzabon and Development, which 
also took over re^onsibility for the Regional Committees.’® At about 

**Ia 1963 New SouihWale* m up a Sutc Fhaiung Au(l)a^t7laaueccfa^^lo the Couscjot 
Cumberiind Planning Authonly for the SydDcr RgwB- Becauae rf the way they wm act up, the 
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the same time, the state of Victona set up a Decentralizsticm Advisory 
Committee and undertook a sioular regioniluation programme of its 
own for regional planning purposes. In both ststesdecentnluation and 
urban planning tctirieies are responsible to different divisions of 
government, snd are generaOy considered to be different problems. 

Both New South Wiles and Victona have bad formal and explicit 
policies to encourage deeentraliatiion dace ]96&.Most such efforts (at 
least those falUsg under the labd of decentralization) have attempted to 
inffuence new {ndustnallocatioa(New South Wales, Development Cor- 
poration, 1969), many have been highly *promoticinal’ rather than sub- 
stantive in character, not unlike the ^ical chambcr-of-commerce ap- 
proach in North America, tad there la an overtone of competition in 
seeking new investments to stimulate decentralization. 

The specific policy measures and mcentives employed are difficult to 
summarize. They vary markedly between the states over tune, and 
differ depending on which agencies cr ^anuabons within the states 
have the responsibility for decentralization. Many lascnunenta which 
the authorities would probably oensder as regional pobey iBcenuves are 
buned m an array of related l«gtslatMQ.Nevertheles^ other than those 
for transit tsnffs and tubsidies, the mcestivei b most states 
emphasize the capital cost s of estaUishing new (or expanding eztstiag) 
manufacturtrig plants and misted eemces in non-metropahttn arett. 
The incentive payments for industries have been of the traditional kind 
loans or guarantees o! loans for plant construction, subsidies for suppor- 
ting industrial services and lax wnte-downs for the costa of land or fac- 
toiy space. The extent of subsidy, while addois explicit, is generally 
based on the costs of operating sunilar estabhshmrats m the major 
metropoGtan areas and therefore is designed to equalize direct finanaal 
expenditure by the investor in different locations within the state 

Transport policies in most states have also been used as traditional 
instruments of location policy Victonaforexamplehaasetroadandrail 
tariffs to assist industries and bustnesses to move or cepand outside the 
state capital especially in the north of the state Interestio^y, indepen- 
dent state control of most transport systems, as noted earber, has 
tended to discourage a closer mtegratioa of the national economy and 
thus to limit the posstbibues for decentnlization within the national ur- 
ban system, as well as within the states. 

dectninliation tnd femnaon* «l (be am (o»eniiian. Oaer obnmi in- 

Utdcpcnleiiw inn usfBeJ U (LRtfcni nisuicn da ronset U tbt KUitfy for Dccmtrtlu*- 
uon uid DerdopiDeot U>elineralb<MiaiMrhtl.ocdCorcnaat. 
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^V^ule assessing the consequences of sudi vaned policies is mherently 
difficult. It IS generally agreed that decentralization efforts in Australia 
have been largely unsuccessful (Lonsd^e, 1972. Stilwell andHardsnck, 
1973) As lo Canada sporadic resource developments have achieved 
more than planned efforts at decentralization. Withm the states policies 
have often been confiicting and admimstrative procedures unclear 
Location incentives have been weak, hnanaal expenditures have been 
limited (Table 5 6), and location controls on developments in the major 


TABLE S 6 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITUAES ON DECENTRALIZATION 
INCENTIVES SELECTtO STATES AUSTRALIA t96B-70 


Stale 


Est mated 
Expend lures on 
Oecentrttiut on 
Incentrves 
(ASm) 


Total ExpenOi 
tufts from 
State Budget 
(A$m) 


Percentage 
spent on 
Deeentrtlust on 
Incentives 


NewSoutlt 

Wales so 655 8 0 6 

Vctora SO 623 3 0 8 

Queensland t 5 340 7 0 4 


Source Kanarv}R>ipdts()972) 


metropolitan areas either non-existent or easily titered In those few 
cases in which specthc locations for decentralization and for stimulated 
economic growth have been identified, such as in Victona'a ] 967 report 
(Victoria, Depaiuneni of SiateDevdc^mjent, ] 967), the process has vir- 
tually ceased. In this example, an advisory committee selected five ur- 
ban centres as new growth points Ballarat, Bendigo, ^Vodonga, 
Portland, and a complex of smaQ centres in the La Trobe Valley east of 
Melbourne. Unfortunately bttle or no action has subsequently been 
taken. The result of identjjing these centres without following through 
may be more deletenous in terms of social planning than doing nothing 
in the first place The parcels with the Canadian provincial experience 
(Section 5 JIS) wifl be obvious. 

One of the difficulties huidemig effective decentralization efforts in 
Australia has been the confusion resulting from a ouluplioty of goats. 
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Among Ihc variouamterpretnioiai^deceatrsliziUoaohjecttves which 
appear m the literature are the fdlowmg 

(1) regional ialance to encourtge the growth of the fees prosperous states 
relative to the national avertge 

(2) urban containnunl to restrict the physical growth of the major 
metropolitan areas, soiabiy Sydney and Melhcmnit 

(3) rural pntervalioH toboidthelmepntheeaistinglevetofpopulatjoQland 
thus, the number of voters) ui rurti areas sod country tonne 

(4) urban iitptrtel xo direct new secondary mdurtnea to settle outcde the 
state capitals and thereby to reduce the proportion of the state t population and 
econosuc growth m those capital cnica. 

(5) /<9c<i/ur$daeoneeR<rat(OR to encourage the deceniralizauoo of population 
and economic activity to sdened centres outside the state capital, eventually 
providing alternative growth eemrta to those cmea 

(() folluumandcongeiliait. to reduce the perceived inaetsem the tecial and 
eeenoraie costa of pollution and traffic congeaiK« anrihutable io rapid 
ffletropolitin growth. 

(7) ttrrllorMt tnlegnly thieviewholdsthateommoixvealchasweUtsttitein' 
(eretta will be served by a more umfortn (or tpace-fillmg) devebpmeot of the 
natumal political temtoty 

'Hieae objectives are not necessarily tn conflia AU (o ■ certain eatent 
are relevant to « comprehensive strategy of population redistnbultoa m 
the Auecrahan context The problem is that e^ objective vanes in im* 
portance from state to state and over time from one govenunent to 
another Histoncally they have also been considered a secondary policy 
pnonty in the pobtical process (Woobaington, Pigram, and Hobbs, 
I37l) More cnlically pohaps, each of the above objectives taken m 
isolation suggests t piecemeal concern with patterns of economic 
development and with the redistnbutioa mechanisms operating 
through national and regional urban systems. Until these objectives 
converge and attitudes change, existing and future urban policy 
measures will be largely ineffective tf not eounter-effeclive 

5 1 5 COMPARATIVE COSTS AN» BENEFITS OF 
CtTY SIZE 

The arguments for and against deceotraliaation have depended very 
much on the calculation of the relative benefits and costs of urban 
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growth and spatial concentration. The evidence has vaned widely In 
concluding a recent and extensive evaluation of the decentralaation 
question, a joint Committee of Conusoawealth/State OSoaJs (1972) 
noted that their studies * have not produced clear evidence of an 
overriding economic advantage or disadvantage from the nacirmal new- 
point arising from contmtiing centralization of population and economic 
activity m the major coastal Cities' (p 62) 

Hard facts on the relative merits of large and small aties are 
notoriously difEcult to come by Probably the most systematic economic 
evidence, for the Australian context, has come &om Max Neutze's 
(1965, 1971, and 1973) and John Paterson's (1971) work on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different city sues. Neutze, for example, 
wUe rejecting the concqit of a single opiusal size, has asked more 
specific questions ‘ about the advantages of further growth of par- 
ticular aties at particular points of tune* As advantages of large aties, 
he ates (1) the economies of targe labour markets, (2) ecODomies of 
scale and agglomeration in both industnal and service activities, (3) 
savings m transport and commumcation costa, and (4) mmisuzmg the 
extent of uncertainty in location deasioos. These are of course common 
factors ui the agglomenuoo process generally, as noted m Section II. 
but m Australia thej take on even greater importance, Neutze argues, 
because of the small national market, vast distances, large industnal 
conglomerates (Shendan, 1968), and the usual mstabSiUes of a 
resource-based economy Some of the disadvantages of large cities are 
given as (l)hjgher]abour turnover, (2) congestion and increasing costs 
for internal movements, (3) scarcity of local natural resources (water, 
recreation) and environmental problems (pollution), (4) higher land and 
budding costs, and (5) more rapid .laflatioa (see StSwi^ 1972, Stdwell 
and Hardwick, 1973) On balance, the conclusion is, in the Australian 
context, that the disadvantages outweigh the advantages. 

Attempts to attach quantitative values to this balance have also been 
made Neutze, for example, has attempted to estimate the per capita 
cost s of increased urban growth in terms of selective soaal services, per- 
sonal activity systems, and coogesuon, for enstmg centres of varying 
size. One rather extreme estimate suggests that each new resident 
would impose an annual increase in congesbon costs on existing 
residents of nearly AS 64 in metropohtan Sydney, compared to only AS 4 
in urban Wollongong (populabon 186,000) and just ASO 20 m the 
smaller centre of WaggaWagga (populabon 27,600) Morerealisucally, 
the total development costs of sdd^ one serviced residential lot and 
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related social facilities for ooe new household have been estimated by 
Lansdown (1966) at A$10,0Q0 for Sydney and about A57.000 for a 
medium-si 2 e regional centre. Another study argues that public savings 
of over A$120 millioDs could be achieved by diverting 500,000 new 
residents from Sydney to country towns ^ablc 5 7) ^Vhile it is 
recognized that costs are only one side of the com, there has not in most 
studies been a parallel assignment of the benefits denving from uriian 
agglomeration, for either existing or new residents, which would allow 
decision-mahers to make a more balanced assessment of net social 
returns firom urban growth (Alonso, 1972, Wingo, 1973) 

Day (1972) has argued that the evidence from somological studies 
also favours small to medium-size cities over larger centres, particularly 
in amemtiea and commuiuty subdity, adding some weight to the above 
cost-based arguments encouraging decentralization measures. The 
Committee of Commonwealth/State Offiaals (1 972) quoted previously 
reached similar conclusions on social factors but left open the relative 
importance to be attached to economic and technological factors.** 

5 1 6. NEW CITIES PROGRAMMES 

The most recent expression of the decentralization debate is the 
proposal for *multt-nodal’ decentrahzauon, or new tows development 
The opportunity to create ‘new aues in the bush' has fasemated 
Austrahaa politicians for many years, no doubt partly as a consequence 
of the apparent success of Canberra and of satellite urban centres such 
as Elizabeth near Addaide '* Proposals for new cities have taken several 
forms. Some have argued for the creating the need for new ‘Canberra- 
type’ capitals by simply carving new states out of the old — for example, 
in north-west New South Wales and in northern Queensland. Other 
observers, following the B nUsh expenence, have argued for the develop- 
ment of ovcrspSI towns for each of the mainland state capitals. 

The most detailed, and possibly the most mfiuentid recommen- 

" Tlun wtrt oasiTou* djMcoun tma thw/rpot. hew South Wilet dtjecled to bsmsj of tbc 
condusuoi tuS m ■ BUDont; report argued t much ftneger cue for tlic be^t* of deccotnlixc‘1 
srStn deTdopaient. f>o doubt ducTOrtibc T«r7 ODIOUS (ierdopiseDt prablems foooif (1)0 

Sydney m et ro poijUB tns (sec Report of the Commitue of CoauDOovcshh/Suie O&uls O 
DececcnCztUao, 1972 end AuvnUsn losututc of Uthu Stuchet, 1972c). ind the tuitoncsSy 
strong regrani! radepesdenee moreaKcu wttba the nste, vludv ben ukea much of tber cstfgT 
tram tbe lack of growth o amet niril regronn subcunure ugamaits to the icpcel 

wot Urgely buedoneoct eoosdertUooificiirsbnicr derelcpment o Sydney (see Ttble 5.7). 

» Eliub^ shbougb sriddv cited, ti an isugrsl put of the Adeliide taetropoCun sia ind >i 
therefore nos an tpfnfeaie exsnrpke cf the rtgioai) r^uiribuljev of popdsooa (Le. decen- 
tnlaitwo) tbrot^ new town CDDXtnreuoii. 
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ditions for new town constnictton wereconcciaed w « tisk force report 
on new cities prepared by the Australian Institute of Urban Studies 
(1972b and 1972c) Thereportproposedthat three types of centres were 
needed u] Australia, the first two beinf entirely new os the ^ound 

(1) regional eitut centres located far enough from extiting centres to be m- 
dependent or *self-«antained' lo terms of bousing and job opportumiies and for 
which a minunum sue of 100 OOO-ISO 000 popultiion it ensisaged. 

(2) tytumeilui centressituatedcloseTtoand within ibetpberesofinAuence 
or 'urban fields* of existing metropolitan areas, again with a nunimum sue of 
150,000but more Iihely with sn eventual tsfget population!/ 250 000 These 
centres would foriD pan of a new *fouli>*cf»trrd metropcditan region. 

(1) thtreneaei metropeln involniigthentssivertjuTtniUonoftfaeexjtting 
inner city cores of ibe present metropobsea 
The first type, regional utie^ arc viewed as more than alternative 
growth pomts. they would also become major regional service centres 
designed to improve the quality of services available to emsung rural 
and small town populations. The growth cf tucb etntrta could net, 
however, be either rapid or eatenarre— as ja rvidot in the auggestrd 
long'tcnn target of 150,000 pQpulation->-beeiuse of limits troposed by 
geographic isolauon and relatively high costsofconttnietiotL*^ System^ 
cities, on the other band, would ofl’er boOipoliticil and cost advantages 
through larger sire and more rapid development because they would 
benefit from dose proximity to the eaisUng aervicc infrastructure, 
employment opportunities, and construction facilities of the central 
cities, while serving both as counter-nisgnels to those cities and as 
checks on urban tpnwL It is argued in the report that the s}stetR>cities 
concept rrcDgnues and in fact atteinpia to capualue on the trend 
toward increasingly large urban complexes and the growing attrac- 
tiveness for etnployen and households of large and diversified labour 
ffiari;eta la tot al, the report projects the need for as many es exteen new 
ciUes in Ausiraliaby the year 20Hh rune of whidi would have b«ween 
100 000 and 250 000 population and seven would have between 250 000 
and 500 OOOpe^ulatioR, designed totccommodateau aggregatepopuls- 
tion of between 5 and 4 mffiiona Sutpnsmgly, for the thud type of cen- 
tre, the ‘renewed* metropolis, large-scale public action Is not 
recommended as a top pnonty jo the report, at least at the present tune 
"ThtiioicoiuetHylo* lirirt poptiiimn fisw* P**’ » 

roiwik Bxm nixl rtuimnn of lit uiitiil A «ooiufe»bfr r«Mv pop^M*** «>•* 

tai«fb,on«i!Mitui ■IcfcpniYtvitnKtMStMvAawnUKlowuMoftl'an Wm, (VTAt 
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Numerous other proposals for new cities have been made in Australia 
(Winston, 1966, Stretton, 1970, Robinson, 1972) Many include 
vanants of the British new town movement, notably the expansion of 
existmg urban centres, while otbcra uivolve new satellite centres around 
the metropolitan areas and Unuted extensions to those areas along major 
interregional transport comdora. One interesting point in these 
proposals is the extent to which th^ are dependent on the notion of 
temtonal extension — the £llitig*ui of empty spaces. 

Such new cities proposals, while the conventional pohtical wisdom 
and the standard planning solutum for decreasing urban concentration 
m nearly all eountnea, are not totally without merit m the Australian 
context (Neutae, 1973, Payne and Mills, 1973) The Australian urban 
system, as previously noted, is extremely truncated in the lower size 
range. While there are five metropobtan centres (and ten cities with 
populations over 100,000), all are located in a narrow coastal strip and 
all are growing at rates above the national average. There are very few 
centres m the cuddle size range and none located in the interior Any 
plan that envisages more wide^read development of the national 
territory, although subject to debate and cntiasm, must mvolve urban 
development outside of the present urban regions. And, given the sub* 
staniial increase in uiban population {ortast by the end of thecentiuy, 
the opportunity exists for some reordering of the national urban system 
on the part of goveniment, without relocating existmg urban residents 
on a massive scale Further, enormous resource developinent projects, 
both emerging and anticipated, such as at Pilbara in Western Australia, 
necessitate plana for controlled and austamed urbanization, again on a 
modest scale, but which ideally should be linked to a new city system 
strategy 

In addition to confusing tenninology, the above proposals are none 
the less open to wide cntiasm on several grounds (Australian Institute 
of Urfjaa Studies; 1972c) Theso-caUed ‘systemcities’sreanjthmgbut 
that While possibly separate in physical design, they will by definition 
become mtegral functioning parts of metropolitan economies within 
whose areas of influence or urban field they are located. As such, they 
will have next to no effect on the redistribution of growth nationally or 
even withm regional urban sub-^stems. One recalls Alonso’s (1972) 
premiss on planning for decentralized new town development 'nearer 
the smaller, farther the bigger* Moreover, if the British experience in 
encouraging office relocation from London to provmaal ones is any 
giude*lme, as satellites the syatem-aties may sap the growth of the 
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metjure per te, system-cities »« likely to be neutral m effect if not 
negative. They represent an important but essentially local reordering 
of the existing urban form of a metropohcaa regraa, and require 
different policy instruments and regulation strategies from those 
necessary for generating new regional centres. Thelatter are additional 
nodes m (he national (or regional) urban system, and must be seen m 
that context 

The most Idcely outcome of these proposals is to reinforce and 
possibly redirect commonwealth and aute government efforts at decen- 
tralization Each state, with the posaible exception of Tasmania where 
capital-city population concentration » ttlauvely low, has at tunes 
proposed its own new cities or alternative growth centres. New South 
Wales (Department of Decentralization and Development, 1970) has 
identiged a number of possible centres, tudi as the Bathurst-Orange 
area, Westers Australia has discussed the feasibility of encouraging 
astained urban growth around the gold-muung community of 
Kalgoorlie as well as at Pilbara b the north-west, Victoria hasproposed 
a system of 'regional capitals', uucially behiding Ballarat and Bendigo, 
as future expired centres and alternauvcs to Melbourne, and South 
Australiahas plans to develops new growth centre at Murray Bridge to 
eneourage decentralizatton from Adebide. Finally, the fede^ govern* 
ment has announced its mtention to assist the states in thedevelopment 
of several major growth centre^includiDgezpansiooofihe twin towns 
of Albuiy-Wodonga which straddle the New South Walea-Victona 
state boundaiy The latter is the most uteresung proposal since it is an 
obvious atrempt to secure the agreement the two most powerful states 
to partiapate ui the expanded aties programme 
In mosi of these examples the eoijAasis is on tnoeasuig exisung cen- 
tres to a minimum sue of front 100,009 to 200 000 population rather 
than the creation of 'new* atieaperre Although the economic studies 
which have been done in Australia teem to tip the scales in favour of 
completely new cities (Neuue, f97J) the more pragmatic strategy of 
stimulating the growth of selected ilow-growmg country centres— in 
the light of limited national resources and pohcical realities — may be 
the most likely outcome On the other hand, one unfortunate con- 
sequence of the new cities movenjent, in (be eyes of some observers is 
that It has shifted public anenuon from the problems of the coastal 
meiropoluan core areas — where most Australians live and will continue 
to live 10 the future 
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517 CANBERRA A MODEL FOR DECENTRALIZATION! 

Undoubtedly the single best'known example of national uiban plan* 
nmg in Austr^ia is the development of Canberra and the Australian 
Capital Temtory (ACTO An etwrmous literature has appeared 
describing the impressive physical design, municipal organaation, and 
execution of the neighbourhood *atiea* which male op the Canberra ur- 
ban area (NCDC, 1972} Evaluations and cnttcisms have been widely 
voiced (Hamson, 1971 and 1973, Robinson, 1972 and 1973). For pre- 
sent purposes, however, the Canberra expenmce ismosi useful in terms 
of what It reveals about Australian attitudes to decentralization and 
what these attitudes imply aE>out future possibilities for marupulatxng 
the national tirban system These links are not as tenuous as one might 
think since Canberra is often held up as a model of new town develop- 
ment and as proof that urban decentralization will work in Australia 
(Lansdown, 1971) 

The decision to establish Canberra re0eets a poliucal compromise of 
historical state rivalries over national political junsdicuon In fact the 
need to create a new capital was written into the coosutuuoo for the 
federation of the Australian Commonwealth in 1 901 Its location was 
also roughly specified in the constitution^ii was to be m New South 
Wales but not closer than 100 miles to Sydney The present site was 
selected a decade later and a master pi an for the city was subseijuently 
drawn up by Walter Durley Gnffin m 1915 Despite the constitutional 
incentive, and the threat of accession by New South Wales, little or 
nothing was done with the ute until 1942 when the need to centralize 
power in the face of another World War encouraged the Commonwealth 
government to begin to take the development of pobtical Canberra 
senously Some admimstrativc functions were shifted from the old 
national capital (Melbourne) during the War, and by 1945 the begin- 
nings of the current federal government office complex began to take 
shape Subsequent deasions by the government to develop Canberra as 
an urban environment and as a 'national monument' led to an 
accelerated population growth from 26 000 in 1951 to over 160 000 in 
1972 

How successful has Canberra been within the context of influencing 
national urban systems development? Although Canberra was not in- 
lUally conceived as a decentralized pdicy, u did, like Brasilia, grow in 
concept to beexime a rationale for fiuther new town development. As a 
physical plan, of course, it basmuch to commend iC There are, however, 
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housing and employment for the poor, the soaally disadvantaged, and 
those otherwise afflicted are zoned out. Clearly, it was not intended to 
contnbute to st redistribution of income or social opportunities, either 
hierarchically by class or spatially by region Yet it would be difBcult to 
imagine such a massive undertaking today which did not have such 
egalitanan pnnnples among its objectives, expliatly or implicitly 

Pew argue that Canberra as such is a model for other national urtian 
policy d^sions, given its unique history, functional composition, and 
position m the Australian poltucal structure. One possible exception to 
this conclusion is the application of pubbc lindownership practices 
developed primarily m Canberra to the planning and development of the 
proposed new aties. Also on the positive aide, the potiUca! growth of 
Canberra in itself substantiates the potential role that the Australian 
government can have directly on spatial patterns of uibanaatioo, 
through decisions on the location of public sector employment, as well 
as indirectly through the multipber effects of government employment 
on the rapidly increasing teruary and quartemary sectors of the 
economyfSffi^es, 1971) 

518 EVALUATION AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

The principal shift in emphasis in the Australian urban pobey debate 
has been from decentralization per $e to one of selective decentrahra- 
tioo, leading to proposals for new city development. These labels may 
be simply opposite sides of the same com, although the different at' 
titudes they reflect arc fundamentally more important The decen- 
tralization question has in historical terms been underlaid by an almost 
exclusive focus on rural areas and their depi^ulation. Its political 
emergence coinaded with rural political dommance of Commonwealth 
governments augmented by documentation m the popular press of the 
escalating social and economic costs of contmued rapid growth m 
Sydney and Melbourne The new aty movement has brought a more ur- 
ban focus to the decentralization issue, recognizing the necesst^ of in 
fluencing the form of the urban ^stem to achieve effective changes m 
patterns of national growth. 

Definmg the future role of gpvemment, and specifically of the Com- 
monwealth, in a national urban strategy in Australia will be difficult. 
Assessmg the consequences of such nJes is equally difficult Yet there is 
btile doubt that the present pobUcal climate m Australia is more con- 
ducive to increased regulatory powers than has been true in the recent 
past Although there was some previous interest m the 'national' uiban 
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system some fifteen years ago, totercst sriucb subsequently dissipated, 
the present goremmes t’s strong coon^oas to Qus area shouM produce 
some concrete action. Such action viO dearly have to be a co-ordmated 
effort with the states, m which the latter would do most of the detailed 
physical planning and the former would provide strategic guide-Iines. 
This will not be easy as the states are still ertremely jealous of their in' 
dqiendence The principal argument for Commonwealth mvolve- 
ment, m the view of many of the states at least, is the need for basic 
‘prumng* decisions and of course financial assistance As one state 
official put It to the author, ‘All we [the states} need from Canberra is 
money and good wtlL* These conditams are necessary, but are not 
sufficient, for effectively regulating national or even regional urban 
systems. 

It IS much 100 early to attempt to evaluate the impact of recent 
national urban policy directmos m Australia. The newhiiatstry for Ur* 
ban and Regional Development bad at the time of writing only just 
begun to formulate specific guide-lines for a natioDal urban strategy and 
policy reorganization But in more genera! terms, attitudes and values 
are hanging ConMued rapid eamome and populstioo growth and 
Rietropohtsa concentrscioa are being questioned openly For instance, 
Commonwealth policies relating to one of the major compooenta of ur- 
ban growth foreign immigration, are now under careful scrutiny “The 
day of the massive search for new settlers m Australis maybe drawing 
(0 a close The posaibibties of more direct government involvement In 
shaping national development patterns, and to the reordenng of urban 
development are no longer immediately divmssed as unrealistic and 
inappropnate 

The government's energetic plans for decentralization face several 
difficultiea Proposals fee major regronal centres away from the coast 
have dubious pro^cta—rural setdement densities tre extremely low 
and, therefore, such areas wiQ provide little in the way of a service pop- 
ulation or economic base for a new town Development costs, par- 
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ticularly for water-supply, but also for transportation, are likely to be 
much higher away from ^e coast and amemty values are clearly lower 
Moreover, most Austrahana — if ooebehevcs the popular press — do not 
want to be decentralized from the attractions of ^e coastal environ- 
ment Even if these reservations are incorrect, the numbers of people in- 
volved will be relatively small, at least in the short nm Most 
suggestions for decentralized urban development are m fact proposals to 
be realized ui the 19B0s if not later The present generation of Bntith 
new towns, for instance, have about a twenty-year development 
honzon, and there the population sources which could be drawn on for 
relocation purposes were obvioudy substanually greater Another 
difficulty, relating to constitutional and power-shanng questions, is the 
degree to which federal decentralization efforts are dependent on, or are 
seen to be dependent on, a redistribution of responsibihties for urban 
affairs away from the state gavemments. This issue alone may deter- 
mioe the fate of the current urban policy debate 

There is httle evidence at present that the govenuaest or ita urban 
mmistiy will take the urban ^stem as its perspective for co-ordinated 
national policy plarming and resource location. This may seem 
somewhat surprising since tbegovemiseftt has already coounitied itsdf 
to the direct support and encouragement of new town devdopment and, 
as mentioned earlier, it has agreed to the selection of at least two new 
towns (one at Albujy-Wod(»iga)as locations tor a major effort at decen- 
tralization The identification of these specific towns, while partly a 
political compromise to the widies of the states, does at least implicitly 
recognize the existence of an integrated regional urban system in soutb- 
eastero Australia, if not of the entire nation (Brotchie, 1971) Such 
locational choices for new and expanded towns are, m effect, attempts to 
redistribute growth within the urban system, that is to alter the spatial 
and hierarchical structure of that system toward some specified goals. 

What, then, are the prospectsfor urban Australia? The most probable 
actions which will have positive benefits in controlling the consequences 
of rapid urbanization at the oauoaal (and urban system) level are 
twofold. The real and urgent proWema he not m estabhshing free- 
standing regional cities away from the existing metropolitan areas, hut 
ID more effective control and planning of the growth of the major cen- 
tres, and is the redistribution and rearrangement of population on a 
local or regional scale On the one hand, we might expect to see greater 
co^irdmation between different levels of govenuncnl in reducing the 
social costs of congestion and qvawl in the state capitals through local 
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decentralization Second, closer tntegraiKm of emerging uitamzation 
polices with resource and economic development plans, possibly 
through the Cities Commission, and with land use plamung postibly 
through state land commissions, could go a long way toward improving 
the quality of urban life both in the cities and m the intenor 

5^ URBAN CANADA 

Canada is a mosaic of cultures, economies, and politics The search 
for naUonal identic, the polamatiOD of provincial interests^ the mul- 
tiplicity of regional goals and objectives^ bave ail complicated attempts 
to formulate comprehensive poliaes for amore orderly spatial distribu- 
tion of urban and tvgional development. Further, there is a significant 
body of conservative opinion, not alt of it misdirected, which argues that 
such attempts are intppropntte and unamstitutional. if not positively 
dangerousto the continued existence of Canada as a nation These fie- 
tors have led to a particular state of uiban pobcy thinkmg which in 
Canada has been chanctemed conceptual vagueness, political 
rtvalnes, and legislative incansistenqr over time Yet there are signs 
that the situation is changing snd that a sharper focus for the urban 
policy debate it beginning to emerge. 

This ^apter esaouiKs recent directions of urban policy evolution tn 
Canada in two broad areas urban development and location-sensitive 
regional polinet. Tbe pnncipal emphasis, as in preceding sections, ison 
prevailing urban issues and on the af^arent strategies underlyuig policy 
responses generated by these issues. Because of the polilical diversity 
and policy inconsistencies noted above, the discussion could not treat 
the specific ingredients of urban and regional planning legislation at the 
fedend level and in each of the ten ptovmcea, but instead la selective of 
both levels of aetm^ 

This review builds on an extensive and rapidly expinding literature 
on tbe aggregate ^atiil aspects of Canadian urbani 2 aiion(StDne, 1967, 
MaawcD, 1967, Sunmons and Sicninoo^ 1969, Litbwick, 1970, 
Economic Council of Canada, 1971, Me^nil, 1971, Bourne and 
MacKmnon, 1972, Ycatea, 1974, Sunmons, 1974) Consequently, much 
of the burden of describing urbanizstioo treads is lifted fiom this paper 
(see Section 11 Figure 2.4, and Figures 5 2 and 5 6). Although usrful 
descriptively, much of the available research is unfortunately not 
Onented to the kinds of analyses which contribute directly to the iden- 
bfication of policy problems and altemativea (Jackson, 1971, Kaplan. 
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197Z, Ritchie, 1972) Unlike the Swedi^ utuaiioa (Section 4 2), for 
example, there has been bttle assesiment of the types of processes lod 
multiplier effects which geographically ^read the beneiits of urban and 
economic growth (Simmons, 1974). Nor has there been a ^nematic 
treatment of vanations m welfare and quality of life indices such as 
social service provision which anse ihnnigh urban concentratioo. To 
some extent the weakness of the latter research mirrors, as in Australia, 
poor data sources and more imponaoi the absence of expLei t goals and 
concepts of what are the desired urban futures whi^ could guide 
reseai^ on urban and social policy 

5Z1 BACKGROUND NATIONAL DUAUTY 
AND DEPENDENCE 

Any attempt to induence the evtdving aociat and economic geography 
of Canada faces at least two fundamental reahties. First, the innovator 
IS faced by extreme political fragmentatioiv-^nncipaUy the size and 
economic atrengih of the ten provuwes and the eonsutuuonal powers 
they uihented from the Bnuah North Amenta Act (Lithwick, 1970, 
Center, 19 72) In pracuce these powers often quesuon the very need for 
and the conuaued existence of federalism m Canada (Meekisoo, 1969) 
Supenraposed on this poUueal pattem la the temtonal donunanee of 
the two original cultural groups — ^Eogliab* and Frescb>speakisg 
^which are diffecenuated by lotion and life style at well as by 
language and history(^Vade, 1960) The convergence in the pronnce of 
Quebec of the cultural fact with the pohucal fact has tended to entrench 
regional differences, and to strengthen provincial independence in 
matters of urban importance throughout the country Even issues with 
obvious natiooal implications, such at (he Canadian response to the 
world energy enns, often become translated into narrow provincial 
perspectives, and are assessed against different provincial goals and 
pnonitcs. 

The second reality is Canada's obvious external dependence on the 
United States. The resulting questions tff foreign ownership, economic 
mdependence, and the preservation of national identity are now major 
social issues (Rotstem and Lax, 197^ as Is the question of attempting 
to ‘buy back* the national economy No perspective on social and 
economic problems can ignore the impact of urban conditions and 
poli^ experiences m the U S NvcanCanadian urban development be 
understo^ or its future course be plotted without direct reference to 
changes m the U.S nationaluibaneysteraanditivanouaregionalsub- 
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systems. The urban systems of the two countnes are highly interdepen- 
dent in terms of growth-generating factors (\Vonnacott andWonnacott, 
1967), capital flows {Caves and Reubcr, 1969Xindustna]locatJOD{Rsy, 
1972d), and organizational links (Siaunons, 1974) The Canadian urban 
system appears as a coUccuon of highly regionalized sub-systems, 
almost regional branch-plant economies, each one closely mterrelated 
with neighbouring Amencan regions (to the west. Great Lakes, and 
Atlantic regions), but loosely linked with each other (Lithwick and 
Paquet, 196S) Analogies have frequently been drawn with Scotland’s 
economic dependence on England. 

Equally important, attempts to shape pattens of urbanization in 
Canada have been and wiU continue to be influenced by the prevailing 
philosophy on regulating national development m the U S This in- 
fluence takes two forms one indirect m terms of defending the 
preyailisg arguments of supportersof ‘pnvausm* and of limited or eves 
decreasing government mterventioa in the processes of Canadian 
economic development, and the other direct through interregional and 
interurbao competition m new employment opportunities and therefore 
in urban and economic growth ^^^e these external effects are present 
everywhere, for example, la co-ordinating Bntisb pioliaes nithin the 
enlarged EEC (Section 4 16), the degree and strongly unbalanced direc- 
tion of the relationship in Canada axe unique Although no speciflc 
parallels of policy evolution m the tj S and Canada are mduded m this 
study — ui part because the U S situation is now so widely publicized 
(Moyniban, 1970, Feldman. 1971, Strong, 1971, U S Domestic Coun- 
cil, 1972, Hansen. 1972, Clawson and Hall, 1973, Betty, 1973b aodc), 
reference will be made ui this and subsequent chapters to the Amencan 
itfban experience and to its effects on Canadian urban policy 

52Z THE ISSUES THE REGIONAL MOSAIC 

Each of us has his own list of urban issues. Most such lists, however, 
contain a number of common denominators. One is poverty In its fifth 
annual review pubbshed in 1968, the Economic Council of Canada con- 
cluded ‘PovertymCanadaiareal Jtsaumbersareootmtbctboasaads, 
but in the millions' (p 103) This stnkmg conclusion, while applicable to 
most western countries, is of particular importance m Canada Poverty 
IS a senous problem in its own right, but u also underbes much of the 
debate on regional and urban pdiaes and on national economic policy 
Is terms of the importance attadied to structural maladjustmentsia the 
economy as well as to soaal and locational inequalities, they arc 
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politically explosive Both have a profouad regional expression (Depan* 
ment of Forestiy and Rural Devdopmest, 1966, Podoluk, 1968, 
Conieau, 1969, Shapiro, 1970, Crtec, 1971, Dnimmoad, 1972) Com* 
bined with poverty u nuoiereuc and complex ways are the inevitable 
political issues of housing, the concentration of economic development 
m (and the rapid growth in population oO the laigest metropolitan 
areas, and the persistence of high unemployment and lowtocomes m the 
penpheral areas and in the inner ouea. These are the same bread-and- 
butter issues as in moet other coantnea,but in Canada they take an un- 
usual form. 

In an earlier section we sumraanaed the roost common goals of ur- 
banization strategies as being threefold (1) reducing the negative con- 
sequences of an over-concentration of population and economic activity 
in the largest roetropoUtas centres, (2) ensuring a minimum level of 
hying standards and reducing social inequalities throughout the coun- 
try, and (3) mazinuztng tggre^ce economie and employment growth. 
These three offer a simple framework around which to cegamze a dis- 
cussion of the Cansdian poh^ aituattoo The issues iymg behind these 
goals, whJe net part of a formal national or provioDal deveJopmrat 
strategy, are teal and perceived issues m Cantda. 

The apparent over-eonceatrauon of population and wealth in the 
three major metropolitan areas — Montreal, Toronto, and Van- 
couver — has only recently become an opoi pohlical argument Over a 
third of all Canadians live in these rapidly grontog urban complexes and 
the proportion IS increasing (Table 5 6) The mltiaJ review ofthe role of 
the federal government m urban development (Lithwick, 1970) was 
commisuoned in an atmosphere of apprehensiveneis concerning the 
impending ‘big-city’ problem The Lithmck report itself fiirther 
stimulated this concent by forecasting massive population increases m 
these same urban regions by the end of the century Although the con- 
sequences of this concentration have never been effectively 
documented, the debate has contiourd (Cithwick, 197Zc, Miles et aL, 
1973, Ray andViUeneuve, 1974,Bluffle^e]d, 1974). There hare aswell 
been discussions on luniting or slowing the growth of Toronto Van- 
couver, and even Edmonton and Calgary, and at one time of Montreal 
In fact, the federal government has now coroimtted itself to the principle 
of limiting the growth of the largest centres and to the redistribution of 
that growth to about a dozen roedKim-atzecentrcsaeross the country It 
Is as yet unclear, however, if and how these intentions might aystiHire 
into effective ^licy action based on citv size and btfanced urban 
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TAQLC 6 e 

THE URBAN HIERARCHY ANO METROPOUfAN 
CONCENTRATION IN CANADA JB73-I971 

IBTt 1901 1921 1941 1961 1971 


1 

No of centreswith populations 
100 000 and over 

1 

2 

7 

8 

18 

23* 


30 000-99 939 

2 

8 

11 

19 

28 

35 


5 000-29 999 

16 

43 

70 

85 

147 

170 


Total centres over 

5 OoO population 

19 

63 

88 

112 

193 

228 

2 

Percent population 
urbanized 

18 3 

34 9 

47 4 

65 7 

69 7 

76 1 

3 

Per cent population in 
three national metro areas* 

S3 

13 3 

18 8 

22 2 

3S0 

39 3 

4 

Total population m three 
national metro areas 

197 

717 

1 6S1 

2 6S1 

4 726 B463 

S 

(m thousands) 

Per cent popii'acion in 
all metropolitan areas** 


2SO 

35 4 

40 2 

48 3 

55 4 


• Momreal Tofonha Vancowwef Census Metfopolifsn Areas (CMAI 
"Prior to 1961 using Stones {1967J definition of prmcipal regions of 
metfopoittan development, for 1961 end 1971 using the census defined 
metfopoiilan areas. 

*7he census bureau Statistics Canada recognised only 22 melropoiuan centres 
In 1971 The additional centre (ncluded here is Oshawa-Whitby which has a 
poputgtKjn of 120000 and a core area population over SO 000 and therefore 
would seem to qualify as a metropolitan area 

Sources Figures for 1961 and earlier dates adapted from Stone (1967) Those 
for 1971 are preliminary census figures 

growih, aa m Sweden, except possibly in the special case of Toronto 
Pressures for economic growth gener^y overrule senous unpleioenta- 
tion of such poUctes, at least when they are applied on a uniform 
national basis. 

Provmcial pohtics, combined with the desire for mcreased rates of 
regional p^wth, adds to the compkzi^ of the urban growth issue Any 
attempt to limit or slow the growth of Montreal, for example, will 
probably be resisted in Quebec. The recent decline in Montreal's pop- 
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u]atioQ growth rate has if anything atimulited provincial government 
requests for increased federal assistance to urban economic develop* 
mem ui Quebec. In part this pressure reflect s an implicit goal of preven- 
ling Montreal from losing its htsioncaOy pre-eminent position in rela- 
tion to Toronto within theCanadian urban hierarchy (Kerr, I9dS, Sim- 
mons, 1974} and the relatively high uaemployment levels m Quebec, 
and m part it is a reflection of the traditional federal-provincia] money 
game. Fresh rethinking on city sue and growth is hardly likely in this 
context of overt regional interesta ut maimainmg the ilatui guo of the 
urban qrstem andinmaximumg regional growth. 

The issue is even more corofhcaied than this reference suggests. 
Raynauld (1971) for instance has argued that economic development in 
Qudiec depends on a strong and expanding economy m metropolitui 
MontreaL The assumptionis that few other growth cenues exist m the 
provmce Even the capital, Quebec City, is at a locauonal disadvantage 
with respect to the tpatial atructure of the provincial economy The best 
that can be hoped for in improving eqmty m economic well being 
throughout urban Quebec ts to encourage the hierarchieal diffusion 
process 10 ipreadmg opportunities outwaid from Montreal. Although 
the Montre^ area'* share of total induetnal production is Quebec has 
resuiQcd relatively conrtant, it has generated 'roper multiplier’ effects 
(Raynauld, Martin, and Higgins, 1970, Higgma, 1972) throughout the 
provmce 

Other expressions of tpatial and eectoral concentration withm the 
Canadian urban system are mote difhculi to document Many are a 
function of the relatively rapid growth of Canada’s population in the last 
two decades, and some have already been identified in comparisons with 
other national aystems(a$inSectioalII SeealsoHodge, 1971, Ray and 
Murdie, 1972, Sunroons^ 1974, and Bourne, 1974). However, while im- 
portant and increasuig in scales population concentration is not yet 
nearly as sevare in Canada as it is ut Australia, Britain, or la most 
Western European countnes. Canada has a relatively extensive urban 
system, given its small population base and limited settled area. 
Although there is a dominant urban transportation corndor from 
Windsor to Quebec City, there are growing centres outside this cor- 
ndor Concentration has severe consequences at the local and micro- 
regional levels, around Toronto and Vancouver in particular, but less so 
St the national or regional urban ^stem level There ts less evidence to 
support the creation of new nodes(i.e new towns) m the system at the 
national level The problem of redistribution at these levels is one of 
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reducing the vanance in benefits from growth within the existing uiban 
system. 

Thu issue of regional and urban inequalities, the second underlying 
the three iniual objectives outlined above, also exhibits several complex 
patterns,’ The pnnopal spatial dimensions of inequalities m Canada, as 
m most countries, tend to be along the rural-urbaQ continuum and 
between national centre and penpbeiy But m Canada there are other 
ihmens3ons(Ray, 1971 and 1972b, Yeates, j974).Thedominantpattcm 
m Canada, as in Australia, is nmJ-urban. While in Australia this 
dimension is essentially intra-urban and regional in expression, and 
therefore is largely contained within each state, m Canada the nucro* 
scale urban and niral diifertntia} is overlain by a macro-scale difference 
of regiond and provincial inequality, much as in the United States or 
other countries of vast geographic area.* Unlike the U S , however, 
these inequahties seem tobe increasing over ume.Punhennore, the dis- 
advantaged regions, the Manumes and eastern Quebec, the agncultural 
fringe atretchmg across mid-Canada and the north, represent quite 
different mues of social, structural, and locational inequahties^out* 
dated industna] complexes, depleted resource areas, and areas which 
should never have been settled Each region itself also contains similar 
micro-scale vanations. A further and highly sensitive pattern superim- 
posed on the regional one is the differential in hving standardsbetween 
French- and English-speaking Canadians (Officer and Smith, 1970). 
The 'white niggers’ analogy drawn by the Quebecois (although not a 
very meaningfril analogy) is all too well known. One obvious inference 
from this complex pattern is that as the processes and the problems of 
inequities differ between rural and urban areas, and between levels of 
the urban hierarchy, so the policy responses must differ m both design 
and application. Generally they have not. 

The degree of regional dispanues in Canada is difficult to document 
empirically (Table 5 9) loccme and employment levels, the stan- 
dard measures, are only symptoms of more basic problems and they teO 
us little or nothing of individual wdl-being and of differences m personal 

' IU 7 (1969 1971 lod 197Zb)> for Ruople. xieatified four tnijor djmsisooa lo 

fiflletnlaKl-^enpiaj t&irii COe Wloo^nrtir^Tae^ 
comdcpT coDtrasteti wuh the rm of ilx ca m uj (S) c«n-*nt coottuu, etacDtuHy fbUomsg the 
dirccuoa of uuorl Mttlemcat 

to tonic extent, tod etdi u itfieeted ui tSie exolruig pttteni of orbco popoUtioa difcributxie (R>T 
cod VSIeoeure, 1974). 

’ Oexr^ ndi indicei of concentnuoo tad diiptniy ihould be mtetpmed tmii etuiiOD- 'nte; 
tre betril^ depffident oo cbc tctle ^ t gp rpf t Mi csnplojed la the eAiijtit, ca the Bxe tod 
drrert)!/ ^Ihe tsntoy orer ThKh t^ntdiertare dtfaed. 
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living conditions. Nevertheless, they are important measures m 
themselves, m part because they represent sectors over which national 
governments traditionally have direct influence They also help to iden- 
tify the objectives of locationally sensitive public policy m Canada. It 
has been demonstrated that average incomes nse with each larger aty 
size group (Podoluk, 1968, Economic Council of Canada, 1968) — 
although the increase is not particularly consistent by region How« er, 
mcomes m metropolitan areas are nearly 50 per cent higher than lo 
predominantly rural areas and over 30 per cent higher than in smaller 
urban areas. More si^uflcant, income differeotiaJs vary by as much as 
100 per cent between regions and provmces (Green, 1971), and are 
highly correlated with the degree of u^aaizauon and the rate of urban 
growth uj each region. These diifereotials ihertfore, Ray (1974) argues, 
are unlikely to be reduced unless di^anties in urban growth rates can 
be reduced. 

Ethnic and cultural differenuals, predominantly between French and 
English, are estimated to be of a aunilar order of magnitude to those 
between regions.’ These dtmensioos (aty sue, urbao-rural, mter- 
provincial, and ethnic) have also been shown to be interrelated in 
vanoua and complex ways with occupational mequahues.* %VbiIe the 
sue of these income mequalities in rdation to international averages is 
interesting, and could be further daboraied here, the more important 
point IS not that they are necessarily greater in Canada than elsewhere 
but that they are viewed as severe enough to warrant extensive 
governmental activity m regional devdopment and to have contributed 
to a long history of fedowl provinaal finanaal transfer payments 
favouring the poorer provinces. 

The third universal policy objective, maainuziog aggregate economic 
growth, has been a particularly cnicial issue in Canadian context. Not 
only IS the growth ethic as strong here as elsewhere in North America, 
but the need to tnaintam high levds of economic growth is further 
emphasized by extremdy rapid expansion of the labour force (recently 
the highest m the western world) and, as noted above, by the persistence 

iHiggmi (1972), for entn pl r , ctleulilcS (be coeffioeat oTTirutioa of rrstge ucooK la 
Cduilai '((snbvtui^ Mead, viS'jut Vewob Vcxvcoi «£ 'foci: esaS. 

sue, diston tbe orer-iS figures), s» IS 1 sod 13 1 per cent for pror i Dces sod ethiuc group* 
respectird; 

* Tbe ntio of loeoraerbSnetKes betireea therKbcK sod poorest ceXioasfprtmrKe*) is Csss^s 
of tp^axinutelj 2 1 tt of tbe sune order of nugnitude st ibst foui^ m tbe Itrger IVestera Eiur> 
ptsn tounmes— Genoiny Frtocs, snd Idly (Tbe Sempmut, 14 April 1973). It bowerer 
sgiuSctatly tu^ier (hsa tint of Brusm todSwedaifteeSectioa fVJajklof Anstrtbs. 
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of itnictural sad regional unaDfjqyment. The tcile of the uaeispJo^- 
ment probSem, in cydied and regionii terms, it tti^enng {Econonuc 
Council of Canada, 1971) And recent esumates tuggeat that the 
problem will peraist for some time tn the future (Economic Council of 
Canada, 1973) despite rtamt toceesus in job formation. Ucemptoy 
menc ovemdet all but the oaciona) unity question in terms of expen* 
diturea of potiUcal energy, and baa been ^e dommant issue m terns of 
public opinion fot over a decade. Both of course are intimately in* 
terrelated, and most recently both have been exacerbated by inAation 
The extent of the problem it am^ demonstrated by examining tem- 
poral and spatial vtnttiona in unemployment (Brewia, 1970) In an 
economic recession the curve of unemplc^Dent in the Mantime 
provinces begins its upwtnl turn (ftoffl a higher mitia] bate) memtht 
before the industrial heartland of central Canada, nsea to more than 
twiee the national average, and then persists for several months longer 
before the downturn begins. Dunog the 1960a unemployment levela 
reached st high s« 20 per cent ut parts of the Mantimes (Atlcauc 
Economic Council, 1971) Stnufar temporal trendi, although slightly 
lets pronounced, have been document^ for Quebec and the praine 
provinces. While recognized elsewhere, tbemajor instrument in apoliey 
of ngiooal equality m Cenada would bea reduetios in aggregate Ineli 
of unemployment through more rapid economic growth, possibly com- 
bined with manpower retraining andRatnctiona on immigration Thus 
any policy suggestions for the more wderly development of urban 
Canada louit square with the donuamt pc^tica) emphasif given to 
maiataining economic growth. Canadians hive not yet demonstrated 
the need or willingness to accept a trade-i^ between growth and urban 
contamment as t^ir Bntiah counierpaits seem to have dose. 

513 THE POLICY RESPONSE INSTITUTIONAL FORMS 
Histoncally, urban planning in Canada, at in most Bntish parliamen- 
tary democracies, hsa been pnmanly a local responsibility 
MuiueipaLiiea have been vested with the greater part of statutory 
phyaiesi planning powers (Gertler. 1968 and 1972X The province^ 
which hold constitutional authonty over local governments, have 
recently begun to exert more direct influence over the planning func- 
tions of those govemmentt and some have initiated eflortt to shape the 
evolving pattern of urban devcl^mient through regional policies and 
ptannuiy pedcralfovernmentintertstcndfoRnalinvalvementmurbaa 
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pobcj-tnakmg are even more recent. For poliucal reasons oeiiher the 
provinces nor Ottawa ha> e m the past been keen to see this involvement 
increase The paraSd with the Austrahan political climate discussed 
previous!) and the V S expeneocc throughout the 1 960s, is dear 

Given the mcreasing role of pnmnaa! and nauonal govcniments, the 
diverse funaions and objectives of both must be recogmaed. In Canada 
this means two policy areas urban affairs and regional planning and 
economic development. Reference to provmaal activities m this essay 
will draw heavfly on the expenence of two provmces, Ontario and 
Quebec, particulariy the former, with which tbeauthor is most familiar 

The traditional distribution of functions to each level of government 
sets the stage for the current policy debate. The provinces have been the 
conmltative bod) for local plaoomg agencies and the initiators of 
sjstem wide standards of urban physical development. Some provinces, 
Ontano Alberta, and Saskatdienan for example, have developed 
elaborate legislauve guidelines for the local planning process, some 
BOW reaching absurd levels of eompleury * In each ease iert have also 
been sporadic attempts at devising eompreheosive strategies for urban 
development within the boundaries of the province, but none of these at 
the time of wntii^ has been formally adopted. There have, of course, 
been innovative plannmg developments at the local level, such as m the 
Lower Mainland of Bntish Ctrfumbia, is Edmonton, Saskatoon, and 
Winnipeg and iotheTorantoregtoa(OntanoEconoinicCouocil, 1972, 
Hodge, 1974) ^VhlIe these are lodet^beytmd the acopeoftbepresent 
review, they do suggest that a diverat^ of regulatory strategies have 
appeared m Canada and will probably continue to appear in the Future. 
The question is whether these strategies have any relevance to the 
national urban perspective. 

Federal government mvolvement m aties has traditionally been in* 
direct in Canada, largely because of the luruUtions of constitutional 
powers. Hcusing as m most other countnes, has been the dominant 
foots of policy activity at the national level aince 1945, but it could hard 
ly be described as showu^ an urban or locauonaQy sensitive p erspec* 
live. Nevertheless, thioi^h housing practices, combmed with man 
power and mobility programiBea, trmsport policies, immigration, rail 
and air tariff rtgulation^ harbour and auport location, and cm] service 

*Wme«cn miTn n ng ie»gttrfcneflictennefm mi f i > ,, ■«ti,> j .i n i L »., f/fyit«nopcopo«»ttftg 

(oton derdopeneat tUTc to nuamu tit u Bas; u M kpdatm rW*. tod ippronl* bdorc 

tbrjr an cetBpkted i>lud> mir uke two to five j«an. Thu n bmntncr M aad u 

deafr < franxrr aamc ehf mcrcue a the OMU ef crtei Uad bcEsiin; <pKe; 
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OTpIojment distribution, the federal tnflucnce on urbenderelopment la 
Canada has been substantial (Table 5 10} Butithasbeeninthepastun* 
coordinated, unimaginative, almost unconscious, and often counter* 
productive 

Formal recognition of the unity of urban issues was ignored at the 
federal Ie% el until the establishment of the Mmistry of State for Urban 
Affairs m 1970 (Lithwick, I972d) The general purpose of the Ministry 
was to begin a process leadmg to an integrated federal approach to ur- 
ban problems. It was to cmphasiaetberole of programme coordination 
rather than programme generatioo, and <t was to be active m both policy 
planning and research. How it was to achieve policy intcgrauon, 
however, was not clear ^Vhat was dear was the mtention to avoid es- 
tablishing yet another on-line programme-onented government depart- 
ment, as the U S had done previous]) in setting up the Department of 
Housmg and Urtian Development (HUD) Unlike the US on the ocher 
hand, the new Muustry's portfolio encompassed a ndativdy vast and 
well-established housing agency-Mhe Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (CMHC>— 'With its own organiaational structure and 
priorities. Watching this evolution with interest, the Austrahao govem- 
ment (Section 5 1) elected mstead to create an entirely new department 
for urban affairs and to combine it with regional devdopment 
respondbibties. In Canada regional pdictes remained separate. 

Several factors converged m cooviocing tbeCanadjas federal govern- 
ment to take these steps. There was a feeZiog,denvuig primarily but not 
exclusively from the metropolitan areas, of a heightened public 
awareness of and sensitivity to urban problems. Formal pressures from 
the aties, and from the growing numbers of aty^ased federal 
poliuaans (thanks to redistncting)for increased financial ud and senior 
government policy and programme co-ordination, added to the incen- 
tive. At about the ume tune, a aumber of unportant comnussioa and 
council reports were released — the Economic Counefi of Canada (1964, 
1967, 1968), the Science CouncO (1968), the Hdlyer Task Force on 
Housing and Urban Development (1969), the Lithwick ( 1970) report, 
andaPrivyCouDCi] study assessu^ the state of eswonmeotal manage- 
ment in Canada (MacHeiU, 1971) These gave constdtfable prominence 
to problems of urban environments tod controUmg urban growth, and 
cotnbmed to bnng urban issues to the cea u e of the political stage. The 
uuual response to these pressures was a typical bureaucratic one, first to 
create a new msutuuon and then to look for pohaes and strategies 
(Denius and Fish, 1972). De^ite the vagueness of its uuDal objectivea 
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the establishment of the Ministry did at least represent an important 
cosnmitmeM by the government to take a direct interest and involve- 
ment in the nation’s urban affairs. 

Concern with the direction the new Ministry has taken smce its in- 
ception has been frequently voiced (Lithwick, 1972a, 197^, 1972c, 
1972d, Cameron, 1972, Blumenfeld, 1974) Without programmes, and 
lacking a strong constitutional and financial base, us power and in- 
fiuence have been limited. But it is clearly too early to assess success or 
faBure All that can be said at present is that the new Ministry does not 
yet have the necessary machinery toensurt much success in apolicy co- 
ordinating capacity, ^though itdoes haveapotenUally important pohcy 
research role. Given thecomplcrlegislativeprocessforurbanpohcy for- 
mulation in Canada (Figure 5 7, Sayeed, 1973, and Lithwidc, J972a), 
the essence of success lies m co-operation and persuasion, and par- 
ticularly in enCQuragmg other feder^ agencies to assess the urban im- 
pacts of their own progranmies, 

S2.4 REGIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
A POLITICAL OR LEARNING PROCESS? 

Without doubt the dominant area of micrD-spaua] planning la 
Canada has been regional economic development Given the eoonnous 
problems of regional imbalances to economic growth ated earlier this 
orientation is not surprising The relevance of this policy area to the pre- 
sent review, in addition to us scale and predominant political position, 
denves from the increasmg urban focus of us objectives. Moreover, if a 
future urban system strategy is to be effective, it must be co-ordmated if 
not fully mtegrated with regional planning efforts. 

Regional development programmes and policies m Canada have been 
the subject of a considerable literature (Brewis, 1968, 1969, and 1970, 
Gcrtler, 1968, Officer and Smith, 1970, Economic Council of Canada, 
1968, 1971, Mathias, 1971, Higgms, 1972) Much of it has not been 
enthusiastic There has been a welter of policy developments, revisions, 
and repeals at both federal and provincia] levels since World War II, and 
pnmanly since the early 1960s.Tochrrnideallofthese would be tune- 
consuming and not particular^ productive. Instead stress should be 
giVWT At «nci£ai]frf» o/ civ d b iinoauf amf poitiw saif cAtfa* 

rdatioQship to urban issues. 

Earlier Meral pobaes denved largely from the problems of a rural 
economy These pobcies were pnmanly conwmed with the pbght of 
impovenshcd rural farmers — mitially by improving agncultural land 
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capabilitf end farming practice*, and later by encouraging raral emigre* 
tion and farm abandonment {Buckley and Tibanyi, 1967) These coo* 
cerns culminated in the Agnculiural Rthabihtatioo and Derdopment 
Act(ARDA)in 1961 This waa later aupplemented by the Agncultural 
and Rural Development Act, reflecting a broademng of programme 
emphasis. Other components of theregionii problem — unemployment 
and mdustnal atagnation — were incorpontri mto the policy conteat 
through creation of the Area Devdopment Ageney(ADA}in 1963 ADA 
tvas supposed to encourage employment growth in designated devebp- 
ment areas, as had become the standard practice ui other countries, by 
providing tax lacentivea on capita! tovestment m manufactunsg Aztks 
were designated primarily on the basis of relative unemptoyment rates, 
although some attempt was made later loco-ordmate the distribution of 
capital incentives with related federal actinties such as manpower 
reirauung progrtmmes. These acta were foOowed in 1966 by the crea* 
tion of the Fund for Rural Econocoic Development (FRED) and finally 
tn 196S by the Department of Regional Economic Expustoa (DREE) 
The latter was chaiged with overrell retpoasibility for ' planaing and 
ccHordieating aetiofl for regioneldevelo^est' * 

Probably the dominant impression frMQ a review of regional develop* 
ment programmes in Canida is one of continual rmsion s of, and lack of 
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neccssaxy for sustained growth, has been one cause Another is that the 
location^ strategy employed is not suffiaently explicit nor its 
designated areas suffiaeoUy and realistically con«*ntrat^ Equally im* 
portant, most subsidies are inadequate tocover the 'true’ costs of reloca- 
tion and decentralization, particularly in the light of what might appear 
to be continued government subsidy of the economic heartland. 
Consequently, many of the industries attracted have been new, often 
ongmaung abroad, and landed with generous and often excessive sub- 
sidies and tax benefits. In other cases industries have set up branch 
plants in assisted areas and then subsequently dosed their old plants. A 
number of these plants have been m the battered inner cities where 
employment opportuniUes for operatives and the poorly skilled are 
limited The structural problem remains but it has simply shifted 
location — and at great social cost. These difficulties are well known in 
other countries, and in Canada are compounded by the traditional lack 
of co-ordmation between provincial and federal regional development 
agencies, and between these agencies and those responsible for 
transport, bousing, and trade 

5Z5 PROVINCIAL PLANS AND STRATEGIES 

Some of the most interesting developments in urban and regional 
planning strategies have taken place at the provincial level While many 
of these changes have been purely administrative m nature, as at the 
federal level there are signs of more Eubstaatnre policies emerging 
Quebec for instance has taken one route toward comprehensive plan- 
ning for urban and regional devdopment (Kaynauld, Martin, and 
Higgms, 1970) The province has made it known that the federal rde is 
one of review and approval, with both pcbtical and design incentives 
coming from the provioazl government. 2o 1963 Quebec passed its own 
ARDA legislation, diortly after it bad established an investment cor- 
poration (GIC) to encour^e industrial development. Additional finan- 
cial mcentives to stimulate growth in designated regions have been 
added in recent years. Now aQ of the inhabited area of the province is in- 
dudedmooedesigoedarcaoraiKitber Notunexpectedly.chelocatiOQa} 
strategy which has underlain these programmes is very similar to earlier 
t h i nk i n g m French regional policy fferroux, 1950, Hansen, 1968) This 
strategy has depended bea^y on the ‘growth pole* concept and on a 
recogmtion of the benefits ofmetropobtan concentration. It also reflects 
an attempt to redirect the spatial pattern of devdopment through the 
province’s ecoaonuc structure rsther than, as is more commonly the 
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case, through us physical structure (H^gms, 1972) While at present 
there is only one region ((emtotre^i/ole) of Intensive regional planning 
activity m Quebec, theeaatemCaspiBay, it is mteoded that a province' 
wide framework will fallow based on the eapenence of this regtoa. 

Ontario has taken quite a different route. Again, not surprisingly, 
much of the stimulus for planning innovation in the provmce has come 
from the British regional planning isovemenL Since most of the steps 
on the route have been outlmed dtewhens (Thoman, 1971, Gertie, 
1972, Tindall, 1973, Hodge, 1974). onfyabntf mention need be made 
here Smce 1966at least, Ontario has bm formally concerned with the 
'orderly development of the province* Thia was, in an inherently con- 
servative and prosperous province, a amaO but significant step to take. 
It has led to the creation of an impreasiye admuiiatracive machinery 
— an Ontario development corporation (ODC) the Ontario Plannmg 
and Development Act passed in 1973, regional development counefla, 
and particularly innovative regionalgovercnient units (Price, 1971) But 
as yet little la the way of ipectfic policiea, or a amgle uoihed develop' 
ment etrstegy, has emerged ' 

The Drtign far Dtttlopmtnt atatemrata publiahed in 196$ 1968, and 
1972 are the key indicatori of future atraiegiea These resulted in the 
creation of a system of ten econoouc regions for planning purposes, each 
with a regional development adnaoiy council* These regions have 
since been reduced to live in number.psrtly because of tbeerpeneoceof 
attaining agreement and impleiBentiDg proposals for the largest 
region — the TorontO'Centred region (1970) — and partly because of the 
need for more realistic 'functional' regions. It is not dear to what extent 
these Dew regiosa wBl coioude with the new system of regional govern' 
ment units (Tindall, 1973) 

The contrast in regional ttrstegy between these two provinces is 
symptomatic of the diversity of strategies m spatial planning which is 
l&dy to be increasingly typical in Canada m the future While neither 
province has attempted to regulate development through its urban 
system or even to set its planning mediamsm in an explicitly urban 
contort, both use urban growth centres as tools m regional develop' 

'Sorail (uthontr for <r>lcw cT oiuiUciptt fSuuag bOoIwiv liTOied In ibe province. The 
ninmof An cT 117} Mumei] • vnder ruje cS e » » «l Dpiii«ai niouoli ibui is Ibe pin. 

* Ostino I wigmi] (en eeonomlc r«|<oni vse eppxvMtr SduKiuS by tbe r«lc^ lavemnent 
for nil nxtf purpOKi. mf woe 'bever ■acaHtiU » be the Icnicariil bici fat taiftcmauiDg 
lofmil pilin' (Government rfOaretifli Oeifpr tr Prvehpmeo^ Phiie Three, 117^ p. >S}Tlie 

eSvJiory counciU enjbbibed for eicb Ihc Brvtcm) DrveJcfeneni Councils art rimberJo 

(bra to (he Bnuih fttyloniil Ptmnms C ou ncSe fTtiinnin. IStl> 
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ment Both use capital incentives to attract industries to designated cen- 
tres, but neither has any eSective controls on location la the more 
prosperous regions. Consequently these programmes lose much of their 
meaning Ontario has hinted at hmiung the future growth of the Toron- 
to region and has proposed the ^atjal reordering of allowable growth 
within that region (Tboman, 1971. Hodge, 1974) Quebec on the other 
band, apparently has no mtention of limiting Montreal’s ccononuc and 
physical growth.’ Neither province has been wilhng to accept emigra- 
tion from peripheral regions as a development strategy Instead, the 
objective, as m eastern Quebec, is to maintain the existing population 
base while tncreasmg both absolute and relative hving standards. At the 
same tune both provinces have accepted the need for a more rational 
distnbutioQ of public, and presumably pnvate investment by selecting 
urban nodes for development which offer locational, site, and en- 
vironmental advantages. There is, towever, httle resemblance to the 
more formal Swedish regional location strategy (see Section 4 2) 

5 2.6 NORTHERN VISIONS 

One of the prominent but sddom stated arguments underlying 
economic development pohey and spatial planning m Canada, and m 
Sweden and Australia as welt, has b^ a concern forfiUing-tn national 
temtoiy In fact one of the few identifiable and persistent national goals 
in each mstance has been the desire to extend the settled ecumene (see 
Figure 5 6) The pre-emmence in national pohey discussions of the 
decentralization issue in Australia, and of nortbeni deidopaest in 
Canada, are examples (Acres, 1969, Davies, 1973) 

Settlement of the north, as in the case of the Amencan frontier, 
became part of the Canadian national dream. 'tVhy this desire should 
cttitinue to he so strong is not immediately obvious. At one tune it was 
mcoumged for defence purposes, but this condition no longer applies. 
Or the argument was based on access to the north’s resource potential, 
but exploiting such resources docs not now require extensive permanent 

*E>api(e MoetmTi recoguieU fixiO (nd asnmcmeDttt prablotis. it tinted bj »xae 
iuU>ontie« to tbe pronace Out Ibe taj iw ttSt not tMrge oueg^ to co mp tte with oenity VS. 
atmpabiaa eauta id tie nee ta eaxtctac grtnrOt 1 972). 

^ See TbocuD (1971) fee deuSe. A# so oiaiplc^ Id aoeth-wra OsUno the aoroiusent 

cestteetijf^ppxaacitj^eltetcSaiaitiebaixe^patgrowt l ipa fj i a t i xesai 

{iterat aructunl chiinctensuc*, in the foCowuf h>ev4ij (Uprmu ■antrewnhthiglikTel 
of Kmceiua the best growth pro-pccti (2) omepc cotK A s fesoarce.cncsted Bfbu centre 
with t raised ecoaonuc bise sad one wtucta bold* sotne preouse el espsntiaQ m both resmrtet id * 
duscnet sod serncet sad (3) stni^ie ce ntre B « eenlie btsed on a mgle mdostiy pocseemg 
sociesemcefuectiaasOnit c^Un these treiosdeiiaste for the local populetw) (see Dmes. 1973). 
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seitlementi. Probably the tounden interpretauon was given to the 
author dunng a conversauoa with Professor Torsten Hagerstrand tn 
Lund, Sweden. He remarked that he knew of no country m the world 
which, having mhenled a particular piece of geographic temtoiy, did 
not undertake to develop sU of that cemtory, regardless of difficulties 
and costs, or the logical design of that temtoty as an economic unit, for 
reasons of intenational prestige and nations] fulfilment 
Ihere Is increasing support for the argument that in Canada this 
temtonal preoccupation has shifted public mteten and energy away 
from the more cntica] problem areas on the penpbeiy of the ecumene 
and most notably m the metropolitan ernes. In viewmg the national 
apace economy m its entirety it could be argued that the geographic ex- 
tent of the settled area should be reduced rather than expanded. The 
case could most easily be made on economic grounds, but also m- 
creaaingly m terms of soaal and ecological costs. Space isCanada’s and 
Australia's greatest asset as weB as tbetr greatest liability Yet whBe 
mource ocploitauan and seatteivd urban settlement based on that 
exploitation wiU continue tn the Canadian north, it remains to be seen 
whether these are lategrated into a cationa] development strategy 
which balances current urban needs and eorthem vinoos. 


5 2.7 VEW TOWNS AND OLD CITIES 

The resource-based towns, acattered across mid'Ctnada and the 
north, form part of a long Canadian history of new town development 
and new city recommendationsfRohmson, 1963) While considerable in 
number, moat are small m totU population. Few have reached 20,000 
(i e. the present sue of Thotapsoa, Msnitcba) and most are less than 
S 000 Many are unpennaneni and most, as single enterprise com- 
munities, are highly vulnerable to economic cycles and international 
trade vanancea. Recently, attempts have been made to co^rdmate 
these developments with govertiment policy for northern devch^ment 
(and for native peoples), to decrease economic instability, and to im- 
prove the range and quality of icKal semces provided by both public and 
private sectors. With the possible exception of louvik m the North West 
Temtones, however, none has been wedded to a national or even 
regional development strategy, to which the urban system concept 
would be partK^arlj sppropnzte. 

In contrast, recommendations for new cities rather than resource 
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towns have come from many sources, but without success." ^Vhile 
Canada has no 'new urban towns’ m the European or Canberra sense 
(Ottawa IS an 'expanded' town), it does have examples of new com- 
munities built on the fringes of metropolitan areas. Important as these 
may be in ordering intraregiona] patterns of uriian growth, they are at 
present largely privately financed and simply represent metropolitan 
extensions and dormitory suburbs. They have as yet contnbuted little 
or nothing to regional development, population redistribution, or even 
to the containment of urban sprawl 

Equally important la the role that recent recommendations for major 
new cities have had and wiH have in determinmg future urban policy 
directions. It is not too difficult to assess the reason for this growing 
preoccupation in Canada with new cities. It denves {rom the same 
strain of planning philosophy as that of British new towns and more 
recently of new city proposals in Australia. ^Vbile it has not generated 
the same political mterest m Canada as m Australia, suggesUons for 
major new city efforts have recently been given formal government 
aanction. LithwicV (1970), lahia review of the state and ne^s of Urban 
Canada prepared for the former Minister of Housing (now the Minister 
of State for Urban Affairs), concluded that m bis view a national urban 
policy for Canada should have as one of its pnnapal objectives ' to 
allocate national growth in an optimal manner, the strategy being 
basically a nete eommumttet programme with associated 
pro^ammes to deal with the extant urban system’ Taking the 
Stockholm expenence as his example, particularly the Vailingby model, 
Lithwick went even further ** He proposed that three new cities of at 
least half a miUion popuhtion be buflt between Montreal and Toronto 
as a counter-magnet to the growth of these centres." 

" The proTtncii] goverament la Oncano for UKUoce faai prop o ml tws oew cicies n the 1*8 
yrtr ooe tohebaSt It Ote M of the pfop’ne4 moodTofODto urponttFuiertog *od iheiecisiii 
*t Nioucoke OQ Like Ene to bouM the pofniUttoo seeded (cr exlantre utduftriil denlopmCDt. 
pniDirily the relocttioa of * iteel to(iipIeKfaomHaiiiD<<n.Bo(h etntne ire pleoeed to htee ovee 
100 000 populatioo but both rasuD bigbl; taiuous w the tuae of wnUog Only the bne* 
reprteeute t poteuliil cotKnbuboo to tubio pC|niletioa ndinributioii. ud lo ihii ctee the to 
lUiUve vii bom the pnrete Mctor 

'’Btiimenrckl(IS7<)hn*lretdy conuQestcdtntheltckofnfpivUog endeoee for oev ciue* lo 
Cuudt ind, la particular the mappropnatenea of due reference to Swtdieh new towni eucb le 
Ttts'rtCoa »rehnjfdiy wceeafcft. jeeu 'beir uuuii dcjecuve* — u ir» iwcdhf*- 
boniugha and darmjtory communitiee for Stodbobo — but they ere not ladepeodent new lotrae or 
eitieemtheBnti*h*en9e(eeeSi£affer 1V72). 

“ An opportunity to achieve part of thiepaopoeil eraaloit a^eo the deciaiOD wai taken, for ob- 
viout pcditical leaeofla, to build new lolentatioQBl aitpocta it both Montreal and Toronto, nther 
thin for iniUDceijobt facility Qudwiy between. 
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tune been sensjtive to the regional makeup of thecountry Urban issues 
have tended therefore to take a backseat to the ovemduig regional and 
national eoinomtc development questum. As a result it has not been 
possible in this review to identify a tingle direction of policy evolution 
designed to influence the shape of urijan Canada, at either fedn-al cn* 
provmaal level The provinces have earned what little recent initiative 
there has been in attempting to regulate urbanuation, but this has been 
largely indirect through regional development strategies. Even these in- 
itiatives have varied widely between provinces and have tended to 
emphasize institutional reorganization rather than strategic policy plan- 
ning Consequently, the urbanizatioo procesa and its expressions in 
diverse regional urban s) stems have remained largely unregulated 

Nevertheless, there arc signs that more effective policy frameworks 
may emerge What directions these wiU take is difficult to say There is 
some disposition m both research and pobey planning toward a com- 
prehensive national and integrated systems approach (Brewis, 1970, 
Science Council of Canada, 1971), as defined earlier tn this volume, but 
the tadi remains uncompleted** \Vhat is certain is that there wiD not be 
a single national urban policy in Canada for obvious reasons (Miles. 
1972, Booihroyd and Marlyn, 1972, Lang, 1972, Blumenfeld, 1966 and 
197'4, Miles efal , 1973) Virtually no one now subscribes to the objec- 
tive of a single and umformalfy applied national jx>bcy Instead, what 
may emerge is a set of urban development strategies which recognize 
the essential presence of regional variations within the country and 
which ui fact encourage regional urban systems to develop m a manner 
most suited to their needs. For instance, urban decentralization in 
Austraban terms might have some support in southern Ontario, Alber- 
ta, and m the lower mainland and Gulf Islands of Bnush Columbia 
(provinces prosperous enough to accept expenmentation and the short- 
term costs of decentralization), but has blUe support in Quebec and 
none at all m the Mantunes and most of the praines. Clearly, federal and 
provmcial pobcies wiQ have tobe co>oniinated, with the former taking a 
flexible and long-term attitude to plannmg the national ^stem and the 
latter bemg more expbat in terms of responsibibties and more specific 
m geographically inqJementmg fjana In Canada, give n an extensive 
land mass, diverse regional economies, and large etbmc blocks, con- 
siderable mdependence of regional pobey action and implementation is 

**Tb£hiauttfj^Sutc{deUrb»a ASt3rwhMM^jykrtMktmaAjornkodtIlaiie&jftCBvrbtwx*~ 

boainCaiixUbiMdcnQritemteoiKcptttMQar tV72 Ul«li, 1S72), »nd W I*VTKle » 
toeani for lueniog the prcieat and potable imptcit of pnanaeot potion tod pncUcei- 
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wbUities (possibly m the ^ ^ otherwise discouraging pic- 

Oneof the most encour^ing«^^^ *„rgQvcmniental and m- 

ture IS the increasing pubhc « Alberta and Ontario 

terdepartinental co-ordination ^sponsibilities on urban 

for instance, have reorganised an-ernment departments and 

matters to facihtate eontaets ant g g . p j jjj federal system, 
between die Uiree level, "f g"'^ rf?' fe“ r “b»M2s and 
Federal agencies meh as the nrban, and 

DBEE are seeling closer “■"g'““” „„„5js mvolmng 

regional development programme , — centlv been initiated to 

Serai, provincial, and city ^^or^an are..- 

focus attention on the speafic ‘S„„L)rtpohcy.anet- 

Strong pressures slso ^„gy psrSsHy u s large 

aenual ingredient m any de.do(»»t mteCTJt ^ „ 

country such is Csntds “ („^,egtsting this pobcy with a 

distributing econonuc growth, and tor <6™ 

airategy foe urban devdo^ent facibiattd ^ the 

These efforts would, of course. . ' ,yi,eot8efaoci*l 

eaistence of strategic policy . ^uves If the national um- 

nred.a.dd<eii.on,outbeevaluauonrf.to^«« ^ ^ 

ty ,u.suon .. at Irart >'»f^^'S^it’„„”ld,eVbw.p«b^<l->- 

8Copefordefiningthesefraram«« ^ d„tnbution of con- 
cussions to date have involv ,.«ue8 are now entering the 

atituuonal and taxation powers. of urban Canada, 

debate, which wiU directly affect the future of urb«t 
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SECTION VI 


Comparative Evaluation of 
Recent Policy Directions: 

A Convergence of Interests? 


None of the four countnea under review here b&s a national 
uihaniaatioo strategy or an integrated set of strategies. Few countries, 
in fact, have the necessary administrative apparatus m ezisteoce to es- 
tablish systematic frameworks for regulating urbanization and its 
spatial consequences. In Europe generally, Holland and Sweden might 
be considered exceptions to this statement. Nor do most have the 
machinery at hand or the political will effectively to unplemeat such 
frameworks. \Vhat many countnes do have, on the other band, is a com* 
plex array of policies and legislative guide-lmes, sometimes confiictiog, 
whidi have both responded to and shaped the processes of urbanizstion 
The objectives of these policies, their form and execution, as well as the 
emergu^ directions of thinking which underlie recent policy debates, 
vary widely between countries. Yet there is a sense of movement within 
the policy debate in most western countnes toward acceptanre of the 
nsportance of a national urban perspective and the need for national ur- 
ban planmng The four countnes studied here present four quite 
different examples of this d^ate. 

The present section poses a cumber of simple questions for discus- 
sion m conduding the renew ^Vhat have been the generative factors 
stimulatmg an interest in national urban strategiesMVhat has been the 
comparative experience ofthefourcountnes under examination? What 
are (or should be) the goals of national strategies ? Has there been a con- 
vergence of mtcrest withm national p lannin g and development policies 
which is both urban and spatial in focus? What lessons are to be learned 
from the rdatively loDgexpenenceof Bntam and Sweden in urban plan- 
ning? Are there any advantages to be derived from the cxpenences of 
decentralized feder^ political systems? Can the multitude of factors in- 
flucncii^ the extent of urban pdicy development be summarued and 
evaluated? Canpolicyresponibihues be matched to levels of the urban 
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Kierarchyl The oi;gBAuatiOD<f this KCttm follows from Uussequesce 
of qaestioos, and reflects the teaming process identified in the 
introduction ‘ 

1 THE GENERATIVE FACTORS IN URBAN P0L1C\ 

Tlw reasons for the intervention of government in urban develop- 
ment are as vaned as the socto-pditical contexti of the governments 
themselves. But they are underlud by a limited number of common 
premissei One auch premiss, using Emery and Tnst'8(1972) teims^see 
Section II) is thst the ‘auio-regulatofy’ devices presently operating 
withm the urban system (for both individual mties and sggn^ates of 
cities) are inadequate. They are madequite m both etreagth and direc- 
tion to achieve a balance between location t m terms of economic growth 
and la the distribution of aocia! welfare and opportunities. 

In each country there were obviously specific gencraiive hetora 
leading to government recogmtion of urbanization as a concent for 
policy Pan ofthistwareoesswasagreaterlnowledgeof and sensitivity 
to what Chisholm and Manners (1971) refer to as the spatial 
fMuficatiofls of urban devefopment and to the inherent ‘system’ 
cbaractenstics of that devNopmeat (Cbitholm, 1972) Seme of the 
political generative factors were sharp political crises, others were more 
subtle and of a longer-term nirare la Bntam, for example, extensive 
war damage to oue^,-in housing industrial faaJitiea and public ser- 
vice loCrastructure — necessiCated nusuve involvement in housing con- 
sirucuon and urban redevelopment and provided both the need and the 
opportunity for actueviDg a consensus obhgtiion to nauonal planning 
In Canada the growing houamgcnais of the ]9&0s resulted in substan- 
tially increased federal money forpnvatetnongages and public housing 
consirucuoR At the provincial level u Canada and at the regional level 
in Bntam, urban apnwl and the rapid convernoo of rural (and created 
immense pressures/orpoiicyacuon.lnAusiralia, the continued sprawl 
of Sydney and Melbourne and the escalating costs of providing com 
meosurate services in these areas ensured that a political response was 
forthcoming la Sweden the difiiculc ecahiies of wa>iime neutrahty, 
continued rural depopulation, and the rapid polamition of employment 
growth 10 the three urban areas accelerated the need for a central urban 
planning function 

’ Miny of ihe ivfi>onw« o> ‘tir* tnU fcm lam plM«e in ih* nundvcisn u tbu 

b, tKia •Kuon^ncounre lAe RiJer n Ibltoir (kcMmlotasr fctioiung oiucS ibe auihor went 
tbrougl) b) <lncmUiun| ihow rtapanw*. 
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WhiJe these factors m detail arc apeciHc to each country, they contain 
a number of common expressions of the same uxbamiatjon froblems. 
These include (1) the inabibty to regulate urban growth and its con- 
sequences ID the metropohtan cores, {2) the necessity to mi n im i z e un- 
balances between urban core and niral penpbety , and (3) the difEculty 
of matching the changing needs and patterns of soma! and economic 
development brought on by urbanization with the distribution of 
national and public resources and responsibilities. If these are in fact 
‘universal’ urban problems they are no doubt m part a reflection of a 
convergence of problem definiuon and pdicy recommendations brought 
on bj the common perceptions of professional planners and ad- 
mmistrators.^ TTie global vQiage is inde«! m existence 

The length of time horizon utvolved m such generative factors is also 
important We may recall from the preceding discussion (Section 4 1) 
that problems of urban life in Britain were recognized as being of 
national significance early m the nineteenth century * Regional un- 
balance was a political and social issue by the early 1930s. In Sweden, 
the sudden and dramatic transfonnauoD of the economy and of life 
stjles from an agricultural to an industrial state m the early decades of 
this century brought questions of containing the urban consequences of 
economic growth into the political arena In contrast, Canada and 
Australia, with seemuigty unlimited space and a dedication to filling m 
national temtory, only grasped the sale and degree of iheu urbanira- 
tioa during the 1960s. Uiban problems were something that occurred m 
other countnea The specific policy responses in each ciTuntry bear dus 
mark of tune. 

The importance of specific political events also cannot be 
overestimated. Most countnes, for example, owe their regional 
development programmes to the depression of the l930s and the enor- 
mous scale of unemployment and human suffaing incurred dunng that 
penod- Consequently most such pohcies were (and stiD are) stop-gap 
measures designed to smooth over localized economic mequalities 
rather than co tadUc the uadeiiying causes of mequality in the social 
order There is nothing wrong with stop-gap methods per re, exc^t 

‘ Tbc author 19 indited to Profettor B | f n, quirlly a romroopahfr 

ID the pmcpuoo cT tstpio greUeaiaaniaoi;;rcfeuiaMlflaai>s«eaDdrTelop tadhoiru^uesual 
iheee ideti can be oo oational gtmrniiKnta. 

' An enteruuUDg ind;erccptiTermr«cif ihecauae(aDd{iniblem«c/n[»<lu>l>aogroinh«ttli 

r^eTtoertOMubiabistpnirimthel.caA>pe/I8lliwcoaua>ediaiheJ^Sai/ifyJI/efa*tiu 31 1 
FcbruafylStl reprinted nndertbetuk*E a) noii ue Bi»e and City^Siw AalSllCreniDectarrOD 
Lcodon 10 LanJ Eemomta SO. 2, 1974 202 S. 
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Many other factors affecting the rate and distribution of national ur- 
ban growth are also beyond direct regulation by national and regional 
governments. Their impact dq>ends on the relative openness of the 
system under study as well as on the nature and location of ongm of the 
factors involved The more important of these factors, at least to 
reference to western capitalistic democraacs, include (1) inflation rates 
and mtemational monetary policy, worid economic growth, (3) 
mihtanzation, (4) mtemational trade Sows, (5) emigration and 
professional mobihty, (6) soaal and technological innovations, and (7) 
the global diffusion of information and ideas, includmg, as noted above, 
common perceptions among professionals as to what are the most 
important urban problems. Emery andTnst( 1972) refer to these kindsof 
factors as elements of the turbulent environment for social systems. 

Each factor has a considerable effect on interregiona} and on intenir- 
ban growth patterns m a modem economy and on the problems 
generated by these patterns. Inflation, for example, has markedly 
different impacts on prosperous and depressed regions, but is asyet vir- 
tually untouched by research (NeuUe, 1973) Emigration, whether to 
and from regions, provmces, or nations, is seldom monitored and even 
less frequently assessed m terms of soaal impact or economic beoefltL 
Consequently predictions are The long-term population es- 

timates made in Bntam m 1971 have already been shown to be in con- 
siderable error, m part because of mcorrect assumptions on emigration 
(national and regional) rates, added to the inevi table difficulty of projec- 
ting changes in fertility 

Although all four countries under review here represent 'open 
systems m the classical sense, the extreme dependence of urbanization 
m Canada on developments m the U S , and mcreasmgly of Britain 
withm the EEC, offers an obvious example of the role of external tur- 
bulent environments. ^Vhat this condition imphes is that urban policy 
must consider both the external structure of urbanization and the in- 
terdependences which link the urban-economic system to its contextual 
environment. 

6.2. THE GOALS OF URBANIZATION STRATEGIES 

Goal speciflcation is the most difficult aspect of urban policy on which 
to generalize. As a pomt of departure we might refer bac^ to the general 
pohey literature.lD the broadest possible terms, the application of goals 
to social ^sterns may be broken dotmmto three types (1) survival con 
siderations, (2) boundary amditions, and (3) targets. All three arc lele* 
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vant to urbanualion strategies. The first is commonly contained in the 
language of continued national economic growth and pro^ly m the 
face of mtcmauonal compeuuon, and the second in the external 
dependences noted aboi c (see Secuon IH) The third, targets, can be 
redefined to include most of the disinbutioQ quesuons and policy goals 


raised in the national urban context 
The goals to which urban and locational pohaea have traditionally 
been directed tend to be diffuse, and inconsistent and to vary widely 
between political systems The two preceding sections have 
demonstrated these attributes m reUuon to the im^rtance of (1) 
locauonal balance and soaal welfare as goals m Swedish j^cy (and 
research!, (2) urban containment, niral preservauon, and regions^ 
balance aa goals in Dnush planning (3) regional equality m 
employment in Canada, and (4) deccatrahxaiioo in Australia. The es- 
sential differences arc not simply that these goals differ in content, or 
that they arc more diffuse and more highly localixed “ j“*"**° 

b». that ih. goal. do exan 
ganoabty and aio laaa opoa.iooal in a poUcy cMai 
Ld Bmun. Tha fiiat aol of goal, abovo (. a Wan) “ 

Uie laltar tbraa sala, almoat m a biaiarcbacal fasluon. Oeaily ika is 
“ggaXa rf i.a gLa, dagraa of anKoUnon of nab"/ 
plSnng goal, m Swadan and Bmam a. cooparad lo Aoauab. and 


ma. Ihan dioold daa god. of o|^uon «'•>«» 
qnaauon obv.ood, can only b. an-aml n. 
pnavadmg m any g.va. oonnuy or rag.oo, iboogb 
to., a. ;.a.,ondy no.«l, agraad u, a> laa.t d»aa 8“^ 
goal, ara (1) radoemg lha , geographic 

concentration in the mctropohlin core areas ( } _.,,},^nsuonsl 

balance of both social and economic opportumues ^ ^ 

terntory.and(3)mamtammglher.u,J»^^ 

thus of effective increases in ^Seri alike aa a problem of 

universally interpreted by politician, and 

excessive city size The concern with mcr g . u„jgveli 
frequently r^hrased in 

of pollution, and mounimg diseconomiom p ^ 

cond goal, clearly interdependent on “^t^iS^though 

exphatly stated objective of iMSt regw with bard 

what IS meant by balance is seldom clearly ^ates indirectly to 

facts. The third objecuve has two dimcaaions one 
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the operating effiaeacy of the urban Eystem, while the other refers 
direcUy to the problem of co-ordinating goals for aggregate economic 
grontb with those for the geographic and soaal distnbutioa of the fruits 
of that growth. Lasufri (1973)» for example, argues that smce the former 
dimension (urbanization) is less dependent than the latter (economic 
development) on inhuences external to each country, urban develop- 
ment pohaes have a much higher probabihty of attaining their respec- 
tive national goals than do economic pohaes. This is an mteresting 
pomt worthy of further debate. 

To some observers national urban pohcy is pnmanly big-aty pohcy 
Richardson (1972), for mstance, describes the practice of promotmg 
growth centres in depressed areas as regional pchcy rather than urban 
pohcy MorecentraltothenaUooalpohcydcbate,beargues,* iswhat 
if anything can be done about a nation’s large aties* TTus is too restnc- 
tive an mterpretauoo of national urban problems, not just in reference 
to the strategy of growth centres, but in terms of the entire spectrum of 
developmental problems in both urban and rural regions. As one il- 
lustration, grov^ centres will only work, as Hansen (1972) suggests, if 
they are viewed as part of a national ^stem of growth centres— a 
^stem which is predoaunantly urban Further, undue emphasis on the 
largest centre tends to imugate against reducmg the problems of small 
centres by diverting public mterest and resources. 

More broadly, the issue demonstrates that regional and urban pohcy, 
et CD as traditionally defined, cannot logically be divorced. Their goals 
and pohcy areas overlap in much the same way as the spatial s) stems 
they are dealii^ with overlap The integration of pohcy goals and 
procedures at dififerent levels is cnticaL For instance, new towns m Bn- 
tam were greatly assisted in attracting private capital through regional 
planning limits on development m nearby exisung towns which might 
have offered competition to the new towns for jobs, shopping, and ser- 
vices. Bntam also has attempted to imk central aty rdocatioo and 
redevelopment with pohcies directed at regional decentralization. Few 
other countries have done so 

Similar goals may also be expressed in seemingly confiicting pohaes. 
One example is Sweden's wide-ranging efforts at improving the quahty 
of the work eonronment. Subsidies for labour mobility are available ta 
encourage workers to move to better positions often mvolvmg reloca- 
tion from the north to the south. At the same time, regional pohcy 
attempts to maintam and improve a diversified employment base in the 
north and other peripheral regHMis through location and employment 
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subsidies. Some Swedi^authonuesaigue that Uuaapparcci con&ct is 
in fact necessary and desirable smce the two poUaes are rivaling wnh 
different streamsof migranta who are responding to different needs and 
opportunities. Both seta of migrants and both regions should be better- 
off 

Given this diversity of opinion and need, it is not surpnaing that the 
identificauon of ezpliac goals often turns into a debate on the relative 
ments of virtue and sin Vet it la dear from the expenennofthefour 
countries under review that goala have to be explicit and broadly 
representative if strategic planning for national urban development u to 
succeed. They must include the difficult and often conflicting issues of 
stahdity, equity, efficiency, and diversity, such as LithK'ici(]970) and 
Simmons (1974) have discussed in the Canadian context. They have to 
be more responsive to social rather than production or technological 
cntena, to local and regional desirea for self-determination, and to 
spttiil as ueB as sectoral coaudeettions, than they have been in the 
past Whatever the deflnition of goals, the experience of the four coun- 
tnesreviewed in this study is that the most difficult hurdle is achieving a 
consensus on the matching and tradmg^of diffenog sett and levels of 
goals. These sets and levels may, in theuffian coatat, include possible 
eoafliets between federal-provincial, local-regional, sectoral- 
geographical, Of abort- and long-term goals. 

^Vhat, given these potential conflicts, it the role of goal speciflc urban 
pohaes u the future. Despite uuual pesaunism on the part of most 
observers, there is some evidence that such policies can be successful In 
concluding his recent review of the social consequences of twenunh- 
century urbanization, BerTy(197da} argues that ‘ the most unportaat 
fact of the past quarter-century has bea tberealuation that sought- 
after futures can be made to come true', and that ‘Images of the 
desired (urban) future are becoming major determinanti of that future 
in societies that are able to achieve Satire between means and ends’ In 
other words, politically motivated and intentionally goal^hrected 
efforts have themselves become much more important components in 
shaping the urbanization process. This coovergeaoe is probably most 
widely demonstrated in north-western Europe and in the Soaahst bloc 
Kiuntnes. The critical and obvious nder to tbia slatement is that 
societies must be able to achieve closure between available meant and 
desired aids. Sweden and Bn tain have been able W achieve such closure 
on selected national problems, although only the former has done so in 
terms of the national utban system. 
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6.3 RECENT POLICY DIRECTIONS A COMPARATIVE 
ASSESSMENT 

Goals must of course be reabsuc, m both a poliucal aod a logisucal 
sense For this reason urban strategies in most countnes have tended to 
develop out of limited areas m which previous policy development has 
been modestly successful There seem to be two of these areas from 
which efforts at urban policy formulation at the national (and provin* 
aal) level hav e derived (1) regional economic dev elopment pohey, par* 
ticularly those policies directed at industrial location, job mobility, and 
subsidies for social infrastructure support m depressed regions, and (2) 
urban land use and environmental planning including the often less 
explicit strategy of containing the phjsical expansion of the major 
metropolitan areas, which m Europe is principally the national 
metro poUs. 

Both of these streams have evolved considerably over the last two 
decades m all four countnes under study Regional pobey has moved, in 
most countnes at least, &om a narrow concern for rural redevelopment 
and mdustnal emplcjment subsidies applied m rather limited cu^ 
cumstances, towaid a more comprehensive attempt at managing the 
^ace economy and the provision of an mterrtlat^ package of social 
services and commumty infrastructure. One approach has been to con* 
centrate policy efforts on dearly rec^nizable centres w itb the greatest 
grow th potential, usually urban centres located in the depressed regions, 
and on clusters of mutually reinforcmg activities and services which 
may act to attract further growth. 

Attempts at mfluenong the form of metropobtaa devdopment 
through land use and devdopmeatal controls have also shifted in both 
purpose and design. One example of this shift, evident m most coun* 
tries, has been the expanding focus of urban planning from a concern 
with the rural urban fringe of the larger urban areas to a broader 
strategy of limitmg growth at several locations withm the national 
metropobtan regions while at the same tune redirecting some of that 
growth to smaller and more penpberal urban centres. Metropobtan con* 
tamment in Us simplest fonn has become a strategy of relating the 
distribution of growth over a much larger spectrum of the urban size 
hierarchy tVhife fand>use ctxitrofs per re may stiff be in the hands of 
local mumapabties, the mediamsms of planning involved are beiog 
appbed on a larger scale. In Sweden, for instance, land*use controlsbave 
recently been extended m a luuonal physical plan covering all aspects of 
man’s use of the natural environment — reaeauon, forestry, mining. 
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and so forth. In Dntain, ihc comhmiUOQ of \»noui counirysidc and 
recreational programme! with green bdt resincuon* and historical 
preservation areai ha! brought more than one quarter of the national 

lemtoiy under some type of land-use regulation. 

Numcitnii other example! of these trend! could be cited for each of 
the four countnes studied. In Siseden regional policy traditionally 
focused on the specific problem! of Nocrland ind the arresting of rural 
depopulation. Now, regiwiil policy u both nauonal a^ exj^citly u^ 
ban. Bnuih effort! were directed pnmanly at the aged and dfP«8S“ 
indusinal concentrauon! of pcnpberal region! m the no^ Scotland, 
and Walea, but are now more comprebennse in locaimnal term! and m 
the activiue! considered for issistince. Similarly. Canada f i^ionJ 
pohacihave uadiuonally emphasaed the northern agnc^turalfrontiM 

rm.J-C.n.cU, Q«d«, 

ntma m r.g.oa J polity/-. ». bill bu«.mt.atd ■ 

ttindiog oldtcailnUniig uAu uidTOmme 

co.« w Ihc mltnof, lr,a ooc i.h.ch ■» nuJ-b»«d to oBt .hicb it 

predominantly urban. 

6.4 A SUMMARY OP POLICY TRENDS 
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while column 3 gnei the current or evd^g «««« 

Between columns 2 and 3 there la an implied shift or txm 
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tradiUonal emphasis m most countnes from mdustnal) to 
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nght with a nucleus (usually an urban centre or centres) and an expliat 
spatial structure oriented about that nucleus. In the former context, 
problems tended to be viewed as apaually uniform and blanket policies 
were appbed accordingly — of course with difimng results. Under the 
latter concept, policies have bad to be of multiple forms applied with 
varymg mtensiues to different locauons. The South East Region 
Strategy Plan (1970) is an excellent example of the case m point. 

Similarly, at a more macro-level, the precedmg review has 
demonstrated a shift m regional policy (iom treating problem areas as 
localized economic structures (entenon 2, in column 1), isolated from 
the rest of the nauon (entenon 3), to a recogmtion of a range or tier of 
different problem areas (entenon 2, m column 2) A parallel movement 
toward more comprehensive, integrative thinking has taken place in for- 
mulatmg urban policy Thishas involved a focus on cities as functioning 
parts of a naUonal system of aties (entenon 4), as well as a shift from a 
preoccupation with the pnmate aty or cities to an awareness of the 
range of problems facing cities of varying size and character The 
Swedish view of the nation's urban system structure is again the best 
lUustraUQQ 

Under the second heading, pohciesand implemenution practices, the 
locreasmg diversity and scale of govenunent activity are demonstrated 
by four indicators. These four are the range of development controls 
and mcenuves (6), the types of economic sectors mvolved(7), the spaual 
pattern of application of these controls, that is their iieatment of 
locauonal differences (8). all of which relate to traditional regional 
policy, and in the case of urban policy, the well-documented evolution of 
new town schemes (9) &om an emphasis on small essentially suburban 
towns to one of expandmg exisUng Ques as growth centres. 

Broader and possibly more significant changes have taken place m the 
area of goal specification, planning strategies, and institutional 
behaviour Social development, or what the Swedish literature calls 
social ‘renewal*, has grown in importance as a naUonal goal m relation 
to and in some mstances at the expense of simple economic growth. 
Distnbuuonal goals, when they are applied, axe now less heavily 
weighted toward maximizing operating efficiency m various economic 
seertors and more towanf tegionaf and urban equahty (entenon H) 
Planning strategies have become more normauve and innovauve and 
less responsive and negaUve (that is, based stnctly on formal limitations 
on development) m content and design. Finally, all of the above changes 
have been paralleled by pressures for increased policy co-ordination 
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tiaoag those public agciiDes nbose deasuiiu impinge oa u/baa and 
regional grovtth. 

\Vbilc each example m the tableiabighlygeoeralized and each could 
beransderablyexpcndedlo thisrcrior, the point Co be stressed is that 
between columoiS and 3 ii an tssumcdiraasutoo through which policy 
bag evolved or may evolve. Not every reader, however, will agree that 
these tranutions axe present ui each of the countnei studied, or even if 
present, that these an the moat unponant and relevant trends. The 
author’s reply to these enuasma is that withm the limited objectives 
and detail of this study these capture most of the major digft-mi blf 
trenda in (ocaiional strategies. Clearly, the pouuon of each country will 
vary on the continuum between present and eyolvir^ policy focus (in 
some mstancea the categonei only marginally apply), and the speciiSc 
meaning of each entenon mutt be interpreted in its own sociopolitical 
context. 

Not everyone would agree either that all of these trends art to be 
welcomed. The apparent (or perceived) tnovementa m both urban and 
regional policy thuiLiog listed idiovehavenegauve 8tinbutea.Tbe shift 
to comprebensiveseaa in planning design, logiganciam in project erecu* 
tion, and to spatial conceniraiioo in terms of regional strategies will 
concern those in particular « ha v alue incremeot alisa lo policy formula* 
tiofl, amallneas. and local area optMM. Out need these two sets of 
preferences, and the objectives th^ represent, be confiicting? Or is it in 
part a matter of re structunng the policy and mstitutiona] apparatus to 
xparate out the difTcreot politicaf*spatiaI levels at which certain 
stralegiesarereleyaoillftheprescDireTiew sucDuIaiesfurtheriiunhing 
on these questions, this bools will have achieved one of its primary 
purposes. 

6.S A CONVERGENCE OP POLICY INTEREST! 

The observff of these developments ought be inclined to speculate on 
a convergence in the recent evolutioiury paths of these two major policy 
areas. That is, regional policy m its shift to greater qiaual and sectoral 
comprehensiveness nowr includes a wider range of socioeconomic 
entena and is more explicitiy urban-centred Similarly, the 
melropc^itaa (or big-cuy) cootauimest strat^y, typical pnmanly of 
Sweden and Bntam rather than Canada or Australia, has expanded its 
area of interest in two directions. One it to mdude reference to the 
problems of other large and rapidly grow tog cities in the national luban 
^stem The other u to consider the impact of specific containment 
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policies on the areas which receive the redirected growth m popuiatioa 
and employment. This means at a minimum that decisions to stop, 
slow, or modify growth in one area must be mtegrated with attempts to 
redirect growth elsewhere, particularly ui encouraging therelocauon of 
such growth to depressed regions through various incentives and sub- 
sidies, regions which may or may not be able to accommodate such 
growth Policy makers are beginning to see this need Clearly such in- 
tegration can only adequately be achieved witbm the context of an m- 
tegrated system of cities or regions and by linking urban and regional 
policies. 

Only m Sweden has this convergence been publicly recognized in a 
policy context The crude urban system classification scheme outlmed 
m Section 4 27 illustrates one version of this growing linkage, m ap- 
proach and m practice, between regional and urban policy areas. In Bn- 
tarn, various small links have been made between regional policies and 
other spatially sensitive policy sectors — new town planning, housing, 
office decentralization, and transport, for example, but as yet no formal 
mtegrated strategy has emerged There is still considerable reluctance 
m Bntain to view aties or economic regions as mtcracting systems and 
to devise poliaes accordmgly Australia has recogniz^ this m- 
terdependence m pobcy responsibility by the creation in 1972 of a new 
federal mimstry of urban and regional development. Canada, given its 
long-standing regional programmes at both federal and provmcial 
levels, still maintains separate urban and regional portfolios at the 
federal level although in some provinces the two functions have been 
combined or formally co-ordinated under a senior government mimster 

6 6 SPECIFIC EXPERIENCES FROM REGULATED 
AND UNREGULATED URBAN SYSTEMS 
In reading the extensive national urtian policy literature a cyme might 
get the distmct impression that most urban problems could be solved 
overmght if all cities were to be mstanOy tran^onned (by divme edict or 
otherwise) mto uniform medium-size metropolitan centres. Each centre 
could then be assured equal growth rates (not too fast or too slow — but 
all above the national average), by assigning each a proportionate sham 
of growth-mducing, income-producing, or export-multiplying manufac- 
turing and service activities. In a more senous vein, there is a 
widespread belief that alteni^ the size structure of national urban 
systems wiU substantially improvethequahty and equality of urban life 
Whether this belief is valid or not is debatable Nevertheless, the belief 
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exists and It continues to inilueoceiheucbaapoliQ'djscussioosin roost 

countne& 

While no one has senously proposed such a uniform system, some of 
the idealued conslnicts of an equitable urban system cuirently to vogue 
come remarkably close to it (Hagerctrand, 1972, EFTA, 1973) The 
extensive adjustments which would be necessary to the national space 
economy la order to achieve such a setuauon would no doubt reduce the 
analytical difficuluea in undertaking research on urban ^stem growth, 
but would not touch many of the more aenous problems of social and i 
economic inequahcydenvutgfromthatgrowih^Pahl, J97l,MdIs, 1972, 
Alonso, 1972 and 1973, Wingo, 1972) In more practical tenn^ of 
course, there is simply not enough investment capital, emplojment ac- 
tinlies, or human resources to stretch that far, even if the goal itself 
were desirable 

The latter point may represent one of the more important lessons to 
be gamed from the present review That is, urbanization strategies m 
general, and urban sysiem pohaes m particular, necessitate exphot 
deaaions on the allocation of scarce resources to eoropeung locations 
and thereby to dilTereoc economic and social groups. As was argued m 
the discussion of regional derelopmest petb^ in Canada (Secuoa 5 2*), 
although the same point applies eiaewbete, such at la Bntaio (Section 
4 IS) and Sweden (Secuon 4 2S), there are far too many locations for 
current urban and regional strategies to succeed lo their present form. 

Another point is the importance of uoderstandiog the socio-political 
system toward which pubhc intervention is directed and from which 
problems derive Assiutung chat urbamzatioa in Canada and Australia, 
for example, has developed in a largdy unregulated /oirtea fatre en- 
vironment, one might ask how this environment is refiecied in the way 
their respective urban systems have developed? la other words, what 
differences m structure arise through the absence of planning influence 
at the national scale and what others minor contemporary processes of 
development viewed at dilfereot times in (be evohition of an economic 
system? And what are the consequences of Ught planning controls at 
one level (for example, the local levd) with little or no regulauon of ui- 
baiuzauon at other levels (lc. national)? 

Are there lessons here for the more centralized planning authorities in 
Britain and Sweden? Clawson and Hall (1973), in their companson of 
the English megalopolis (see Section 4 1) and that of the north-east 
aeaboaid in the Umted States, do draw some advantages out of the 
American experience which have relevance to Britain's planning 
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systems. Among the latter are the benefits of a wider choice m housmg, 
workplace, and living styles, that is except for the bottom third of the 
population, and lower densities typical of suburban developments m the 
U S Similarly, urban decentralization, which British planning has ac> 
tively encouraged, has m some regards progressed further and faster in 
Canada and Austraha (as in the U S ) without the benefits of formal 
land'use controls and decentralization pohaes. Urban densities tend to 
be lov^er and private space consumption higher m the latter countries, 
monopoly profits in urban services may be lower, and the spatial dis* 
tribution of mdustry has been more responsive to rapidly changing 
residential patterns. The number and quality of consumer services also 
tend to be higher m the U S subufbancontext.Butwhataretherelative 
balances of benefits and costs? Who benefits and who pays? 

One also cannot overlook the importance of msUtutional forms m 
describing, let alone understanding, differences in the evolution of urban 
policy m different countnes. While this study has not given special 
emphasis to pohucal, legal, or adoumstrative forms, their unportance 
hes behind all of the preceding discussion. In the broad sense used here, 
mstitutions encompass those public sector agenaes, govemment bodies 
and crown corporations whi^ directly or mdirectly set pubhe policy 
Some institutions, and the pohtical and temtonal power they represent, 
are of interest here in two regards (1) in terms of ^e scope they provide 
(or do not provide) for urban pohey development, and (2) m the m- 
stitutional or organizational forms this development eventually takes. A 
few brief examples will suffice. Bntam has benefited inunensely from 
formal uistitutionalization of the garden cities movement and the crea* 
tion of the Town and Country Planning Association. The new tonm 
development corporations have been a considerable success as an ad* 
muustrative means to a given end. Without the autonomy, cohesion, 
and financial faackmg given to these corporations, it is unlikely that the 
new towns would have had the success they obviously have had. 
Austraha, m exploring the outlmes of a new ernes programme, has 
proposed similar types of admimstrative bodies. 

There are on the other hand many examples m which institutional 
forms may be political tactics first and policy vehicles second. Even 
more senous, institutions often become m^biting factors m attempting 
to solve social problems by taking on an existence of their own quite 
apart from their policy objectives. The Canadian and Australian 
governments have responded to pressures denvmg from their own ur- 
ban problems firstly by creating new msutuuonal forms and then by 
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hunching policy inquines. S vcden la concrast has no governoent body 
which IS eiqiliatJy urban (aside from local fovcnunent) but has 
depended more on co-operauon among departmenta and special put' 
pose boards. This co-operation, as noted earlier, has been greatly 
facilitated by the unique stnictuK and rdaiively small sue of the 
Swedish nuflistenal body 

Thus the institutional ‘^drones' which have fascinated political 
scicntistsfor some tune have a great deal to do not only with the shape 
that urban policies take but t^etber those pohciea succeed or not 
Fnedmann(1968a, 1972b, and 1973) has probdily developed ihisline of 
argument as far as anyone and the interested reader is referred to his 
work as well as to ^e growing literature on Amencan effohs at 
organizing national planning * What emerget from these studies is that 
no one institutional form for adminisienog urban affairs will guarantee 
success. Nor does the absence of fticb forms necessarily preclude 
success. The concluding pomt is the necessity of oonsidenng in- 
stitutional (and poliucal) structures m part of the necessary organiza- 
tion for astioaa] urban strategies. 

Before returning to the question of insiituuonal fonsi, the obvious 
pomt should be made eomparauve lessons may also appear in a 
negative way British pltaaing effoeu, despite their long ^stoiy, ta- 
aovaiiveness, and wide publiei^, have recently come under con* 
siderabte cntictsm, as has the Sw^ish approach. Few observers would 
doubt the over-all success of these efforts, with reference to the objec- 
tives set out in the British plannmg acts of the immediate war time 
years, but there has not been an effecuveprocess of evalDsUoo of them* 
lual objectives and of the unintended side-effects of the policy acuons 
taken. There is also some question as to whose values the vanous plan- 
ning systems have responded to, and who benefits accordingly Qawson 
and Hall (1973) are particularly cnticaloo both accounts. Urban plan- 
ning in Britain has, tn their terms, produced 'an urban structure few 
among the public can be said to have chosen and few would want if they 
were given a choice’ While this comment spphei specifically to the 
policies of urban containment and the higberdensity suburbs they may 
have prcduced, it is revealing of one of tbe difficulties fa rin g countries 
attempting to regu]ateurbangrowtli.Thatia,ausp]y, bow can abroad 
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spectrum of soaal values and aspirations be accommodated withm a 
comprehensive national planning strategy? Needless to say this study 
does not solve or attempt to solve that problem. 

In summary, what specifically has the much longer experience of 
Bntish and Swedish planning demonstrated about the conceptual bases, 
operating rules, and possible side-cfTects of national (and regional) ur* 
banuation policies? In capsule fona^ among the most important lessons 
from the precedmg review the following stand out: 

(1) planning mUgration- planning ai the local level, that is of the internal 
orgamzation of urban areas and inetropobtan regions, cannot be effective 
without regulating trends in the broader urban gystema of which these regions 
are integral parts. 

(2) tpatial integration mtraregtonal pobaes operating entirely on their own 
can have considerable negative effects on nauonal policy objectives for both ur* 
ban and regional development. 

(3) exiiting tnttrumtnit governments at all levels already have an effective 
measure of mffuence over the pattern of urban development simply through 
their own deasioas on the locauoo of govemmeot employment and the die* 
tnbution of public mvestmeots and services 

(4) no policy option misdirected and contradictory policies may lead to more 
senous consequences than having no explicit policies at all 

(5) balancing carrott and stickj locauoo incentives applied to urban develop* 
ment without parallel cootrols are usual^ a waste of pubbe money and effort. 

(6) land and capital the essence of location control mechanisms in urban 
policy IS the regulation of land use at the micro* (urban area) level, and of in- 
vestment decisions at the macn^ (urban systss) leveL 

(7) sectoral imbalance a concentrauon lo urban growth strategies on the 
manufactunng sector is likely to be sdf-defeaUng m the long run and in the 
short run it is not likely to alter existing loequaLues in either interurbao or in- 
terregional occupational and social structures. 

(8) sectoral co-ordination, specific urban policy objecuves, relating, for exam- 
ple, to the redistiibuuon of populaUoa and emjdoyment, cannot be attained in- 
dependently of allocation deasions in olher government sectors, principally in 
housmg and transport, but also in fields such as manpower training and 
education. 

(9) goal specification urban goals must be simple, expliat, and appear to be 
feasible if there is to be any degree of closure between available means and 
desired endfc 
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(10) goal itabihly acoQtinuou«prtKmofrMSMasoientaDdrevisiooofgo»]i 
uid objecuves iinecessary Goals m fluid and highly elasuc 

(11) mages the guccesa or failure of urban poLoes depend} to a considerable 
extent on the presence or absence of coounon uaagei of what the urban en- 
yircnmen t should look like sad the degree to which those couges are actiadated 
in ongoing research and through pohtieal debaua in the public forum. 

(12) political reorgonuaium. tor the xtgulauoii of urban developaient to be 
effective m the long term requires a reorganiaation of govenunent and ad* 
nunistrauve responaibihtiet and the creatioQ of a new ayatem of political and 
admmistraiive uruta. 

While none of these pomtt it enurdy self'Ciplanatoiy, and m terms of 
past expenesce in all of the four countries studied exceptions could be 
found for each, they wnU be left in this shorthand form as similar con- 
clusionshavebeen reached in most comparative nudies The last point, 
however, the necessity ofgovenuneatalreoigaaizatioam urban affairs, 
warrants further elaboration. If, for example, the political fascmatioo 
with excessive city suecoatinues,Thompson(1972) argues tbsi the im- 
portant policy probleiu may be to create a more opumal system of 
goverameatt rather rh«n to End to optimal me distnbuuoa of aty 
sues. While this argument hai been laade previously, it does suggest at 
this pomt the need to consider a matduog. more explicitly than m the 
past, of the distnbutioa of problems to that of admimstrauve respoo* 
sibilitiea wiUun the urban system. Fart ofUusmatcbmg is a hierarchy of 
urhaouatioa sCraCegies. Certainly ui a modOT and complex society a 
smgle umtaiy set of strategies umformiy applied aooss a country is un* 
likely to be effective and may m fact be countei*producbve 

6.7 POLIcr RESPONSfBIUTIES AND THE URflAH 
HIERASCHV A FRAMEWORK 
Proposals as to what such reorganised administrative qrstems for 
p lannin g should look like are many and varied (Cooper ef of , 1971} But 
there have been few attempts to integrate the vanoua possible levels of 
urban policy m a national planning context. None of the four countries 
under review has faced thiaisaue head-on, although all have recently un- 
dertaken extensive reoigamxauona of local government boundaries 
(Sweden, pn glan d, Ontano, and New South Wales, for instance) and 
planning duties. Tible6.Zisiiusl^eepawieatt!euaapttotdeittify 
some of the types of pohey interest m a theoretical hierarchy of urban 
and regional systems, ami to relate these to examples of (1) the type of 
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regulatory strategies involved, (2) goals, (3) examples of specific policy 
mstnunents, and (4) the nature of the application of these mstruments, 
which together might constitute a comprehensive framework for 
national urban pobcy The table was prepared with no single country in 
mind although clearly it refiects the greater elaboration of hierarchical 
responsibilities necessary m a federal political system. 

Four such levels of urban systems are recognized (1) the mter- 
national urban-economic system, of which economic development and 
urbanization m any nation are mtegral parts, (2) the national urban 
system, which compnses the operating mechamsms of national social 
and economic life, set m a spatial context, (3) major r^ional urban 
systems, such as the South-East, Wales, and Gotland m Bntam, the 
Canadian provmces and Australian states, and to a lesser extent the 
Swedish regions, and (4) the individual urban (city) region, the daily ur- 
ban system Clearly there is overlap in each level and the table inten- 
tionally does not elaborate on the role of level 5, planning at the local 
community level In non federal pohtical systems levels 2 and 3 would 
be merged, but with some policy responsibilities m level 3 taken up by 
individual urban muiuapaliUe& 

The essence of the proposed framework m Table 6 2 is not the 
hierarchy but the nesting of problem sources and urban policy respon* 
sibiliues. The concept of the urban system (or systems) is the in* 
tegratmg device. The vertical arrows in column 1 are meant to apply 
both as directives for policy responsibdity (i e. from national to regional 
levels) as well as for fiows of information and ideas on settmg out pobcy 
goals and defining strategies (le. from local commumties and 
neighbourhoods to cities and regional levels) The two-way process im- 
plied IS not unlike that operating in some areas of Swedish planning 
practice (see Section 4 2), particularly that employed m devismg the 
current regional policy plans for national urban development. The im 
poitant pomt m the Swedish planiung expenence is not so much the 
mstniments.used but how they are appbed. 

Table 6.2 begins with the inteniauosal context for national uihaniza- 
tionpobcies(level 1) Another of theobviouslessonsfromthepreceding 
review is the extent to which urban systems are open to external m- 
fiuence They are not, as poIiUcuns would prefer, closed entities. They 
cannot be treated mdependently of their external environment. As 
described m Sections II and in, soaal systems are inevitably open lear- 
mng’ systems which continually denve a part of their energy and 
character from that environment. It is the obvious responsibihty of the 
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national govenunent to monitor changeaui the global (urban'-economic) 
environment and to contain or Rununue the negative impact of these 
changes on patterns of nauonal devdopmcnt (column 3) Examples of 
available policy instruments to achieve these goals (column 4} include 
tans', busmess, and population pohcica. Tic final column (5) for level I 
argues that, while such policies may be explicit in form, their usefiilness 
depends to a considerable extent on persuasion and on bartenng with 
competing interests and pohues m other counmes. 

The national urban system (level 2), the pnnapsl poli^ focus of 
nations! governments, is the bridge between the international context 
and the growth of regional systems of ciues and of mdividua! cities. The 
policy emphasis at this level is obviously more macro in concept, of 
longer-term design, and more normative in purpose than is usually 
necessary or passible st the other two system levds. Long term socitl 
investment and equity considerationi^ as they apply to urban devdop- 
ment, are appropriate objectives st this level The number of potential 
policy instruments which can be used to influence the shape of urban 
devdopmcnt is considerable They range from maiupulauoD of the 
national economy and interregionsl fiscal transfer pobcies to bousing 
policy and loeauonal assistance spphed through such programmes si 
tmoeport, manpower, and regionsl development. As to the nature and 
apphcation of these pohaes, they must be somewhat permisaie in 
terms of implementauon by region, but at the same tune they must 
frequently take the iruuauve and preferably diould demonstrate the m* 
novaiiveness which will attract regional support and inputs. The style 
of deasion making of course will vary with the political context 
The suggested urban policy respondbiliues of the other two levels of 
government follow finm this same Lne of argument and need not be 
repeated in d^ad here. Some readers may wish to tense the ordenag of 
pt^ciea and instruments u) hne with their own expenence and in 
reference to their own national setting Others may be cnticalof the en- 
tire approach. In any case, note in scanning the hsia in the table that 
examples are drawn from both spatial and traditionally aspatisl govern- 
ment activities and that these two are not mutually exclusive activities 
for any levd in this idealized urban hierarchy Similarly, despite the 
principal emphasis hereon the spatial dimeosioasofpolicyqucsUQnsit 
IS intended that the outline in Tsblc fi.2 refer to the vertical 
(afgtmzactaatl) dtecnbaciaa of reepoae/bditiei as well Sweden far 
example has taken a step in the dirccuoo of baking the two by defining a 
set of temional budding blocks ss part of their urban system planning 
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which exhausts the populated area of the country The building blocks 
are hierarchical and are designed to be the spatial cxintcxt within which 
future public location decisions are formulated, implemented, and even* 
tually evaluated 

6.8 EXISTING POLICY INSTRUMENTS 
One of the additional lessons &om this comparative review, par- 
ticularly from the British and Swedish policy expenence, is the extent to 
which governments already hold the weapons (some of which are 
enumerated m Table 6 2) that they can wield to induen» urban systems 
development One set of weapons is the direct impact m generaung ur- 
ban growth through the geography of location decisions regarding 
pubbe sector employ*meot, mvestment, purchasmg, and services. 
Sweden is now raakmg considerable use of both government employ- 
ment and pubbe investment allocauons to improve the equitable struc- 
ture of the Swedish urban system and to encourage more balanced 
regional development Britain tsfoUowmg the same path 
A second set of existing instruments operates on ^e demand side of 
urbanization by attempting to control the demographic bases of urban 
growth (Momsoo, 1972) This approach, suggested in Lithwick’s 
(1970) study of urban Canada, has at least two major dimensions (1) 
regulating population growth through controls on foreign immigrauon, 
and (2) managing the resulting space needs of that growth. The latter, as 
noted m previous sections, has been most strongly pursued m Britain. 
The first has not been used effectively in any of the four countries as an 
mstrument of urban or locational pobey All four countnes, as net im- 
porters of population, have numerous controls on imimgratioa, but 
these restnctions tend to reSect economic conditions rather than soaal 
pobey needs. The difference between the two strategies, of course, bes 
m the fact that the former deals with one element m the over all rate of 
urban growth, while the latter treats the localized 'spread* effects of this 
growth. The latter is somewhat- easier to control directly through 
existmg policy mstruments, but is less directly related to national 
government plaimmg The mudi more difficult task of linking over-all 
growth rates m population and employment to their distribution at a 
national scale has not been succes^hUy achieved m any of the examples 
studied. Without this mtegration neither approach will be highly effec- 
tive over the long tenn. 

There are numerous other pobey measures which national (and state) 
governments have and could use to steer spatial patterns of urban 
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dncloptncfll in dwircd directions Among these are tariff and pricing 
policies (as in Sweden), manpower mobihty and retraining (a» in 
Canada), transport regulatory rates, mdustnal development suategies 
(as in Britain), provision of educational services (as in Sweden and 
Onlaui), and houamg (as tn Britain), to name ■ few which have both 
suBicicnt scale and a strong spaual component In federal poliucal 
systems such as Australia and Canada, these measures may emanate 
from either the national or proviaaal(staie)tevela, or both. VVIule more 
difBcult (0 co-ordinate, this mij also aBow for the more flexible applica- 
tion of uxufonn pohciet to regions with di/Tcnngnceda Sweden already 
has considerable regional autonomy withm the country administrative 
structure; whJeBntain is now debating further policy decentraliratioa 
inioliing Scotland, VValcs, and the major regions in England. 

liousiog policy uarranti ipeatl emphtut Although national 
housing pohciea have not been the subject of discussion in this study, 
they are of fundameniaJ unponsoct m expanding the present frame of 
rcTerencefor urban polic>et,TradittooaDy bousing inmost couotnesbas 
not been eQiplD)ed as a meant of achievuy urban or locational objec- 
uvea deapite its obvious impact on urban development palierot. The 
reason ti not that houang is ignored as an essential social good but 
rather that it serves other purposesaswelLAtevoyone knows bousing 
construction is one of the major tools of national govenmeots in 
regulating economic c}xlel^ a pracuce wtuchm most instancei mcreasea 
housing problems m urban areas. Houamg pohaei per tr have tended to 
be producUon rather than distnbution oriented. 

Nevertheless, there art examples to which the cffecuvenesa of urban 
pc4icies has been increased through the spatial allocsuon of bousing 
The much greater involvement ofthe BnUsh and Swedish governments 
m the provision of housing — through actual construction and direct 
flnanang — compared to Canada and Austndia (and Che 17 S) has 
proved to be a powerful policy devtoe. For insunce, cootrola on the 
allocation of housing supply, particularly public housing, have hren of 
immense importance in the success of the British new lowni and in 
achieving modest dccrntrahzation from the m^or ciUes m Sweden to 
satellite communities. Combined with a pi^icy of wideqiread public 
land acquisition (nearly iwo-lhirdt of Swedish housing is now built on 
publicly owned land), public authontica have been able to shape the 
form of urban growth through housing mvesiment at least at local and 
regional levels. Both Australia and Canada could make much more effec- 
tive use of their limited but growing public housing sectora to achieve 
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urban goals without of course infringing the basic ‘shelter' objectives of 
adequate housing for alL 


6.9. ACHIEVING CONSENSUS AND ACTION 

Throughout this study the inherent difficulties of setting national 
goals and defining national planning strategies in plurahstlc and 
capitalistic societies particularly, have been stressed repeatedly. The 
factors which define the degree of difficulty are many and vaned. Each 
one takes a somewhat different form in any given country and each has a 
variable infiuence on setting the preconditions and determining the 
feasibility of formulating national strategies for regulating urban 
growth. While most are evident in the preceding discussion, it might be 
revealing in summary to attempt a qualitative assessment in tabular 
form of their relative importance in the four countries under study. 
Table 6.3 is such an attempt 

Recall from Section I Rodwm’s (1970) summary of those precon* 
ditions he argues are necessary for national governments to formulate 
urban strategies. The two most important are: (1) that urban problems 
must be perceived as national prc^Iems; and (2) that these problems 
must appear capable of solution through pobtical means. To these, 
Berry (1973a) added the will to plan and the ability to plan through 
achieving a closure of means and aids in policy formulation. The 
following factors are elaborations and additions to these preconditions. 
They deal largely with the sodo-ecooomic, cultural, and political 
backgrounds which are hypothesized to influence the ability of a coun- 
try to formulate and implement explicit national poliaes for regulating 
urbaoizatioo. 

The following cnteria are proposed as a basis for comparing the four 
countnes under study: 

(1) the degree of soeial’CuUural homogenetty' which implies that the higher 
the degree of oauonal beterogenaty or pluralism, celms panbus, the more 
difficult u is to achieve a consensus on national prionUes and policies. 

(2) the degree of cultural and po/ifico/pp/amelKm asacorollaiyofpointfl) 
the heterogeneity factor generally hecomea accentuated if it is also 
geographically pronounced and pobticaDy organized m discrete temtonal 
units(t.e. counues, provinces and states). 

(3) thehistoncal tnhentanceof apo/trica/ and rocio/conrmur on the need to 
define objectives for social pohey. Clearly an ability to achieve agreement on 
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overt nauonal govemineot sawn in genersl will set boundion the fessibiljty of 
regulaung urbanisation- 

(4) biuoncal mtHta, and tnslituiumal npJiiy to social change, inhibit eff^s 
to accommodate new modes of decision making necessaiy for planning policy 
implementation. 


»c3uidlli=pov.aofcc»trilgovmii»a>*uipl«.ai.tlop»tnl«ib"”"“<l 


(6) tod ot unami mbck^i u to rauond toi 
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maxumiuig economic growth but in paftieuUf g 


imusive. 
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the national level 

ra dog,,, 0/ Wmoto 

further inhibits the scope for national pUamng 
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Lo^bd.popd...oogmto..^.d,J«K^^^^^ 

term ameliorauve soluuona to immediaw uiban^ regulating uiban 

given to long range auaiegies-a nece«»y pc«P«uve in regu. 

system development. 

(U) anuapated ^ 

conflia with the preceding point, and mowthwiU inhibit the ability 

resources available 

(12) thedegreerfconseoBUBOoihed^wWW^^I^^’'^ 

(1970) terminology, are amenable lo fohSttat¥3iu 

(.3)fa«htyfor.«ergocrrn«eet./««.i.-««-^ 
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for urban growth depends by definition on integration of public sector location 
policies among levels of government and by sectors of responsibility 

(14) degree of goal dxrtclednat in social policy soaeiies vary widely in the 
extent to which nationally applied policies can be explicitly directed toward 
long term goals, even given a consensus on the need (point (3) above) for such 
goals. 

(15) impact of policy rtuatch the influence of ongoing research, both basic 
and mission-onented, can have a significant influence on the perception of 
problem definitions and altemauve solutions and, if mtegrated with policy for* 
mulation, can alter the probabilities of success for such policies. 

To facilitate a direct companson of the four coiintnes^ each country is 
assigned a relative weight on each of the above factors using a rather ar> 
bitraiy ordinal scale of 1 to S The weighting is intended to order the 
countnes in terms of the actual (and potential) contribution of each fac- 
tor in determining the outcome of the debate on national urban strategy 
formulation Those factors considered to be positive attnbutes are 
scaled from 5 (very high) to 1 (very low), while negative factors are 
scaled in reverse order 


Positive factor 


Negative factor 

facilitatmg 

Ordinal 

inhibiting 

nauoQal action 

Scale 

national action 

5 

very high 

1 

4 

high 

2 

3 

medium 

3 

2 

low 

4 

1 

very low 

5 


Of course, any number of other weighting scales and measures could be 
used. The scalmgs m Table 6^3 are not meant to be umversal, but are 
relative to the four countnes themsdves with background reference to 
Western Europe and North America, and to currently prevailmg rather 
than antiapated conditions. The rationale is to focus attention on 
specific conditioning factors which might define or circumscribe the 
changes of achievmg consensus and action on mechanisms for 
regulatmg urbanization, or on any national policies for that matter, and 
to stimulate further discussion. 
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HomogoiMV, for raamplt, i. ddintd «i a poulive toot w.lh vrfuts 
assiEficd fromltoSbasedonveiylow (complex pluralira) to very logh 
Icvcla of homogeneity Sweden la given a valtie of 5 on this faaor w^e 
Canada is assigned a value of 2. Australia and Bntain are p^ m 

bctween.TheUSforinBtanceinightl)ewaghtcdat2orl on this 

scale, dependmg on one's perspeenve. It la. of courm, “ 

counter this speciSc argument by suggetting that plurahsm allows for 
‘the otgaiuaed aiiuplificalion of complexity’ which la nmessaty to 
achieve pohueal consenaua on any complex issue (DyA h™'? 

andTnst, 1972), and thus heterogeneity shouldbeconaidetedapo 

attribute Nevertheless, on balance, it it argurf hem Iht the '^‘““8 

elements of soeialhetetogeneity, at least at thenauon^tioutweigh 

this rcductionism argument The same weighting proced , 

repeated for e.di of the other mdieea The rankings am summed, but 

factor, am not mutually exclusive mid moM, a. m t he abo ve 
could be argued m mverse. SeverJ raeepmg 
necessary in the comparison that the tame atmbute ha. gooi^y ^e 
lame impact oa policy in each counuy. tfat f 

each factor Consequently, readers may prefer to t«t e , 

eritena luidwe, ghtaNevertheles. Table 63 .ti™^s^jt^“^^7 

complcxsetofprecoodiuonsinaformwluebieoa e ™ 

quahues of the pohey Slcr^nlnh™ wdl foUow 

Itself also demonstrates why subsequent policy 
different paths in each country . t , m-onted. Sweden 

The result of the scalmg is *1^** formal 

emerges with far fewer identifiable limiuuoos oeoeraphically 

regulatory system for urban dCTC^ratu CMs^^, 

extensive, bicultural ^.,__.„.iljniuch the lowest 

terdependence on another federal state, the other two 

over all ratmg Ausiraha and Bntain are raii H-.jm This should 
on moat factors, with and Auatrahs will 

not, however, be interpreted as saying ,,rf,an development 

not in the future produce effecuve emerge, 

at the nauonal level Instead it ^ less formal m 

will be different, probably less comprehra , ,i,,edinbothpoliUcal 

application, and certainly they ^aty 

and geographical terma than in Bntain or 
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also indicates that the task will be substantially more difficult m 
Australia and Canada and that considerable independence of province 
and state action in urban poUcy will be essential. In Britain and Sweden, 
on the other hand, national urban strategies, because of historical fac* 
tors, may emerge &om difl'ereat sources and under different in- 
stitutional titles and labels. In any case, the same preconditions will not 
necessarily produce the same poli^ response and as attitudes change 
these preconditions will themselves change. A better understanding of 
these preconditions will enable us to chart more effective paths to our 
national urban goala. 



SECTION VII 

Commentary: 

Conclusions and Prospects 
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oveneoncentratton and regtonal unbalance have been the prmetpal 

Circumstances have been more auctesrful tfaao o a oejjpec- 
solutions to these problems. The degree of success J Rodwm’s 

uve, despite the impression given by posiuvc^ews^^ at the level 

(1970), has been limited, and even then is evident 

of the mdividual urban region, not at the nauonal 1 

1972, Blumeofeld, 1974) This « the 
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plana for urban derdopment, m the few cases where they have been for* 
mulated, have been narrow m onentation and apphcation and limited m 
mduence. Few countries have developed longerHenn strategies and 
apphcd these to the national urban system m its appropriate sectoral 
and geographical complexity 

7t STUD'i OBJECTIVES IN REVIEW 

This volume has sought, in a very general and personal way, to docu* 
ment the problems and the recent expenenccs of four different countries 
m regulatmg national urban development m a ^atial context. In each 
country exammed — Britain, Sweden, Australia, and Canada — the 
review looked to two broad areas of innovation m urban and related 
locational policies national urban plannmg and regional policy Other 
pobcy areas which have major unpactson urban areas, and on locational 
questions generally, but are not expliatly labelled urban or regional, 
were also considered. 

Emphasis was placed on issues and poliaes at the national or maczo- 
level, but where appropriate (ue. tn federal political systems) reference 
was made to activity at previnaal (state) and regional levels The 
speoSc argument for the indusioo, m arenew of urban development, of 
regional pohcies. regional development programmes, and regional plan- 
ning IS that in most oountnee these are the dominant areas of 
governmental activity m macro-spatial planning R^ional issues are of 
course intimately related to questions of urban development and there is 
wviespmd endeoce tliat regional policy is a more formal urban 
perspective. In fact m some countries national pohaes for regulating 
patterns of uibanuation may well emerge, if they emerge at aQ, as direct 
extensions from regional policy — emanating other from mtioaal or 
sub^ational governments, or both. 

The four case studies (Sections IV and V) were selected to display 
different erpresaoas of and approaches to these issues. The author’s 
choice of Canada (Section 5 ^ is obvious. Australu (Sectmn 5 1) was 
selected because it shares many of the same historical and geographical 
preconditions which undedy urban development tn Canada. Also it is 
percaved to have cimHar fctnda of urban problems and growth poten- 
tials, set m lamilar gocial and Both offcT examples of 

countries with erohing urban sf sterna, relatively short urban histones^ 
and linutcd naticaial policy expenences. Equally important, both have 
recently initiatf<t effmts to establish nation^ u^an goals, institutions, 
and pdioes. Britain (Section 4 1) and Sweden (Section 4.2)^ cm the 
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other band, provide a basis (or evaluating rdaUvely long histoms of 
attempts to shape national development piUtems. They arc, as the title 
of Section IV notes, urban systems which have been under a significant 
measure of nauonal regulauon. Sweden also contams urban smd 
regional problems which parallel those m Australia »Dd Canada, while 
Bntain holds the common cultural and political base. The sd«tion of 
examples therefore was designed to mmimiic unneces^ diff^ces 
while maintaming those contrasts between countnes whi^ ought con- 
tribute to an understandmg of urbanuauon problems and policies m 
comparauve context , . 

Th= iscusaon m .«h of th» pr<co*og .. f««»l 

strittgicsofregiilattog0fb>iu2juooii>diu«p»uil<»osoqoo!etstito 

0.»ond«.03m,o..o,,ofpoUc«..ThoUn«ob,,oosl,»^»jta 

.gooped oo« U I. by U.= fonnol.uon ^ 

strategies arc most eaaUy identified and ^ 

However, m a comparauve review designed to draw 

from the expenence of different couatnea, specific P®**“**^^ . f 

directly uansferable. Strateg.es-Hhat «. theorga^g 

ideas, means, and goals behind the ^ic«s— o*y. jjjv 

transformation, be applied el8Cwher«(secFigurc ’ 

lions m urban strategies and on the liMiy m meat 

changes. Detailed hislorKal policy reviws are m 

c.uou,cs.ndocedootb...pc.lcdh«c.S«»o.V ^ 

summamclheserecentpolicydirccuonaand ^!htf,on.Thisap* 

blc trends m and the precondiiionsofnationalpt^^ u,.en«taUoni 

propch, bow=v„, b.: d.og». I. 

are more prevalent than they might 

that misjudgements on the part of the author are 

7Z CONSEQUENCES OF 
Erpectauons of the future, either »n the 
(Vickers, 1974) or formal foreeastsUantsA h ui*^ban poUcy- 

imporiani roles in achieving consensus « -mpntscrvetsinputs 

makmg One. s that images of futum«rb»dev^P«“;^„^^^^^ 

to the process of debating the need contnbute directly to 

Bolvmg urban problems. Such images tb w ^ Second, the an- 
common pcrcepuons of what those P*’^®*. -,gboundarycon- 

uapatedrate and character of futureurbangrowm 

stiamts on policy deasion-making As su *y 
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which governments have to design future states of the urban 
system — that is, to undertake normative and goal-onented plannmg of 
the kind outlined in Section III 

One corollary of the second role of anticipations of the future is to ask 
the question whether the importance of formulaung national urbaniza* 
tion strategies depends on the expectation of high rates of future urban 
growth. Over the last decade, almost all forecasters looking to the future 
Urban environment, and to future patterns of urban development, have 
projected rapid population growth and the massive geographic extension 
of urban areas. It now seems that many of these projections err con* 
stderably on the high side. Birth*rateshave dropped to their lowest levels 
this coitury Rates of natural increxae have dechned accordingly as 
death-rateshave almost stabdued. Population projecuonsbased on post- 
war trends are now being revised downward aciordmgly Many countries 
in fact have almost reached aero population growth — the U S and most 
of Western Europe, for example. Their populations are still increasmg 
only because of a demographic structure inBated m the fertile age 
bradtets by the post-war baby boom, or through conunued unmigratioo 
from Outside the country. 

None of these trends need imply that changes m national urban 
systems will not be substanual. Far from it Instead it suggests that 
change will be of different kinds with diffenng consequences. Material 
expectations will contmue to expand and social needs will diversify 
Less importance need be attached, however, to aggregate population 
size. As a result, change on the one hand may be more purposeful and 
possibly more amenable to regulation, but on the other will likely con- 
tain greater uncertainty Even if most western industrial countries 
should attain zero population growth by the turn of the century, com* 
bmed with zero (net) niral-to-urban and small-city-to-large-city migra- 
tion, urban problems will continue if not mcrease m magmtude In- 
novations in commumcation, changes m organizational structure, and 
mcreases m affluence and leisure time wiQ further expand the spatial im- 
prmt of urbanization. 

Thus, what Thompson (1972), Bcny (1972b), Pred (1973b), and 
others have called 'spread' effects are Idsdy to continue in thehitme, as 
the urban system responds to new demands placed on it. Movements of 
people, goods, and information withm and between aties m the urban 
system will also contmue, if not expand m mtensity At the same tune 
continued integration of the national urban system will provide greater 
scope markedly to afflect the difiusion and redistnbution of resources 
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within that system Linkages within and between organuauons. par- 
ticularly the huge roulti-nodal and multi-national corporations, idd a 
further dimension of unprcdictabihty to the complex equauon of uAan 
growth Technological change may also accelerate, but possibly will be 
Lr, =ood.t,o„,d and dnacted b, »cnj chadm and bjJanca. jf not ^ 
tuaby ap.wntd by aocid goal, and n<«la. 

mote eaplicit input, m the anting of aucb goalafVickerE, 197!) T i 
anuopatrf trend, in urbaniaauoo over the nen decade ot mo pmide 
both opportuniues tor and diffiodtiea in achieving impioved mean, of 

regulating urban development at the national lead 

This tnofold conelunon pose, an intereaing 
population growth la lower than anucipated jn the n 
teauenal deeisien. mganhng the allocauon of puhhe 
both more and les, ddEeult For mstanee ■fthe 
eupauon n.th eeononuc growU. eonbnnes, 
difGculi for goveroinenta to realize a moreequita e ^th,uix>uf 

benefit, of .:ehgroivthb=cau,eotlo»err.t..ote.p..no^th^>^“ 

force uid a rapidly changmg populauoo *8' °^n,e opid 

war penod most western govenuBenis cttiW alway effects of 

growth of the national populiuon to diffuse some ^ 

ecoQonucgrowthintosfflsllerandmorepenpber . . jjjj ^,0^ 

the immediate impact of relocation ^ “a^ 

prosperous regions and ciUea. Sweden hwame increasingly 

Like other Western European nationeSw^en has be«ro ^ 

dependent on imported tmgrantUbour (there are 

ZthreemiUmrmEurope).ei«b«vdy^ 

Itself m a sumlar posiuon Canada and A T-u-iuxurvofabsoluie 
crcasmgly difficult to attract skilled imnugran s. . 

numbers may be over Obviously a sumlar argument doe. not appiy 
Third Worid countries. . „ nnmJition and 

In eonuesb there mem. b.Ue doub^ ^ eSTpri.- 
technological growth of the post-war factor in the 

opal causes of urban diseconomies and -.K.Jad that these rates 
current urban malaue Most observers nave oo and plan- 

ofeh„geexeeed»h..m,gbtbe«>n»der.d'^t»Jto^^^ 

rung purposes. Thus the anucipated decline without his trying 
may solve one of the planner's major obj „,_urT)osefulthanin 

IVbeUiertbi, reduced growth .ggreg.t.«Jl be 

the past IS impossible to say The large ran western 

don^ated regmnal and urban devdopment patterns m m 
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capitalistic countnes could decline m importance New resource dis- 
covenes and technological breakthroughs are likely to be more 
locationally fixed, and although still spectacular (i e North Sea oil and 
gas, Australian iron ore, Arctic oil and gas) they should form a smaller 
proportion of national income Other growth sectors, such as pubhc ser* 
vice, recreation, and retirement developments, may be more easily 
anticipated 

Thus, combined with lower rates of aggregate population growth, the 
consequences of future trends m urbanization may be more readily 
predicted It is m this sense that we suggest that opportumties for direc' 
tmg future urban growth, and therefore for shifung the initiative m 
desigmng our urban future from the private to the pubhc sector, may be 
greater than they have been in the recent past In contrast, as economic 
growth will be mcreasiogly directed and managed through national ur- 
ban systems, addmg to and enforcing the histoncal stabihty of those 
systems, the scope for major structural changes at this level may con- 
sequently decline 

7 3 URBAN SYSTEMS CONCEPTS IN PERSPECTIVE 
Precisely because of the rapidity of urban change m the past, and the 
mcreasmg complexity of modem society, planning and regulatory 
strategies have been forced to change. Social mstability and economic 
uncertainty have mcreased as direct consequences of the rapidity of 
change New concepts, revised institutional forms, and better pohcy m- 
struments are needed to meet the challenge In this context urban 
systems concepts become of central importance Interdependence is the 
definitional backbone of urban systems (Chisholm, 1972) A trend 
toward even greater interdependence necessitates more mtcgrated and 
comprehensive policy thinking, that is treatmg social systems 
holistically When soaal ^sterns were less interdependent, urban 
policies could be (and most stiQ are) discrete, administered by a host of 
separate agenaes, and locationally specific m application Increasingly, 
given the interdependence noted above, these same pohcies and 
procedures become correspondingly mappropnate (Chadwick, 1971) 
At the same tune, greater economic uncertamty requues a longer-term, 
more future-onented perspective m both urban research and policy 
The problem of course is deciding what kmd of social system (or 
systems) urban centres represent and desigmng strategies accordmgly 
Do we, for example, use the urban system to facilitate economic growth or 
to change the existing economic structure? 
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These attnbuies, of modem soaety and advanced economies, and ibe 
expcnence of the four countnea under review aiggest one of the major 
conclusions of this study that urban systems concepts have enormous 
potential as a ‘learning’ framework for urban policy The argument is 
Lady summanxcd m the EFTA (1973) report on nauonal settlement 
strategies in its member countries. It notes that, just as acceptance o 
the individual aty as an interacting social and spaUal system is now 
widely recognized by planners and pohticians, so it is essenU^ to con- 
sider interacuons between aUes as consutuung a system for decision- 
making and planning purposes. The sub-utlcof this volume trateg e 
for Regulauon’ can itself be interpreted both as a basis 
current policies may be compared and assessed, and as an o j 
terms of recommendauons for future approaches to nauonal and suti- 
nauoaal urban planning , , ^ 

This approach, however, does not neces^y 
pohtical philosophy or indinauoo. For example, nauon . 
nmg in general, or the urban systems suategy in part ’ .rofihat 

reqLLts^pporterbes’centrahst’mthe pohtical 

matter a deeeniraliet. or that an increase isnccessary g 

meat powers (the federal role) Rather it req^s *,‘*^!^‘,Senave’ 
effective use of existing pubhc powers. A \ notPcfr B^»T i 
nauonal plan (in the uadiuonal town planning 
vanous ^ans may well emerge, mdudmg 

plemcntary roles of rural and agricultural areas. Ins , „nlicii- 
offer several advantages as a ba«s J ^tenSuonships 

ly recognize the obvious but often overloo ,nit allow for 

b«ween ciUes and spaUal sectors of the naUondwoom^ 

the decomposition of a nauonal economy, and of a ns , 
logical sub-units for purposes of rcgiMal ' ^reb and poUcy 

Theyfacihiatethecrcauonofanmterfaccbetwe t_nsferable, and 

planning, smcc many of the undetlymg „rbanuauon and 

provide one framework for continuous momtor g . u,_grchical 

of the consequences of policy deasions 00 the spa 
structure of nauonal development. 

71 FOUTICAL AND SOCIAL ur- 

Mo8troajorquesuons,mdebaUnglhementsan quesuoo is 

ban poliaes generally, are essenually political. of nauonal 

wheiher the argument for regulating urbanization and local 

goals conflicts with recent pressures for greater partcipauo 
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autonomy in planning and policy decision making i The ob% tout answer 
IS that 11 need not \Vhal is argued here is a strategy — a way of ap- 
proaching the complexity of contemporary urbanualioo m terms of 
policy at all jurisdictional levels. >U} urban ^sterns approach need not 
involve increased regulation by any level of government (although in 
most countries an increase is clearly appropriate), rather it seeks to en- 
courage more cITccttve and co-o^inated regulation directed toward 
specified goals.^ This can be done while allowmg for an mcrcase m 
freedom of choice, but it will not be ca^ 

A further and cntical social quesuon m national urban policy is 
regulauon of w horn and for whom? If the public sector is posiuv dy to 
mtercede with and shape (if not create) those ongouig processes of 
growth and distribution operating within an urban system, more must 
be known about the sooal and behavioural bases of that ^stem. Wlio 
makes the major private lovesuneot decisions? \Vbo influences the 
dlocation of uHian public resources? What are the corporate linkages 
which transmit impulses of growth and change through the urban 
system? ^Vh8t kind of system do people want? Even if it is possible to 
identify the cntical decision agents and preference patterns and then to 
propose cffectiNe guide-lmes for public policy acuon, who benefits? 
How do we measure ufaat Alonso (196Sb), Hagerstrand (1972). and 
Harvey (1973) have called ‘equity in spaua) systems’? Any planning 
procedure involves the redistnbuuon of income and opporiumues, m 
many mstances creating further uiequities. The latter are usually new in 
form and location, but ideally are less severe than those created by the 
absence of planning But tluscaanotbetakcoforgrantcd Oawsonand 
Hall (1973) and Hall etol (1973) for mstance, have noted the enormous 
gams which certam seaors of Bnusb soQcly derived through the 
application and enforcemeot of the post'war policies of containing ur- 
ban sprawl When there are gamers there are generally losers. The 
benefits and costs may be exaggerated or madvertently redirected by in- 
competent, madequatc, or inoperauve policy responses — but they are 
certam to appear ui one form or another whatever ideal model or 
regulatory system for urban development is devised. ^Vhlle we are not m 

’Oneobv oulpoliucOI ciiiUiioni>ilaturi>M(>«ca*h««eaovoten,i>okitAruiU>ecnnilar* 

of power *n4 few »ct »e tpeail uilereit jroup* jupporting iheir udenlificeiiOD M i problem mm 
worth} of public ilteot on. Region* hive ibe poliucel power provinces in CtimU suiet la 
AusuU > counueiio Sweden end lO Bnum. locieiiingl} Scotland end W elo mu) to t Umct ex 
lent the major rtgioai in England. Yet Out betor alio givea t pouuvc advantage to poliucaf acuon. 
The abieoce of direct voteri meani no voteat to al enate and, in theory few veaied iniertata to m- 
hib t Che active dengo of new public decittocv'aiiaaingfrimeworki. 
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a posiuon loially to eliminate or even fuBy anticipate these wn- 

s^«aets,soc.«Jn.u.t,.iEm=r,andTnM(lTO)c<.nd»d=,tewJl»g 

to face up to them. 

7 5 EMERGING URBAN STRATEGIES AND PROSPECTS 
Iti those counlncs «hich have achieved some 
„>uooal utb>» dti dopm.r..-m 

(OECD, 1973c), rraicc(Hais«i, l’‘*l L 

c^pll-cccis. he nom.% fenced from . “"'“f 

and goal, in a nnique »iS 

Ihough thcae eondiuona are not commonlj prearal 
analler nation, may well aerve a. tntponant a^al ""“S 
for policy applicauon. relevant to tlie larger and more “” 18 “ 
V^Tr^eiS of two coontne. with 

other. »iUl «. emerging interest in urban problem, may ...is. m m. 
proving the groundwork for nich appbcauona 

‘^mJe the leumn. from tbi. cotuparau™ tcic. to. b™ 

vuied, tew. It miy, uni.erml ” 

countne. eahibit. a diffenent •Pl’™^“i2fs«eden among di^oiir 
time m the evolution of pobey thinking y olanning m to 

ha. mdl. a formal .lump. a. nauonal Toed 

eaplicilly apaual contett. MTiilc the gmding end still 

SiaionUmg, die «'8.oud Stnrmure^to ^ 
largely untested, it is, as Prtd ^^ j^ e^ctuAforanauoDalur- 

atlempung to design a more equitable spa rti-tpffiesaDohedby 

ban system Bntamhasanumbcrofregionalu|b«^i^«»p^ J 

the emird g.vemmen. fmm which * m.o 

may emerge. How (and d) these are Integra^ at ^e Muo 
a regional urban system perspective is a»y no and vast nations) 

ALdal..andcin.d.(a»dbyu^«.^l^«“/;^^^^ 

donotasyethaveanationalpcrspecuvewi , ^^ve Nordo 

regional urban siraugics which “‘^‘^“^^‘pbsJ^Sjoth coun- 
they have eiphat national urban unconsiiiuUoaal, 

tries argue that such pers^tivei ai^ PP conimenied that 

unnetxssary, or simply infeasible ^ JeinE goal-onenled for 

• Amencan soaety is mhereniiy “*“P -ughiv the same value 
deep-seated ideological reasona. ®^j“i-oada’ arguments, of 

structure prevads in Australia and C e«,eden. Infeasible m 

course, have also been made m Bntam an federal systems, 

politic^ terms they may eventually turn out to be m federal sy 
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capitaltsuc economtt, aAt] piurabsuc soaeues, but inappropriate ibey 
arenoL 

A number of diSicuIt probtcmi will have to be tunnounted if any of 
these efforts are to succeed The first is to define realistic urbamzauoo 
goals. A related issue is the necessity of balancing confiicting 
goals — between social and economic sectors and within and between 
regions (provinccs/staies) This is a continuous process for which there 
can be no immediate solution. Another problem is the appropriate dis> 
tnbuuon of urban policy responsibility among various levels of govern* 
ment and lemionai units. Such losutuuonaJ problems arenot limited to 
federal states. Sweden already baa considerate regional autonomy in 
central goierzuneot fimctions. Ontain does not as jet. Canada and 
Austraha will have to achieve some greater degree of centralized co- 
ordination m strategic planning while maintaining, if not encouraging, 
regional independence m policy innovation and implementation. 

^Vhat are the prospectsl Wlule the argumcota in support of a more 
explicit national perspective to fJanning urban and economic growth 
are oot« as expected, equally sbar^ among the four couotnes, it ishhely 
that the extent of regulauon of urbamzauon at the nauona! level will in- 
crease. The goals will vary between counines as will the means to im- 
plement those goals. In Canada and Australia, it la possible that a 
iocauonal decision-making framework along the Sw^sb hoes will 
emerge, but with a more complex set of linkages to urban subsystem 
policies and plans deriving from provinoal and state governments. 
Although no policies (or even frameworks for pohaes) have emerged, a 
step has been made in laymg the groundwork for those pohaes. In Bn- 
tam, with Its more effective controls on the spread of MaJy* urban 
qrstems and an emerging regional ‘syatem* strategy, the most probable 
outcome is an mcrease in co-ordination within regional planning The 
importance of the latter, of course, reflect s the population size and com- 
plexity of econonuc regions in Bntain. 

Clearly, m looking at the four couotnes together, one can hypothesize 
some convergence of mterest and an increasmg focua of pohey on 

the national space economy and on the urban systems which organize that 
economy Whatthesedirecuoasofthinking actually producemthefuture 
in terms of results will beexating to watch and, moreunportantly, topar- 
Uapate in. 
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(b) Detineb ea In utban cenbes of one \houeenci ot moi« populetlon 

Ic) Estimated by the author using 1969 data 
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SHARE OF THE FIVE MAINLAND CAPITALS 
IN THE NATIONAL POPULATION 
AND ITS GROINTH 1933-71 


FwcMtinltnd 


I P»rcent«0eof 


Pefcentsa«of 

Populaiiort 


Yeaf 


Capitals (a) 


Populaion 


Groivth 


1933 
J947 
1954 
1961 
1966 
T971 <61 


3265 491 
4 07016S 
4 979 874 
611S457 

6 879 SS7 

7 734 954 


6629939 
7579 358 
8 986530 
10509186 

11 350462 

12 755638 


49 1 
53 7 
55 4 

58 2 

59 6 

60 6 


SS8 
64 7 
74 6 
73 3 
70 2 


|a) Rafara to Stiiiatieal OlvialonaaactaCnadlorih* 1971 CanauA 
(b) IneludatAborignta. 

Source >973 YttrSae*. Au»traUtnBui 0 »iie>$i»t>$tia. 


TABLE 6 3 

URBAN CONCENTRATION IN AUSTRALIA 
BY STATE 1911-71 


Proponlono) State s Population 
Tcs dent in cap tel cities 


State CepiMCity 191! 1933 19S4 1961 1966 1971 


South Australia Adelaide 
Victoria Melbourne 

WestAusIralie Peetlt 
New South Wales Sydney 
Queensland Brisbane 

Tasman a Hobart 


45 0 
45 1 
38 0 
42 1 
23 3 
21 0 


53 S 

54 5 
38 8 
61 1 
32 0 
26 9 


607 
62 5 
64 S 
54 4 
39 S 
30 9 


60 7 
65 3 
57 0 
55 7 
40 9 
33 1 


86 e 

65 S 
59 8 
57 7 
40 9 
33 1 


69 1 
68 3 
62 3 
59 0 
44 9 
33 4 


Sources Ayeii<l969] 204 for 1 96 1 and sort er Roures tubsequanteJleuletlonr 
by the author Tima ser es may not be completely compaibla 
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population by a^r sizes in Australia (see Figure 2.4 and Secuon U) In 
direct compsnson to Canada for instance (Table 5 4), there are few 
cities in the nMddle*sue population range. >Viule a lot could be read into 
these did'erences, ii will suScebereionote thstcentrei of this szerange 
have frequently served in other countries as the most plausible alter- 
native growth centres to the large nutropolitan areas. Such alternatives 
are relatively few in Australia. 

Concentration u as expected even more severe in certain economic 
sectors than in tenns of population. In one example, that of manage- 
ment of the national economy, Johnston (1966) has estimated t^t 
Sydney and Melbourne controlled no less than 93 per cent of the total 
assets of Austraha's 887 largest cocporatioot m 1963 (Table SJ), And 
their reflective areas of influence are largely complementary rather than 
competitrve. Eien the other fflamlaod state capitals harboured fewer 
corporate assets than their populations would suggest 

This tatiier exueme urban ^stem structure has had severai coo* 
tiDuing censequeoces. It has fasciosted pohuciani and resesrthers m 
Australis for some time and has si a subject of analysis dosinsied the 
uibanliteraturefRobinsooi 1962,Ro$e, 1966 and 1972, Johnston, 1967, 
Scott, 1968, G Clarke, 1970, llotmes, 1973) Equally ucpcrtant, the 
widespread public image of extreme geographic coocesirstioa, and ita 
inferred (aod often exaggerated) soad costs, have permeated political 
ihinlung on urban related pohcyfonoulaticoi at both the state and com- 
fflonwe^ih government levels The exteouve mierest in drcentrahza- 
tios is an obvious esse la point Add to this usage the politicians mental 
map cf (he oacioB as ooaststiQg of vast empty spaces m the continental 
interior, particularly the north — aod the inevitable desire to fill those 
spaces — and one has a broad picture of most sourtea of energy in the 
traditional political debate. 

Other urban related itsuei have appeared at differtoi timea and m 
varying combinations with that of the concentration of nsUonal popula* 
tion. Questions of bouui^ quahty, services, tnd poverty, as in Canada, 
have been subjects of con^erable recent interest (Jones, 1972), but they 
have only been linked in passing to the operation of the urban system 
(see J PatersOD, 1971) Interestiogly, there does not appear to be the 
same emphasis on regional poverty jHoblems in Austraha as the r e is m 
most other developed countnea Regional inegualmea do exist, but they 
appear to be localized within rather than between major regions and 
states (except possibly between the maioland and Tasmania) and are 
more limited in numbe* and m spatial scale than those, say, berweeo 
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